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Brown  talks  tough  on  Europe 


Labour  in  Social 
Chapter  switch 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Effitor 


T 


HE  Shadow  Chan- 
cellor, Gordon 
Brown,  will  today 
seek  to  toughen 
Labour's  stance 
on  Europe  — and 


weaken  its  commitment  to 
the  Social  Chapter  — with  a 
promise  to  veto  any  attempts 
to  force  Britain  to  adopt  com- 
mon social  security  policies 
or  give  workers  the  right'  to  a 
seat  on  company  boards. 

In  a clear  attempt  to  defuse 
Tory  attacks  claiming  Labour 
is  soft  on  Brussels.  Mr  Brown 


will  tea  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry  conference  , 
in  Harrogate  that  Labour 
shares  the  concerns  of  busi- 
ness about  these  two  key  ele- 
ments of  the  Social  Chapter. 

Alter  strong  lobbying  from 
the  CBL  Mr  Brown  will  argue 
that  Labour’s  transformation 
into  an  unashamedly  pro- 
business  party  means  that  it 
will  look  at  European  social 
legislation  on  a case-by-case 
basis. 

Government  ministers 
have  been  keeping  up  a non1 
stop  barrage  over  Labour’s 
support  for  the  Social  Chap- 
ter, and  Mr  Brown’s  speech  — 


coming  after  the  cooler  line 
an  the  single  currency  taken 
by  the  Shadow  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Robin  Cook  — is  a sign 
of  the  Opposition’s  determi- 
nation to  neutralise  Europe 
as  an  election  issue. 

Mr  Brown  will  stress  that 
Labour  has  no  intention  of 
importing  any  European  leg- 
islation that  would  threaten 
jobs.  He  hopes  to  reassure  the 
CBI  that  Labour's  policy  of 
signing  up  to  the  Social  Chap- 
ter foils  well  short  of  a blan- 
ket commitment  and  is  not  a 
way  of  introducing  Europe’s 
high  social  costs  “by  the  ‘h«Hr 
door”. 


He,'  will  say:  “We  must 
never  return  to  the  situation 
here  in  Britain  where  — un- 
like in  America  or  most  of 
Europe  — one  party  is  seen  as 
pro-business  and  the  other  is 
seen  as  anti-business.” 

Labour  is  keen  to  counter 
Tory  claim  a that  it  would 
agree  to  an  extension  of  quali- 
fied majority  voting  (QMVj, 
thereby  leaving  Britain  with 
no  alternative  but  to  accept 
continental-style  social  laws. 

“Some  have  suggested  that 
we  will  allow  QMV  in  new 
areas,”  Mr  Brown  will  say. 

“We  will  sign  the  Social 
Chapter,  a position  that  the 


British  people  have  consis- 
tently supported,  but  we  win 
not  allow  QMV  to  be  extended 
to  areas  where  it  should  not 
be." 

At  the  moment,  there  are 
two  sections  to  the  Social 
Chapter:  one  governed  by 
QMV,  the  other  requiring 
unanimity.  Mr  Brown  will 
say  that  Labour  has  no  inten- 
tion of  allowing  social  secu- 
rity and  co-determination  in 
the  boardroom  to  be  moved 
into  the  section  where  Britain 
could  be  outvoted  by  other 
member  states. 

Labour’s  tough  talking  on 
the  Social  Chapter  won  the 


Immediate-  support  of  busi- 
ness. which  is  convinced  that 
it  can  comfortably  live  with 
the  directives  on  works  coun- 
cils and  parental  leave 

Sir  Colin  Marshall,  CBI 
president,  said  yesterday  that 
business  wanted  to  see  social 
policy  reformed  so  that  it  was 
about  “employability  of  the 
unemployed”  and  not  about 
“making  conditions  better  for 
those  in  work". 

w 

Seumas  Milne  adds:  Mr 
Brown’s  new  sceptical  ap- 
proach to  European  social  leg- 
islation came  as  John  Major  i 
prepared  to  turn  the  Govern-  j 


ment's  anticipated  defeat  in 
the  European  Court  tomor- 
row over  the  -18-hour  week  to 
his  political  advantage. 

The  court  is  expected  to 
throw  out  Britain's  claim  that 
the  working  time  directive  — 
which  seeks  to  limit  working 
hours  and  guarantee  mini- 
mum holiday  rights  — should 
not  have  been  passed  under 
health  and  safety  legislation, 
over  which  Britain  has  no 
veto.  Ministers  were  yester- 
day threatening  non-coopera- 
tion at  next  month's  Dublin 

summit 

Unions'  laflal  push,  paps  4 


Heseltine 
at  centre 
of  new 
sleaze  row 


if 
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Rebecca  SmKhera 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  Michael  He- 
seltine,: will  today  be 
pressed  to  explain  his 
role  In  a damaging  new 
“sleaze"  aflhir,  arising  from 
evidence  that  he  and  John 
Major  sought  to  undermine 
the  neutrality  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice by  ordering  officials  to 
work  on  “party  political” 
tasks  in.  the  run-up  to  the  elec- 
tion. 

In  the  first  big  test  of  the 
new  code  of  ethics  which 
came  into  force  a year  ago, 
the  Cabinet  Secretary,  Sir 
Robin  Butler,  who  also  beads 
the  Civil  Service,  vetoed  Mr 
Heseltine's  plan  for  Whitehall 
officials  to  set  up  teams  of 
“cheerleaders"  to  champion 
Government  policy.  Sir  Rob- 
in’s action  came  after  concern 
was  expressed  by  the  senior 
Civil  Service  union,  the  EDA 
A copy  of  a Cabinet  Office 
memorandum,  leaked  to 
Labour  yesterday,  makes  it 
dear  that  Mr  Heseltine  had 
personally  proposed  that  gov- 
ernment departments  should 
"identify  service  providers 
who  could  be  vigorous  and  at- 
tractive proponents  of  gov- 
ernment policies". 

The  memo,  sent  to  minis- 
ters’ parliamentary  private 
secretaries  in  mid-August, 
also  disdoses  that  Mr  Major 
had  rubber-stamped  the  plan. 

Mr  Heseltine  insisted  that 
the  wording  of  the  memo  had 
been  misinterpreted.  He 
accused  Labour  of  waging  a 
dirty  tricks  campaign.  Sir 
Robin's  concerns  had  been 
dealt  with,  he  said  on  BBC 
Radio  4’s  The  World  This 
Weekend. 

“Sir  Robin  pointed  out  to 
me  that  it  was  very,  important 


I ' CABINET  OFFICE  1 


The  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  proposed  that 
Departments  should  . 
Identify  service 
providers  who  could  be 
vigorous  and  attractive 
proponents  of 
Government  policies' 


to  make  sure  that  this  [the 
project]  was  not  done  by  civil 
servants,  and  that  it  should 
be  done  by  special  advisers 
[who  are  political 
appointees]. 

“The  moment  he  did  that,  I 
agreed  that  that  was  the  posi- 
tion.1 That  is  what  has  been 
happening.  All  of  that  is  quite 
clear." 

But  Labour  will  today  press 
Mr  Heseltine  for  farther  clari- 
fication. It  Is  demanding  a fall 
Commons  statement,  but  if 
that  is  not  forthcoming  its 
MPs  will  ask  a series  of  tough 
questions. 

The  fresh  controversy 
comes  at  the  beginning  of  a 
week  which  will  be  domi- 
nated by  sleaze.  David  Wil- 
letts, the  Paymaster  General 
and  former  junior  whip,  will 
today  be  questioned  by  MPs 
on  the  standards  and  privi- 
leges committee  about  why  he 
apparently  tried  to  smother 
the  first  “cash  for  questions" 
inquiry  in  1994. 

Sleaze  issna  back  under 
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David  Trimble, Paddy  Ashdown,  Tony  Blair  and  John  Major  hold  wreaths  as  the  Queen  arrives  at  the  Cenotaph  yesterday  to  honour  the  nation's  war  dead  photograph:  carry  weaser 

Hong  Kong  Gurkhas  in  final  battle 

Andrew  Higgins  in  Hong  Kong  on  the  I -»  SJEtfEJTE  I British  um  7 

minorities  denied  British  residence  rights  1 1 * *« — ^ 


AS  BRITAIN  pauses  this 
morning  to  remember 
its  war  dead,  a tacit  al- 
liance of  the  Queen  and  the  , 
Hong  Kong  governor,  Chris 
Patten,  Is  chaiipn^ing  the ! 
Government's  at  anlce 

against  granting  British 
residence  rights  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  Gurkha  troops  who 
served  tn  the  Falklands  and 
to  other  Hong  Kong  ethnic 
minority  groups. 

There  has  been  wide- 
spread dismay  in  the  col- 
ony, which  reverts  to  China 
on  July  l next  year,  over 


London’s  refusal  to  admit 
the  families  of  some  750 
Gurkhas  who  are  to  Join 
the  5th  Airborne  Brigade 
based  in  Britain. 

In  an  unusual  interven- 
tion, the  Queen  has  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  the 
plight  of  the  estimated 
3,000-5,000  people  from  In- 
dian and  other  ethnic  mi- 
norities in  Hong  Kong  who 
will  become,  in  effect, 
stateless  after  the  hand- 
over. 

The  letter  foam  Bucking- 
ham Palace  Increases  pres- 


sure on  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, Michael  Howard,  to 
relax  his  stand. 

Unlike  the  Gurkhas,  who 
are  nationals  of  Nepal,  | 
most  Indians  and  other  mi- 
norities resident  in  Hong 
Kong  were  born  as  full 
British  citizens  but  later 
reclassified  as  “British  na- 
tionals overseas”  with  no 
right  to  live  in  Britain. 

Mr  Patten  arrives  in  Lon- 
don today  and  Is  expected 
to  press  for  better  treat- 
ment for  those  affected  by 
the  Government’s  passport 
restrictions.  Similar  de- 
mands are  also  likely  to  be 
aired  in  Parliament  this 
week  when  MPs  hold  their 
last  formal  debate  on  the 


territory. 

The  Royal  British  Legion 
believes  today's  two-min- 
ute  silence  at  11  am  will  be 
the  most  widely  heeded 
since  shortly  after  the 
second  world  war. 

• A man  will  appear  in 
court  today  alter  a minis- 
ter’s face  was  slashed  dur- 
ing a Highland  village’s 
remembrance  service. 

The  Rev  John  MacPher- 
son  needed  16  stitches  In  a 
wound  received  during  yes- 
terday’s two-minute  silence' 
at  the  war  memorial  at 
Scourie  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sutherland. 

A local  man,  Donald  Mac- 
Leod, aged  52,  was  taken 
into  custody. 


Fleet  Street  doyenne  Maije  Proops  dies 


Sue  Quinn  

Marjorie  rroops,  doy- 
enne of  the  personal  ad- 
vice column  and  veteran  of 
Fleet  Street,  died  last  night 
Ms  Proops,  better  known  as 
Dear  Made,  dispensed  advice 
Awn  encouragement  and  at- 
tacked social  taboos  during  a 
career  that  spanned  a moral 
revolution  and  more  than  44 
years  on  her  beloved  Daily 
Mirror. 

She  was  believed  to  be  85 
when  die  died,  although  she 


hid  her  age  so  she  could  never 
be  retired. 

Labour  leader  Tony  Blair 
said  last  night  “She  was  a 
TfrgpmH  hi  journalism  and  will 
.be  sadly  missed,  not  Just  by 
the  Mirror  and  its  readers, 
but  by  the  .country,  who  came 
to  appreciate  her  warmth  and 
generosity." 

Her  journalistic  career 
began  with  the  Daily  Herald 
in  1945  as  fashion  editor,  but 
by  1954  she  was  agony  aunt 
on  Woman's  Mirror/  where 
she  asked  readers  to  send 
stamped  addressed  envelopes 


Britain 


EWorld  News 


for  special  ah  vice  on  matters 
deemed  improper  for  publica- 
tion. By  the  permissive  Six- 
ties her  column  was  openly 

advising  young  girls  on  con- 
traception and  abortion  and 
young  men  about  their  sexual 
Inadequacies. 

She  once  proudly  boasted 
that  she  was  the  first  journal- 
ist in  Britain  to  address  the 
issue  of  masturbation. 

Her  columns  reflected  the 
evolution  of  social  mares,  cov- 
ering issues  from  battered 
wives  and  children  to  Aids. 

She  was  devoted  to  the , 


Finance 


Daily  Mirror,  which  she 
steadfastly  refused  to  leave 
despite  lucrative  offers  from 
the  competition  because,  sbe 

said,  it  reflected  her  feelings  : 

about  society, - 

“It,  too.  cared  about  what 
happened  to  ordinary  folk,  to 
those  underdogs  I worried 
about  so  much.” 

She  had  a staff  of  eight  to 
handle  more  than  50,000  let- 
ters a year.  She  lo%ed  every 
one  as  some  correspondents 
leant  on  her  for  regular 
comfort 

But  behind  the  huge  trade- 
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mark  spectacles  and  long  cig- 
arette holder  was  a woman 
not  at  ease  In  her  own  life. 

An  authorised  biography 

released  in  1993,  in  which  she 

revealed  a 20-year  adulterous 
love  affair  during  a sexless 
marriage  to  Sidney  Proops, 
forced  her  to  appreciate  the 
true  meaning  of  agony,  she 
said. 

Last  night  fellow  agony 
aunt  Claire  Rayner  said:  “She 
was  a remarkable  woman.  I 
shall  miss  her." 

Obituary,  page  10 
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To  our  readers. 

Over  recent  weeks,  we  have  been 
experiencing  production  problems 
which  have  seriously  affected  our 
distribution  in  some  countries. 

We  have  now  Installed  new 
transmission  equipment  at  both  our 
overseas  print  sites  - an  investment 
which  will  ensure  a regular  and  timely 
distribution  of  The  Guardian 
International  to  our  readers  all  over 
the  world. 

Guardian  Newspapers  will  continue  to 
invest  in  the  future  — to  make  The 
Guardian  International  available  in  as 
many  countries  as  possible,  as  early  as 
possible. 

We  thank  you  for  your  continued 
support 

For  further  information  on  availability  and 
subscriptions,  please  contact  us: 

International  Publishing  Dept 
Tel:  (44)  (0)171 239  9949 
Fax:  (44)  (0)171 713  4131 
E-mail:  guardian.co.uk 
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*ou  dirty  fenian  bastard*!’  screams  a man  in  a Glasgow  Rangers  sweatshirt  as  Caftolics  enter.  -You  tell  ’em,  big  lad?  chime,  a cano*^ctadtall^ 

. Vi.... i hvk  Sh*  save  she's  catted 


David  Shairock 


I 


TS  called  the  buckle  in 
Ulster's  blble  belt,  and 
church-going  in  Bally- 
mena most  certainly  is  a 
b popular  activity.  But  lo, 
what  brings  hordes  of  Protes- 
tants to  a Catholic  church  on  a 
Saturday  night? 

Can  it  be  that  the  spirit  of 
peace  *>nd  reconciliation  has 
moved  the  good  people  of 
north  Antrim — who  faith- 
fully re-elect  Ian  Paisley  every 
general  election—  in  mysteri- 
ous ways?  Let  us  draw  near  in 
order  to  better  observe  the  pe- 
culiar events  unfolding  at  Our 
Lady's  Church,  Harryville. 

“You  dirty  fenlan  bas- 
tards!" screams  a man  in  a 
Glasgow  Rangers  sweatshirt 
“You  tell  ’em,  big  lad!"  chimes 
a callow  youth  clad  in  Reebok 
and  Adidas.  There's  a chorus 
of  The  Sash  and  then,  finally, 
that  old  fhvourite. . . yes  it's 
No  Pope  in  Rome: 


No,  nopope inRome, 

No  chapels  to  shine  in  my  eye, 

No  nuns  or  no  priests,  no 

rosary  beads. 

Every  day  is  the  Twelfth  of 
July. 

That  one  always  brings  the 
house  down.  It  has  been  doing 
service  for  the  200  loyalist  pro- 
testors outside  Our  Lady’s  for 
the  past  nine  weeks.  The  dem- 
onstrations are  yet  another 
lingering  after-effect  of  the 
summer's  convulsions  at 
Drumcree  and  beyond,  reig- 
niting the  old  Green-Orange 
antagonism 

The  protests  outside  Our 
Lady's  began  in  direct  retalia- 
tion to  the  blocking  of  an  Or- 
ange parade  through  the 
largely  nationalist  village  of 
Dunloy  at  the  fag-end  of  the 
Bpniial  lYiarnhingseaBOTV, 
Other  Catholic  churches  in 
Bushmills  and  Dervock  were 
also  affected.  In  some  of  the 
early  Incidents  parishioners 
were  prevented  from  entering 
their  places  of  worship.  At 
Our  Lady's  the  weekly  Satur- 
day evening  to  at- 

tract 600.  One  week,  atten- 
dance dropped  to  nine  but 
since  then  the  numbers  have 
risen  to  300. 

The  poison  that  has  bubbled 
up  since  Drumcree,  and  which 
has  created  an  atmosphere  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Catholic 
that  most  people  say  they 
have  not  experienced  in  de- 
cades, has  wrecked 


Insider’ 

fears  on 
Tunnel 

shares 


Ian  King 


THE  Serious  Fraud 
Office  said  last 
night  that  it  was  in- 
vestigating possible 
Insider  dealing  In 
shares  of  Eurotunnel,  the 
Channel  tunnel  operator. 

The  SFO  said  it  was  looking 
into  the  trades  at  the  request 
of  the  French  authorities. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  inves- 
tigation, which  is  understood 
to  have  the  support  of 
Michael  Howard,  the  Home 
Secretary,  the  SFO  does  not 
have  to  bring  charges. 

The  deals  are  thought  to 
have  been  carried  out  on  the 
London  and  Paris  stock  ex- 
changes in  1994  — the  year  in 
which  the  tunnel  opened  — 
shortly  before  Eurotunnel  an- 
nounced plans  to  restructure 
its  debt,  which  now  stands  at 
over  £9  billion. 

It  Is  thought  the  French  au- 
thorities want  the  SFO  to  In- 
vestigate allegations  that 
some  nine  City  banks  and  in- 
stitutions were  involved  in 
manipulating  the  price  of 
Eurotunnel  shares. 

The  basis  of  the  French  In- 
vestigation, being  conducted 
by  the  insider  dealing  unit  of 
the  French  police,  is  that  in- 
formation on  the  restructur- 
ing terms  leaked  to  specula- 
tors before  it  was  made 
public. 

At- the  time,  Eurotunnel’s 
chairman.  Sir  Alastair  Mor- 
ton, expressed  concern  that 
“professional  short  sellers” 
were  driving  down  the  price 
of  Eurotunnel  shares  in  order 
to  make  a profit  by  buying 
them  back  more  cheaply  at  a 
later  date. 

Eurotunnel  Is  believed  to 
have  complained  on  numer- 
ous occasions  to  the  French 
authorities  about  trades  in  its 
shares,  and  before  its  latest 
debt  restructuring  this  year  it 
requested  that  dealings  be 


suspended  well  in  advance  of 
any  announcement. 

Last  night,  a spokeswoman 
for  Eurotunnel  said  the  com- 
pany welcomed  the  investiga- 
tion, but  had  not  yet  been 
shown  any  documentation. 

She  added:  “The  investiga- 
tion is  being  conducted  into 
other  companies,  not  os,  so  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  to 
comment  further.” 

Confirming  the  investiga- 
tion, SFO  spokesman  James 
ODonoghue  said  any  informa- 
tion collected  would  be  passed 
to  the  French  authorities.  "We 
do  not  have  grounds  to  inves- 
tigate market  manipulation 
on  a domestic  level.’’ 

Mr  O’Donoghue  said  the 
SFO  was  not  conducting  its 
own  domestic  investigation 
because  most  Eurotunnel 
.shares  are  owned  by  French 
Institutions.  “Most  dealings 
in  Eurotunnel  shares  have 
been  in  Paris,  so  it's  not  sur- 
prising that  the  focus  should 
be  over  there,"  be  said. 

Because  Eurotunnel’s  debts 
are  so  huge.  225  banks  are 
owed  money  by  Eurotunnel, 
with  some  26  in  charge  of  ne- 
gotiations with  the  company 
on  debt  restructuring. 

According  to  City  insiders, 
with  so  many  Institutions  in- 
volved it  would  be  surprising 
if  some  confidential  informa- 
tion had  not  leaked. 

The  SFO  investigation  is 
the  latest  of  a series  of  inci- 
dents which  have  taken  the 
shine  off  Europe's  most  ambi- 
tious engineering  project.  The 
tunnel  has  been  plagued  by 
operating  delays,  revenues 
Car  below  expectations,  and 
an  unsustainable  interest  rate 
bill  or  £2  million  a day,  and 
has  severely  disappointed  in- 
vestors as  the  shares  plum- 
meted below  the  offer  price. 

The  disclosure  of  the  SFO’s 
involvement  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce further  turbulence  when 
the  stock  markets  open  in 
London  and  Paris  today. 
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Members  of  the  RUC  stand  guard  outside  Our  Lady’s  Church  to  protect  it  from  the  Protestant  crowd  photograph:  kelvw  boves 


businesses,  torched  Orange 
hails  and  churches  and 
sparked  riots  at  soccer  games. 
None  of  that  is  unfamiliar. 
Picketing  religious  buildings, 
however,  is  a brand  new  phe- 
nomenon and  a uniquely  vile 
spectacle  to  watch. 

It  begins  with  the  arrival  of 
a fleet  of  the  ROC'S  battleship- 
grey  armoured  Land  Rovers 


as  the  sun  begins  to  set  They 
mooch  around  Harryville,  a 
staunchly  loyalist  southern 
suburb  of  Ballymena,  before 
drawing  themselves  into  a cir- 
cle around  Our  Lady's.  The 
church  already  has  an  ugly 
iron  fence  and  the  parochial 
house  is  covered  in  wire 
grilles. 

Father  Frank  Mullazi  is  pre- 


paring for  the  evening  mass 
within.  A survivor  of  the  Bia- 
fran  war  in  1967,  be  swears  he 
was  more  frightened  In  Bally- 
mena last  July  than  he  ever 
was  in  Africa.  “It  has  been 
very  scarey  for  people  coming 
here  and  now  the  nights  are 
dosing  in  it's  even  worse  be- 
cause you  can't  see  how  many 
are  out  there,”  be  says.  The 


police  have  advised  the  priest 
to  make  a dash  across  the  open 
ground  from  the  parochial 
house  to  the  church. 

The  parochial  house  has 
been  stoned  on  several  occa- 
sions. During  Twelfth  Week 
—the  apex  of  the  marching 
season  in  July  — he  looked 
out  of  the  window  through  the 
protective  wire  one  morning 


and  saw  his  car  merrily 
burning. 

When  the  chanting  rises  to  a 
crescendo  It  can  be  clearly 
heard  during  the  service.  “I 
thought  I had  a foir  command 
of  obscenities  but  there’ve 

been  a few  new  ones  on  me." 

Father  MuUan  no  longer 
spends  the  night  In  the  house, 
even  If  it  does  resemble  a bun- 
ker. A tew  years  ago  he  suf- 
fered a heart  attack.  The 
Church  sent  him  to  Bally- 
menu,  thinking  it  would  be  a 

nice  quiet  place  for  him  to 
spend  his  declining  years.  Hfc 
smiles  at  the  irony  etf  his  life. 

The  press  no  longer  takes 
much  interest  In  the  picket 
and  even  he  has  given  up  men- 
tioning it  during  the  service. 
There  is  apparently  no  media- 
tion taking  place,  or  if  there  is 
, he  is  not  aware  of  it  “People 
just  take  It  for  granted  now. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  who’s 
in  charge  but  Harryville  Is 
apparently  the  benchmark 
now.  You  know,  if  anything 
happens  anywhere  in  North- 
ern Ireland  that  seems  to  in- 
fringe on  protestant  rights 
they  seem  to  take  it  out  of  us 
here. 

“There’s  a few  eggs  thrown 
and  fire  crackers  and  people 
coming  fo  the  mass  have  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  these  luna- 
tics. It’s  just  contemptible, 
that’s  the  only  word  for  It" 

At  6.50pm  an  elderly  lady, 
leaning  on  a walking  stick,  ar- 


rives. She  says  shes  called 

Mary  and  has  been  coming  to 
Our  Lady's  since  it  was  built 

26  years  ago.  “1  tkmt  want  any 
trouble  but  I don’t  want  the 

chapel  closed  down  and.  If 
people  are  afraid  of  coming, 
that’s  what  will  happen.” 

Once  the  service  gets  under- 
way the  protestors  amuse  - 
themselves  by  baiting  the 
police,  singing  “Sinn  Fein-  .. 
RUC.  Sinn  Fein-RUC"  and 
blocking  the  road 500  yards  tn 
the  right  of  Our  Lady's,  wait- 
ing for  the  police  to  move  in 
and  then  dashing 600  yards  to 
the  left  to  repeat  the  stunt 

The  police  bring  a few  dogs 
forward  as  the  mass  draws  to  a 
close  and  the  foithflil  begin  to. .. 
depart,  most  of  them  leaving 
the  area  by  car. 

As  they  leavethere  are  calls 
. of  “Cheerio,  don’t  coroe  back, 
you’re  not  wanted  here." 

A young  woman  steps  out  in 
front  of  a car.  the  headlamps 
freezing  her  Sice  which  is  con- 
torted into  a mask  of  hatred. 
“Go  on  you  scum  ye.  fuck  off!” 
she  screams  at  the  occupants, 
one  of  whom  is  Mary  with  her 
walking  stick. 

As  the  police  pull  back,  pur- 
sued by  jeers,  the  demonstra- 
tion breaks  up  with  young 
men  promising  one  another 
they  will  be  back  again  next 

week.  They  head  off  into  the 
freezing  night  to  boy  chips 
and  watch  Blind  Date  on  the 
television. 


Russian  police  stand  next  to  the  body  of  a victim  of  a bomb  blast  at  a memorial  service  in  a Moscow  cemetery.  At  least  13  people  were  killed  in  the  attack  photograph;  dima  korotayev 


Moscow  grave  bomb  kills  13 


Escalating  mob  wars  blamed 
for  carnage  at  Afghan  war 
veterans’  memorial  service 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


RUSSIA'S  mobster 
battles  reached  a new 
pitch  of  horror  yester- 
day as  a powerful 
bomb  exploded  among  a 
crowd  of  veterans  of  the 
Afghan  war  and  their  families 
at  a memorial  service  in  Mos- 
cow, killing  at  least  13  people 
and  wounding  18  more,  in- 
cluding a child. 

The  home-made  device, 
containing  5 lbs  of  TNT.  went 
off  in  the  Ko  tlyakovskoye 
cemetery  as  about  130  people 
gathered  at  the  graveside  of 
Mikhail  Llkhodey,  the  former 
head  of  the  Afghan  War  Inva- 
lids Foundation,  who  was  as- 
sassinated by  a bomb  outside 
his  flat  two  years  ago. 

Police  said  yesterday's 


bomb  bad  been  hidden  under 
the  mourners'  table,  which  is 
a permanent  fixture  at  many 
Orthodox  Christian  graves. 

The  force  of  the  blast  threw 
one  body  30  yards.  Among 
those  tailed  were  Likhodey's 
successor,  Sergei  Trakhirov, 
and  his  widow,  Yelena 
Krasnolutskaya. 

Investigators  immediately 
ascribed  the  bomb  to  a roz- 
borka  — a settling  of  accounts 
between  criminal  groups 
vying  for  control  of  the  foun- 
dation's business  activities. 

Afghan,  veterans'  groups 
benefited  until  recently  from 
generous  tax  exemptions,  in- 
tended to  raise  money  to  help 
soldiers  disabled  in  the  war. 
But  before  the  exemptions 
were  ended  last  year,  the 
underworld  and  shady  busi- 
nessmen had  exploited  them 


for  huge  tax-free  Import- 
export  operations. 

“There’s  a real  struggle  for 
power  going  on  between  [vet- 
erans'] organisations,"  said 
Mikhail  Berger,  a journalist 
from  Izvestlya  newspaper 
who  has  led  campaigns 
against  the  exemptions.  “In 
1994  and  1995,  they  had  very 
considerable . advantages  in 
the  export  of  oil  and  the  im- 
port of  cars." 

A year  after  Likhodey’s 
murder,  his  rival  for  author- 
ity tn  the  14,000-strong  veter- 
ans' lobby,  Valery  Radchikov, 
was  seriously  wounded  in  an 
assassination  attempt  It  was 
not  clear  whether  he  had  been 
trying  to  take  control  of  the 
foundation  or  simply  runs  a 
rival  veterans'  organisation. 

Exemptions  and  other  bene- 
fits have  led  to  violence  in 
other  areas.  Earlier  this 
month  the  president  of  the 
Russian  Association  of  the 
Deaf.  Valery  Korablinov,  was 
shot  dead  In  his  luxury  car.  It 
was  the  fourth  killing  in  18 
months  related  to  the  deaf 


association  and  thought  to  be 
linked  to  attempts  by  orga- 
nised crime  groups  to  plug 
into  the  association’s 
privileges. 

In  a scandal  that  shook  the 
Kremlin,  the  National  Sports 
Foundation,  run  by  close 
friends  of  President  Boris 
Yeltsin,  used  its  tax  exemp- 
tions to  import  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds  worth  of 
duty-free  goods  to  sell  on  the 
open  market.  Its  recently 
reinstated  head,  Boris  Fyo- 
dorov, was  the  target  of  an  as- 
sassination attempt  this  year. 

The  country's  corrupt, 
underpaid  and  badly  trained 
law  enforcement  agencies 
have  foiled  to  solve  the  hun- 
dreds of  assassinations  of 
businessmen,  politicians  and 
journalists  which  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  five  years. 

Ip  a report  Issued  yesterday 
Moscow  police  said  the  mur- 
der rate  In  the  capital  was 
down  compared  with  last 
year,  but  there  had  still  been 
219  contract  killings  in  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year. 


Bewitchment  and  weirdness  in  world  of  Welshpop 


Review 


Caroline  Sullivan 

Catatonla/Qorfcy*s  Zygotic 
Mynci 

LA2/King’s  College,  London 

IS  there  an  actual  "Welsh 
scene”  or  do  a lot  of  new 
bands  Just  happen  to  come 
from  there?  It’s  all  too  easy  to 
picture  the  current  prolifera- 
tion as  belonging  to  one  chib 
whose  entry  requirements 
are  knowing  the  same  three 
lo-fi  chords  and  the  ability  to 
speak  a smattering  of  their 
native  tongue.  But  scratch  a 


Welsh  band,  and  you  discover 
peeved  people  who  fail  to  see 
any  similarities  between 
themselves  and  the  next  guys. 
They  would  certainly  resent 
being  lumped  into  the  same 
review.  But  if  Cardiff's  Cata- 
tonia and  Carmarthen's  Gor- 
ky’s Zygotic  Mynci  will  play 
London  on  the  same  night  at 
venues  10  minutes  apart . . . 

The  two  constitute  a good 
argument  against  the  view 
that  Welsh  bands  sound  alike. 
Dream-poppy  Catatonia  have 
about  as  much  in  common 
with  psychedelic  blzarros 
Gorky’s  as  the  Spice  Girls  do 
with  Bjork.  The  first  typify 
the  guitar-led  scene  develop- 
ing around  Cardiff  and  New- 
port and  have  every  chance  of 


making  it  big,  mainly  thanks 
to  gloriously  jaded  singer 
Cerys  Matthews.  The  second 
originate  in  the  rural  west 
and  ...  well,  to  quote  their 
publicist  as  he  watched  them 
at  King's  College,  “I've 
worked  with  Julian  Cope  for 
15  years  and  I’ve  finally  found 
a group  that’s  further  out 
there  than  he  is." 

High  praise  indeed,  but 
Gorky's  weirdness  rather 
scuppers  their  chances  of 
being  more  than  a cult  indie 
attraction,  despite  scoring  a 
hit  single  with  Patio  Song. 
Their  differentness  is  proba- 
bly genetic,  the  drummer's 
and  bassist’s  fathers  being, 
respectively,  the  Chief  Druid 
of  Wales  and  a sackbut  player 


in  a medieval  orchestra. 

It  seemed  best  to  start  with 
the  relatively  straightforward 
Catatonia  at  LA2.  The  place 
was  jammed,  testament  to 
their  A-list  status  on  Radio  l's 
Evening  Session.  Despite  the 
band  being  essentially  invisi- 
ble behind  a sea  of  wobbling 
heads,  it  took  all  of  three 
seconds  to  establish  that  Mat- 
thews is  the  raison  d'etre,  and 
the  backing  band  mere — 
men.  Without  her- angel-rasp 
and  beery  camaraderie.  Cata- 
tonia would  be  another  mid- 
dling post-Britpop  outfit. 
With  her,  they’re  as  bewitch- 
ing as  the  pre-blg-in-America 
Cranberries,  and  could  easily 
be  as  successful  — if  Ameri- 
cans are  not  offended  by  the 


sight  of  a young  lady  waving 
a can  of  Stella  like  , she’s  Rod 
Stewart,  that  is. 

A sharp,  frigid  trek  to  the 
sixth  floor  of  a building  near 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  a whole 
different  world.  Unlike  the 
unanimously  enthusiastic 
Catatonia  audience,  the 
Gorky  crowd  was  ambivalent 
“Say  that  they're  rubbish," 
one  short  student-type  direc- 
ted me  as  his  mfftte  shouted: 
“BoringT  - 

Boring?  Anything  but, 
schmuck.  Their-  Influences 
are  too  diverse  j—  from  the 
Beach  Boys  to  Ke  rin  Ayers  — 
and  their  appe  arance 
Planet  of  the  Na  ds 
to  be  less  than  rijvei 
even  put  that  drill* 


heritage  to.  good  use  in  such 
numbers  as  the  dissonant,  un- 
earthly Blood  Chant 
Given  that  three  of  the  four 
are  under  21,  much  of  their 
experimentation  comes  under 
the  heading  Youthful  Folly 
(take  — please  — The  Game 
Of  Eyes,  constructed  around  a 
vocal  duel  between  singer 
Euros  Childs'  soft  drawl  and 
bassist  Richard  James's  Isaac 
Hayes  rumble),  but  no  matter. 
There  is  something  cherish- 
able  about  a band  who  not 
only  interpose  long  Welsh 
phraop".  irft-  tunes  but 
e • . ays  £ r .^f- 
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Oxfam 

Save  lives  in 
Central  Africa 


Up  to  one  million  people  in  Eastern 
Zaire  are  dying  from  starvation  and 
disease.  Some  refugees  have  been  able 
to  flee  into  Rwanda,  Burundi,  Uganda, 
and  Tanzania.  Oxfam  can  help  them. 

We  are  providing  clean  water  for 
thousands  of  those  who  have  escaped 
the  turmoil.  You  can  help  us  to  save 
more  lives. 


We  are  doing  everything  possl 
need  extra  Hinds  now  to  rest 
crisis  unfolds. 


Please,  give  a 


F‘V  but  we 
-3  as  this 


CHMflt  card  donations 
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Yes,  I want  to  help  OxfaS;' JyVork  in 
I Central  Africa.  Here  Is  my  drf-VsIon  of: 

I £25  □ £50  □ 
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Commons  committee  to  quiztormer  Tory  whip  as  deadline  reached  in  cash  for  quest 


THE 

TANGLED 

WEB 


New  phase 
for  Hamilton 
and  Greer 
cash 
inquiries 


back 

under 

spotlight 


David  Hencke  on  attempts  to  lift  the 
veil  on  Westminster’s  shadowy  worlds 


THE  cash  for  ques- 
tions affair  returns 
to  the  centre  of  the 
political  stage  today 
when  the  Inquiry,  by 
the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioner for  Standards  moves 
Into  a new  phase  and  a gov- 
ernment minister  is  ques- 
tioned by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Standards  and 
Privileges  Committee. 

This  afternoon  the  commit- 
tee meets  in  a televised  ses- 
sion to  question  David  Wil- 
letts, the  Paymaster  General 
and  former  whip,  and  the 
Tory  grandee  Sir  Geoffrey 
Johnson  Smith,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Commons 
Members'  Interests’  Commit- 
tee, about  whether  they  tried 
to  smother  an  inquiry  into 
the  affair  two  years  ago. 

And  tonight  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Standards, 
reaches  his  provisional  dead- 
line for  receiving  evidence 
about  the  affair  so  he  can 
begin  questioning  witnesses. 
His  Inquiry  follows  the  col- 
lapse of  the  libel  case  brought 
against  the  Guardian  by  the 
ex-minister  Nell  Hamilton 
and  the  lobbyist  Ian  Greer. 

Both  proceedings  will  shed 
a rare  shaft  of  light  on  the 
secretive  and  shadowy  worlds 
of.  whips  and  lobbyists  in 
Westminster  and  examine 
whether  Conservative  MPs 
became  embroiled  in  a web  of 
corrupt  practices. 

• The  inquiry  by  Sir  Gordon 
goes  beyond  the  allegations 
that  Harrods  owner  Mo- 
hamed  A1  Fayed  paid  former 
ministers  Mr  Hamilton  and 


Tim  Smith,  either  directly  or 
through  Mr  Greer,  to  ask 
questions  in  Parliament. 

The  allegations  over  Har- 
rods are  that  five  Conserva- 
ttve  MPs,  Jdr  Hajnilton,  Mr 
pBmith,  Sir  Michael  Grylls, 
Andrew  Bowden  and  Sir 
Peter  Hordern,  were  co-ordin- 
ated through  Mr  Greer  to  ask 
questions. 

In  addition  helpful  informa- 
tion was  also  passed  on,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Greer,  by  Gerry 
Malone,  then  parliamentary 
private  secretary  to  trade  sec- 
retary Sir  Leon  Brittan,  now 
a health  minister. 

Investigations  into  Ian 
Greer  Associates  .also 
revealed  that  Mr  Hamilton 
had  been  paid  twice  previ- 
ously for  introducing  Mr 
Greer  clients.  . . 

Michael  Brown,  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  Cleethorpes,  was 
paid  by  Mr  Greer  for  intro- 
ducing one  of  the  clients,  and 
Lady  Olga  Maitland,  Conser- 
vative MP  for  Sutton  and 
Cheam,  was  paid  by  Mr  Greer 
for  helping  to  secure  payment 
for  a Kuwaiti  client,  before 
she  was  elected.  They  have 
confirmed  they  received 
money. 

Some  24  MPs  — 21  Tory, 
two  Labour  and  one  liberal 
— received  contributions  to 
election  expenses  of  between 
£200  and  £5,000  from  Ian 
Greer  Associates  — although 
the  money  came  from  Tory 
donors,  Mr  A1  Fayed  and 
David  Allen  of  DHL,  the  cou- 
rier company.  • 


Insider  trade-off,  |»9«  9 


Battered  Tyson’s  thoughts 
turn  to  lucrative  rematch 


John  Duncan 
■Sports  Correspondent 


1 fearsome  boxing,  repu- 
cion  of  Mike  Tyson, 
d,  battered  and  bloodied 
defeat  at  the  hands  of 
er  Halyfleld,  wfll  never 
□ back.  But  even  as  he 
Minted  out  in  the  11th 
in  Las  Vegas,  promoter 
jng  was  proclaiming  a 
»h  that  could  break  box- 
s-offlee  records, 
ion’s  team  talked  the 
calked  the  walk.  We’ve 
smile  and  say:  'When  s 
ext  oner."  said  King, 
have  a setback  every 
and  again,  and  you 
ip  and  attack.  Dont 
Mike  Tyson  off  yet  ... 
going  to  see  if  we  can 
ogetber  the  gfeate^ 
ch  in  the  history  of 

at  strips  SVson  of  the 

ns  of  the  invincible  aura 

j52  through  37  fights 
losing  in  °ut' 

lames  Buster  Douglas, 
bts  had  been  cast  onto 
- to  recover  after  a four- 
01  sentence  for  rape  pre- 

d him  nghttag  until 
t last  year.  Since  then 
5 shown  only 
w violence  that  set  him 


apart  from,  every  other 

heavyweight.  . 

But  he  remained  aenanc 
“People  lose,  everybody  loses 
fights,  we  lose  In  life,  but  it's 
the  ones  who  can  come  back 
who  win.  It’s  die  sphdt  and 

pharantw  that  COUBtS.  I get  80 

much  money  to  fight^ma^ 

how  ctm  I not  continue  to  flgte 
I look  forward  to  a rematch. 

He  was  paid  SOTmiffion 
(£18  million)  for  his  night  s 
work;  HoJyQeld  *12  million. 
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How  other  nations  investigate 


IF  an  American 
politician  was 
accused  of  tak- 
ing cash  fbr 

questions  investigations  would  be 
Spearheaded  by  the  US  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Colombia  or  an  attor- 
ney from  the  politician’s  home  state. 
Attorneys  are  Independent  fbr  the  leg- 
islature but  are  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident. Depending  on  the  severity  and 
the  natnre  of  the  investigations  it 
could  be  either  a criminal  or  civil 
case.  If  it  were  criminal,  it  would  be 
taken  up  by  the  FBI.  If  it  was  a matter 
of  ethics  it  would  be  investigated  by 
the  House  or  Senate  ethics  committee. 
If  found  guilty,  the  politician  could  be 
either  fined  or  jailed.  Suspension 
would  need  impeachment 
proceedings. 

Gary  Younge  in  Washington 


France 


AN  independent 
state  commis- 
sion of  jurists 
and judges 
watches  over  MPs*  suspect  finances 
but  prosecutions  cannot  be  carried 
out  unless  MPs  themselves  vote  to  lift 
immunity  from  prosecution.  About  20 

deputies  have  had  their  immunity 

lifted  in  thepast  40  years.  Other  disci- 
plinary questions  are  settled  pri- 
vately by  party  parliamentary  chair- 
men and  the  speaker.  There  has  never 
been  a scandal  over  payment  for  ques- 
tions, but  many  MPs  receive  electoral 
aid  from  lobbies,  particularly  agricul- 
tural This  has  to  be  declared.  As  most 
of  the  557  deputies  are  mayors  or  local 
councillors,  nearly  all  corruption 
cases  involve  kickbacks  to  favour 
public  works’  projects. 

Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


Germany 


THE  code  of 
conduct  for  MPs 
stipulates  that  a 
Bundestag 
member  may  not  accept  sums  other 
than  the  legally  provided  salary  and 
allowances.  “Cash  for  questions” 
would  probably  violate  that  code,  say 
experts,  though  no  such  cases  have 
copie  to  light.  An  inquiry  would  be 
conducted  by  the  parliament  speaker 
into  a suspected  violation  of  the  code. 
It  would  not  be  seen  as  a criminal 
offence  but  a finding  of  gross  breach  of 
the  code  would  be  published,  result- 
ing in  pressure  for  resignation.  The 
speaker  can  extend  the  inquiry, 
bringing  In  deputy  speakers  and 
whips.  The  entire  inquiry  is  confiden- 
tial and  private.  No  punishment  or 
sanction  is  stipulated. 

Ian  Tray  nor  in  Bonn 
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ions  inquiry 

Glimpse  into 
government 
whips’ 
secret  world 


David  Hencke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


A Glimpse  into  the 

shadowy  world  or 
government  whips 
will  be  given  lodav 
when  David  Willetts,  the  Pay- 
master General  and  former 
JUJdOT  whip,  is  questioned  by 
MPs  as  to  whether  he  tried  to 
smother  the  first  “cash  for 
questions”  inquiry  in  1994. 

The  hearing  is  being  held 
only  because  the  Guardian 
was  able  to  subpoena  papers 
from  Richard  Ryder,  then  the 
Government  Chier  Whip,  dur- 
ing preparations  for  the  col- 
lapsed libel  case  brought 
against  the  newspaper  bv  the 
former  minister.  Neil  Hamil- 
ton, and  lobbyist  lan  Greer. 

For  the  first  time  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  hand  over  a 
page  of  the  whips'  loose-leaf 
“black  book”  where  secret  re- 
cords are  kept  on  party  politi- 
cal problems  facing  ministers 
and  detailed  and  sometimes 
embarrassing  facts  about 
Tory-  colleagues  are  minuted 
— including  in  some  rases 
sexual  and  financial  prob- 
lems. In  the  past,  records  of 
mistresses  and  closet  gay  ac- 
tivities have  been  recorded, 
so  that  should  the  informa- 
tion became  public,  a damage- 
limitation  exercise  can  be 
mounted  or  the  member  told 
to  quit  public  office. 

For  example  it  was  known 
that  Michael  Brown.  Conser- 
vative MP  for  Cleethorpes. 
was  gay  wben  he  was  ap- 
pointed a junior  whip.  He  had 
made  no  secret  of  it  in  the 
Commons,  but  when  a scan- 
dal of  a holiday  with  a young 
Scottish  defence  civil  servant 
broke  in  the  newspapers,  he 
was  expected  to  quit. 

Today's  hearing,  however, 
is  about  a fundamental  issue 
— the  independence  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  executive  anx- 
ious to  impose  its  own  politi- 
cal priorities. 

The  handwritten  memo 
suggests  that  Mr  Willetts,  in 
his  role  as  a government 
whip,  tried  to  persuade  Sir 
Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith,  the 
Tory  graodee  who  then 
chaired  the  Commons  Mem- 
bers Interests  Committee,  not 
to  inquire  into  allegations 
that  Mr  Hamilton  received 
cash  and  shopping  vouchers 
from  Mohamed  A1  Fayed, 
owner  of  Harrods,  to  table 
parliamentary  questions. 

The  committee  was  at  the 
time  examining  a complaint 
from  Alex  Carlile.  Liberal  MP 
for  Montgomery,  that  Mr 
Hamilton  had  failed  to  de- 
clare his  £4.000  stay  at  the 
Rite  Hotel,  Paris,  owned  by 
Mr  A1  Fayed,  and  allegations 
about  £6,000  in  cash  and 
voucher  payments. 

Mr  Willetts  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  Sir  Geoffrey  the 
possibility  of  “exploiting  the 
good  Tory  majority"  on  the 
committee  to  ensure  the  issue 
was  dealt  with  as  quickly  as 
possible,  or  alternatively  that 
the  committee  should  ^lefer 
any  Investigation,  citing  Mr 
Hamilton’s  pending  libel 
action  against  the  Guardian. 

This  episode  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the 
whips'  office  was  involved  In 
trying  to  influence  a quasi- 
judicial committee  to  help  a 
Tory  ex-minister  in  trouble.  It 
had  already  appointed  a gov- 
ernment whip  to  the  commit- 
tee for  the  first  time  — 
Andrew  Mitchell,  since  pro- 
moted to  junior  social  secu- 
rity minister. 

Mr  Willetts  — who  was  last 


David  Willetts:  memo  raises 
questions  over  his  role 


Willetts  is 
said  to  have 
suggested 
‘exploiting 
good  Tory 
majority’  on 
Commons 
committee 


week  given  the  opportunity  to 
refresh  his  memory  with  a 
meeting  with  Murdo  Mac- 
Lean,  the  chier  whip's  private 
secretary  — apparently  plans 
to  argue  that  he  was  new  to 
the  job  and  naive  about  what 
he  wrote. 

The  committee  did.  in  ef- 
fect. brush  the  affair  under 
the  carpet  by  saying  it  could 
not  inquire  into  the  allega- 
tions about  money  because 
they  were  going  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr  Hamilton's  pending 
libel  action  against  the 
Guardian  and  were  therefore 
sub-judice.  Labour  members 
walked  out  in  protest,  and  Mr 
Hamilton  was  lightly  repri- 
manded by  the  remaining 
Tory  members  for  not  declar- 
ing his  stay  at  the  Rite. 

For  the  whips  it  was  a good 
result. 

Whips  have  special  advan- 
tages as  they  go  about  their 
business.  Their  papers  are 
not  classed  as  government 
papers  but  “party  and  per- 
sonal", so  they  do  not  have  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Public  Re- 
cords Office.  No  one  can  find 
out  what  they  have  been  up  to 
unless  former  whips  decide  to 
write  their  memoirs. 

Former  chief  whip  Tim 
Renton,  who  held  office  from 
October  1989  to  November 
1990,  said:  “What  happens  to 
the  papers  is  entirely  up  to  an 
Individual  chief  whip.  He  can 
keep  them  or  destroy  them." 

Since  the  Guardian's  success 
in  obtaining  documents  by 
subpoena,  the  present  chief 
whip.  Alastair  Goodlad.  seems 
to  have  changed  the  rules.  Cur- 
rent whips*  papers  are  said  to 
be  time-limited  and  former 
chief  whips,  whose  papers 
remain  in  No.  12  Downing 
Street,  are  being  asked  if  they 
want  to  take  the  papers  away 
or  have  them  destroyed. 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  joins  in  attack  on  the  Home  Secretary’s  plans  for  US-style  minimum  mandatory  sentences  on  repeat  offenders 

Top  judge  hits  at  Howard  proposals 


Alan  Travis 

Home  AfMra  Editor 

BRITAIN’S  most 
senior  judge,  the 
new  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  yesterday 
said  he  would  join 
the  fight  against  key  parts  of 
Michael  Howard's  law  and 

order  legislation. 

The  attack  by  Lord  Bing- 
ham on  the  Crime  (Sentenc- 
ing) Bill,  particulars  its  intro- 
duction of  US-style  minimum 
mandatory  sentences,  comes 
hard  on  the  heels  of  similar 
criticism  from  three  former 
Tory  cabinet  ministers,  Dou- 
ga s Hurd,  Kenneth  Baker  and 
Peter  Brooke. 


But  Lord  Bingham  said  he 
would  not  play  an  active  role 
in  the  campaign  in  Parlia- 
ment to  force  the  Government 
to  drop  parts  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  minimum  the 
Judges  wanted  was  to  be  able 
to  set  aside  a mandatory  sen- 
tence If  they  believed  It  would  1 
lead  to  Injustice. 

The  legislation,  which  was  1 
unopposed  by  Labour  at  its  1 
second  reading  last  week,  will , 
introduce  a three-year  mini- ' 
mum  mandatory  sentence  for 
third-time  burglars;  seven- 
year  minimum  sentences  for 
repeat  drug  dealers;  and  an 
automatic  life  sentence  for 
second -time  violent  crimi- 
nals, including  rapists  and 
armed  robbers. 


Lord  Bingham,  speaking  on 
BBC's  Breakfast  with  Frost, 
said  that  the  introduction  by 
Mr  Howard  of  a concession 
allowing  judges  to  pass  sen- 
tences less  that  the  manda- 
tory minimum  "in  excep- 
tional circumstances*’  was  for 
too  narrow  to  win  their 
backing. 

“This  does  not  meet  the 
problem  at  alL"  He  cited  a 
1991  law  which  said  judges 
should  not  suspend  sentences 
except  in  exceptional 
circumstances. 

“In  a very  closely  related 
context  the  courts  have  had  to 
construe  this  exception 
recently  and  they  have  done 
what  Parliament  intended 
and  they  have  put  a narrow 


construction  on  it  They  have 
treated  psychiatric  problems, 
financial  pressures,  family 
difficulties  and  threats  of  sui- 
cide as  not  being  exceptional- 
"ln  the  run  of  criminal 
cases,  these  kinds  of  explana- 
tions are  coming  up  all  the 
time  and  so  a Judge  is  going  to 
have  to,  to  be  true  to  the  in- 
tentions of  Parliament,  put 
his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say 
‘Is  this  exceptional?"  and  usu- 
ally it  will  not  be.” 

The  problems  with  Mr 
Howard's  legislation  would  be 
mitigated  if  it  “did  not  oblige 
a judge  to  pass  a mandatory 
sentence  if  he  considers  it,  in 
all  the  circumstances,  un- 
just". He  would  expect  a judge 
to  give  his  reasons  in  open 


court  in  such  cases.  “That  at 
least  would  enable  him  to 
give  effect  to  his  sense  of  the 
justice  of  the  case  . . . That  is 
what  he  is  there  for.  HO  Is  a 
professional  paid  to  be  expert 
in  these  matters." 

Hie  was  critical  of  Mr 
Howard’s  plans  to  ahtilish  the 
current  system  of  automatic 
pande.and  early  release.  The 
current  system  had  worked 
well. 

Now  it  was  to  be  replaced 
by  a scheme  under  which 
prison  officers  would  be  ex- 
pected to  decide  which  in- 
mates deserved  time  off  for 
good  behaviour  and  which 
did  not 

That  was  a recipe  for  all 
kinds  of  tensions. 


Law  lords  to 
put  judgments 
on  Internet 

T HE  House  of  Lords  will 
1 .this  week  become  the 
first  British  court  to  pub- 
lish its  Judgments  an  the  In- 
ternet, writes  Clare  Dyer. 

Five  law  lords,  including 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord 
Mackay,  will  launch  the 
venture  on  Thursday  with  a 
unanimous  judgment  in  the 
case  of  a flash  fire  at  a 
chemical  factory. 

It  will  be  published  on 
Parliament's  home  page  at 

http://www.parUamentu)c- 


The  lead  Judgment  will  be 
delivered  by  Lord  Hoff- 
mann, an  ax-academic  who 
travels  to  work  by  bicycle 
and  has  a keen  interest  In 
information  technology. 

He  and  Lords  Jauncey, 
Mustill,  and  Gough  will  de- 
cide whether  a 1993  convic- 
tion against  Associated  Oc- 
tet Limited  under  the 
Health  and  Safety  at  Work 
Act  should  stand. 

The  law.  lords  produce  30 
to  60  Judgments  a year, 
hearing  only  those  cases 
that  raise  questions  of  law 
of  public  importance. 

Law  reports  are  already 
available  on  the  Internet, 
but  these  are  summaries  by 
lawyers  of  court  Judg- 


ments. The  House  of  Lords 
is  the  first  to  publish  mil 
judgments.  Incidentally 
saving  the  cost  of  £5  each 
and  a trip  to  the  Lords’  ju- 
dicial office  for  the  written 
version. 

A spokesman  said  the  law 
lords  were  leading  the  way 
because  they  were  the  only 
court  with  access  to  an  ex- 
isting web  site. 

But  the  innovation  will 
also  suit  the  unpretentious 
style  of  the  highest  court  In 
the  land  — the  Law  lords 
hear  cases  dressed  In  busi- 
ness suits,  and  sit  behind 
tables,  on  the  same  level  as 
lawyers,  in  an  ordinary 
House  of  Lords  committee 


Unions  poised  for  legal  push  overworking  hours 


Smanas  MOne  and 
Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


The  new  rules 


THE  Government  foces 
a legal  onslaught  from 
the  trade  union  move- 
ment it  as  expected, 
the  European  Court  of  Justice 
tomorrow  throws  out  John 
Major’s  objections  to  the  ElTs 
long-delayed  49-hour  working 
week  and  holiday  rights 
directive. 

Three  unions  — Unison,  the 
GMB  general  union,  and  the 
Manufacturing,  Science  and 
Finance  Union  — confirmed 
yesterday  that  they  planned 
to  take  legal  action  over  a 
government  failure  to  imple- 
ment the  three-year-old  Work- 
ing Time  Directive,  which  Is 
due  to  come  into  effect  in  all 
member  states  on  November 
23.  Privatised  utilities  and 
NHS  trusts  could  also  find 
themselves  open  to  challenge. 

Ministers  said  they  still 
hoped  to  use  the  threat  of 
non-cooperation  to  have  the 
directive  overturned  or  rea s3 
signed  to  the  Social  Chapter 
— which  is  covered  by  the 
British  opt-out  — at  next 
month's  Dublin  summit  But 
Brussels  officials  said  the 
chances  of  reversing  the  di- 
rective were  remote. 

The  Government's  case  at 
the  European  Court  has  been 
that  regulation  of  working 
time  should  not  have  been 
agreed  as  a health  and  safety 
measure,  over  which  Britain 
has  no  veto.  An  interim  rul- 
ing in  March  went  against  the 


Whdt  the  working  time 
directive  promises: 

□ Maximum  average 
working  weak  of  48  hours 
averaged  over  four  months 

□ Minimum  of  three  weeks 
paid  holiday — and  four 
weeks  by  1999 

□ Minimum  daily  rest  of  ll 
consecutive  hours  out  of  24 

□ Rest  break  after  six 
hours  work 

□ Minimum  weekly  rest 
period  of  24  hours 

□ Normal  night  hours  not 
to  exceed  eight  in  any  24- 
hour  period 

Exemptions,  derogations  and 
qualifications: 

□ None  of  the  above  applies 
to  road,  rail,  sea  or  air 
transport  workers,  or  to 
fishing  or  junior  doctors 

□ The  48-hour  limit  can  be 


UK.  and  a Downing  Street 
spokesman  said  last  night  he 
feared  the  the  judgment 
would  be  “adverse”. 

The  intensity  of  Britain's 
resistance  to  what  is  regarded 
as  a minimalist  piece  of  legis- 
lation has  caused  incredulity 
among  other  member  states. 
Although  the  directive  pur- 
ports to  set  a voluntary  48- 
hour  week  limit  there  are  so 
many  “derogations"  and  ex- 
emptions. that  it  is  unlikely 
to  have  a significant  impact 
on  hours  — even  in  Britain, 
where  workers  put  in  by  for 


ignored  if  employees  work 
longer  voluntarily  and  are 
not  penalised  for  refusing 
I to  do  so.  It  does  not  apply  to 
, managers,  family  workers 
or  religions  officials.  States 

nnri/nrnnlnn<  fan  alan 

extend  the  48-hour 
reference  period  from  four 
to  six  or  12  months 

□ None  of  the  other 
provisions  apply  to  workers 
employed  in  industries  ' 
where  continuity  of 
production  or  service  is 
needed,  such  as  health, 
media,  film,  postal, 
security, 

telecommunications, 
emergency  and  public 
services  and  public  utilities 

□ Employees  who  deride 
their  own  working  hours 
can  also  be  excluded 


the  longest  working  weeks  in 
theEU. 

The  TUC  complains  of  a 
“high  risk"  that  employers 
will  be  able  to  manipulate  the 
terms  of  the  directive  so  that 
it  is  of  “no  practical  benefit  to 
workers”.  And  the  CBI's 
human  resources  director, 
John  Cridland,  accepts  that 
the  measure  is  unlikely  to 
shorten  Britain's  working 
week.  Instead,  he  fears  em- 
ployers' time  will  be  ^wasted 
proving  they  are  covered  by 
exemptions. 

Some  trade  unions  hope  to 


exploit  the  scope  allowed 
under  the  directive  for  negoti- 
ated agreements  with  employ- 
ers on  the  detailed  provisions, 
arguing  that  *~h«g  offers  com- 
panies the  best  chance  to  im- 
plement the  directive  flexibly. 
Last  week,  the  MSF  negoti- 
ated the  first  such  working- 
time deal,  covering  20,000  em- 
ployees with  the  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Contractors' 
Association. 

But  even  if  the  directive 
only  affects  working  hours  at 
the  margins,  its  holiday  pro- 
visions axe  likely  to  be  for- 
reaching.  If  the  European 
Court  finds  against  Britain, 
all  workers  in  the  EU  should 
be  entitled  to  at  least  three 
weeks'  paid  holiday,  rising  to 
four  weeks  in  1999.  The  only 
exemptions  are  workers  in 
the  transport  and  fishing  in- 
dustries and  junior  doctors. 

For  every  other  EU  state, 
where  there  is  a legal  right  to 
paid  holiday,  this  is  small 
beer.  But  in  Britain,  there  are 
2J>  mflUnn  workers  who  have 
no  holiday  entitlement  at  aH 
Most  of  those  are  part-timers. 
More  than  four  million  work- 
ers get  less  than  three  weeks' 
holiday  and  just  undo1  six 
million  British  employees  are 
entitled  to  less  than  four 
weeks'  holiday. 

Most  of  those  can  expect  to 
benefit  from  the  directive, 
though  the  Government  yes- 
terday had  some  hope  that  the 
European  Court  might  still 
find  in  its  favour  on  the  holi- 
day rights  provisions,  even  if 
not  on  hoars. 
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Security  guard  John  Downes,  who  works  12-hour  shifts,  six  days  a week,  to  clear  j ust  £170  photograph;  chmstopher  tnomono 

‘I  have  to  put  in  a 72-hour  week’ 


Seumas  Milne  on 

some  of  those  at  the 
sharp  end  of  the  ‘tight 
link  between  low 
rates  and  long  hours’ 

(N  THE  security  industry, 
60-hour  weeks  are  consid- 
ered the  bare  minimum  and 
John  Downes,  a 54-year-old 
security  guard  from  Stock- 
port,  considers  himself  lucky 
to  have  got  work  with  a “de- 
cent fondly  firm"  which  only 
expects  a 72-hour,  six-day 
week. 

His  previous  job  in  security 
involved  an  average  of  110 
hours'  work  a week  at  £2.80 
an  hour.  “You  had  to  work 
those  hours  to  make  ends 
meet,”  he  says. 

“It  sounds  impossible,  but 
you  can  do  it  You  get  bug- 
gered after  a while  though.” 

He  stuck  with  the  job  — as 
the  only  way  to  make  the  £150 
monthly  mortgage  payments 
on  his  former  council  house 
— until  the  firm  shut  over- 
night in  July  and  “did  a run- 
ner" owing  him  three  weeks 
wages,  worth  £684.  The  firm 
was  unregistered  and  the 
owners  could  not  be  traced. 

For  the  last  fortnight,  he 
has  been  with  North  West  Se-  i 
curity,  guarding  a factory  at 
Trafford.  Park,  Manchester. 
For  six  12-hour  shifts  a week 


at  £3  an  bour,  Mr  Downes  col- 
lects around  £170  after  deduc- 
tions. “At  least  I’m  getting 
one  day  off  a week  now,"  he 
says.  How  does  he  feel  about 
working  such  long  hours?  “It 
doesn't  matter  what  you  feel, 
you’ve  got  to  do  the  hours 
with  the  rate  of  pay  so  low. 
My  wife  can't  get  work  and 
there's  no  way  we  could  man- 
age on  the  dole." 

Perhaps  fortunately  for  Mr 
Downes,  his  industry  is  cov- 
ered by  one  of  the  many  “der- 
ogations" from  the  EU  Work- 
ing Time  Directive. 

That  means  his  employer 
should  not  have  to  bother 

With  tint  minimum  riaily  rest 

period  or  night  work  restric- 
tions. And  the  feet  he  is  work- 
ing long  hours  ‘‘voluntarily’' 
will  save  him  from  the  48- 
hour  limit.  He  should, 
though,  be  covered  by  the 
right  to  paid  annual  holiday. 

The  tight  link  between  low 
pay  rates  and  long  hours  is 
also  highlighted  by  the  case  of 
a father  and  son  working  for  a 
haulage  firm  in  Devon.  Trans- 
port is  one  of  the  industries 
excluded  from  the  terms  of 
the  Working  Time  Directive, 
but  where  long  hours  are  also 
rampant 

Kevin  — their  names  have 
been  changed  because  of  fear 
of  the  sack  — is  in  his  20s. 
recently  married,  and  putting 
in  a 55-hour  week  as  a forklift 
driver  at  £3.84  an  hour. 

His  fether  Barry  is  in  his 
50s  and  has  been  a heavy 


goods  vehicle  mechanic  for  35 
years.  He  earns  £4.80  an  hour 
and  last  week  took  home  £196 
for  49  hours'  work.  His  aver- 
age is  around  53  hours  and  he 
usually  does  a six-day  week.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  a recent 
heart  attack,  he  would  work 
longer,  like  most  others  at  his 
workplace. 


Both  father  and  son  say 
they  would  far  prefer  to  put  in 
fewer  hours,  but  neither  can 
afford  to,  given  mortgage  and 
family  commitments.  “In  my 
mind,  I’ve  gone  backwards.” 
Barry  says.  “It  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  work 
40  hours  a week  — but  if  1 did, 
Fd  go  under  in  six  months." 
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Resignation 

hits  Labour 
prospects 


Robecca  Smltfiers 

Political  Correspondent  ■ 

LABOUR'S  hopes  of  vic- 
tory in  the  forthcom- 
ing Wirral  South 
byelection  suffered  a 
serious  setback  yesterday, 
with  the  sudden  resignation 
of  Its  parliamentary  candi- 
date, lan  Wingfield,  over  alle- 
gations of  domestic  violence. 

Dr  Wingfield  Issued  a state- 
ment at  the  weekend  saying 
he  was  stepping  down  be- 
cause he  feared  that  “untrue 
rumours"  about  hirri  could 
damage  Labour’s  chances  of 
winning  the  Tory  seat,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  last  week- 
end of  Barry  Porter. 

• The  Mail  on  Sunday  yester- 
day carried  an  interview  with 
a former  girlfriend.  Carolyn 
Simpson,  who  alleges  Dr 
Wingfield  was  violent  both 
towards  her  and  subsequently 
to  Bronwyn  McKenna,  his  for- 
mer wife. 

The  Labour  Party  said  yes- 
terday that  Dr  Wingfield,  a 37- 
year-old  divorce,  had  “done 
the  right  thing"  by  going  to 


Ian  Wingfield:  ‘Standing 
down  for  good  of  the  party’ 


see  deputy  leader  John  Pres- 
cott on  Thursday,  as  soon  as 

he  knew  of  the  allegations. 

Dr  Wingfield,  a Southwark 
councillor  and  full-time  offi- 
cial of  the  Union  of  Communi- 
cation Workers,  was  due  to  he 
officially  endorsed  as  candi- 
date tomorrow. 

His  resignation  is  a set- 
back, so  close  to  the  byelec- 
tion which  is  likely  to  be  held 
in  February  next  year.  As- 
suming that  Labour  retains 
Barnsley  East  in  a by  election 
next  month,  the  party's 
widely  predicted  victory  in 
Wirral  South  would  rad  John 
Major’s  parliamentary 
majority. 

The  allegation  & that 
prompted  Dr  Wingfield's  res- 
ignation are  embarrassing  for 
Tony  Blair,  who  has  been  call- 
ing for  a return  to  fa™  fly  val- 
ues, and  whose  wife,  Gherie. 
has  campaigned  on  behalf  of 
battered  women. 

The  leader  of  Wirral  coun- 
cil, Dave  Jackson,  who  had 
been  helping  introduce  Ches- 
ter-bom  Dr  Wingfield  to  the 
constituency,  said  yesterday 
he  was  "gobsmacked". 

He  said:  “The  constituency 
had  gone  through  the  process 
of  selecting  a candidate  and  it 
will  he  very  difficult  to 
change  horses.”. 

Dr  Wingfield  .was  not  avail- 
able for  comment  yesterday, 
but  said  in  his  resignation 
statement  “I  want  Labour  to 
capitalise  on  all  the  hard 
work  that  I and  the  local 
party  members  have  already 
put  in  to  win  a convincing 
victory.  That  victory  could  be 
put  in  doubt  if  I continued  as 
candidate". 

Meanwhile,  Labour's 
national  executive  council 
will  tomorrow  draw  up  its 
shortlist  for  the  Barnsley  Bast 
by  election  triggered  by  the 
death  of  Labour  MP  Terry 
Patchett  The  candidate  will 
be  named  on  November  19. 


Mandelson  voted 


sexiest  politician 


Luka  Herding 


Perhaps  it  -was  the 
smooth  chin.  Perhaps 
St  was  the  eyes,  which 
one  admiring  female  de- 
scribed as  “sort  of 
twinkly”. 

Yesterday  Peter  Mandel- 
son, Labour  MP  for  Hartle- 
pool, media  guru,  and 
“Prince  of  Darkness”, 
woke  up  to  find  himself 
Britain’s  sexiest  politician. 

A poll  of  women  voters 
put  Mr  Mandelson  in  first 
place,  with  the  Liberal 
Democrat  leader,  Paddy 
Ashdown,  In  second  place 
— leaving  Mr  Mandelson’s 
boss,  Tony  Blair.  In  third. 

The  NOP  poll  for  the  Ex- 
press on  Sunday  also  found 
that  one  in  seven  women 
said  their  vote,  would  be 
swayed  by  d candidate’s 
attractiveness. 

“I  will  definitely  not  be 
growing  my  moustache 
back  .after  this,"  Mr  Man- 
delson declared  yesterday. 
He  added:  “I  always  en- 
courage people  to  be  scepti- 
cal about  opinion  polls,  but 
in  thin  case  1 will  make  an 
exception.  X have  waited  for 
years  to  he  turned  from  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  into 
Prince  Charming;’' 

Michael  Portillo,  the  De- 
fence Secretary,  came 
fourth  in  the  poll,  scoring 
three  times  as  many  votes 
as  John  Major,  who  came  a 
middling  ninth.  David 
Mellor,  the  MP  for  Putney 
and  former  cabinet  minis- 


ter, came  bottom  (“How 
can  one  man  be  so  ugly?" 
one  woman  demanded), 
while  John  Prescott. 
Labour's  deputy  leader, 
was  voted  the  second  least 
attractive  politician. 

Mr  Mandelson,  a 48-year- 
old  bachelor,  who  lists  his 
hobbies  as  swimming  and 
country  walks,  is  an  un- 
likely New  Labour  cover 
star.  Previously  he  was 
known  for  being  the  chief 
of  the  backroom  “dark 
forces”  said  to  be  running 
the  party. 

But  45  per  cent  of  young 
women,  Diced  with  named , 
photographs  of  20  top  poli- 
ticians, chose  Mr  Mandel- 
son as  their  favourite  — he 
even  came  first  among  Con- 
servative supporters. 

“There’s  something 
about  his  eyes.  He’s 
smooth,  (harming,  and  sort 
of  twinkly.”  cooed  Rose 
Skerne,  age  47.  “I  can  see 
why  women  go  for  him." 

Another  survey  of  women 
voters  yesterday  found  that 
Mr  Blair  was  regarded  as 
“more  smarmy”  than  Mr 
■Major. ‘The  MORI  poll  in 
the  Independent  on  Sunday 
said  Mr  Blair  was  seen  as 
the  most  self-important  and 
bossy  of  the  three  party 
leaders,  while  Mr  Major 
was  seen  as  the  least  attrac- 
tive and  least  inspiring. 

Both  polls  follow  a week 
of  speculation  as  to 
whether  Mr  Blair  had  had 
his  bouffant  hair  trimmed 
to  make  him  more  attrac- 
tive to,  women  voters. 


MPs  to  call  for  cash  to  make 
up  World  Service  shortfall 


Andrew  Cuff 

and  Rebecca  Smlutera 


TERS  will  come 
r renewed  pressure 
ior  Conservative 
hers  tomorrow  to 
the  BBC  World  Ser- 
[ing  crisis. 

Hanley,  the  Foreign 
ulster  responsible 
orid  Service,  is  to 
i questioning  from 
of  the  foreign  afT 


„IVV  is  facing  a 
about  SS  million, 
r officials  have 
it  it  will  bare  to 
six  language  ser- 
•ntral  Europe,  Al- 
abin America  un- 
jvemment  acts  in 

w’s  meeting  coin- 
i last-ditch  attempt 
reign  Secretary, 
Tfvind  — now  m 

negotiations  with 
ry  — to  find  the 
Lillion.  Most  other 
lepartments  have 
their  public  expen- 
otiatlons  with  the 

remment  left  the 
th  a £12  million 


funding  gap  last  year  when  it 
slashed  its  grant  An  internal 
BBC  efficiency  drive,  which 
included  axe  mg  more  than 
100  jobs  and  reducing  services 
to  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  has 

found  savings  of  about  £6-5 
minion.  . , 

Ram  Younger,  the  service  s 
rppnaging  director,  warned 
the  committee  10  days  ago 
that  farther  cuts  would  have 
a damaging  impact  — mid 
there  was  no  more  scope  for 
gentle  pruning-  „ 

John  Birt,  the  BBC’s  direc- 
tor general,  appealed  for  a 
five-year  agreement  imfcea  to 
abore-lnflation  increases  In 
the  service’s  grant-in-aid 
funding. 

MPs  on  the  committee  ap- 
peared to  be  sympathetic  to 
reinstating  some  of  last  year’s 
cuts.  Sir  John  Stanley,  the 
senior  Tory  backbencher, 
suggested  the  service  needed 
improved  funding.  . 

David 

man,  said  the  World  Spice 
had  a valuable  rote  to  ptey  in 
boosting  Brttato  s prrahge 
abroad.  During  a &etfindmg 
mission  to  South  America, 
committee  members  had  been 
concerned  that  cuts  in  flmd- 

“^SducedfteBBC’sau- 

dfbxlity  in  the  region. 
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Woodman  spare  that  tree,  at  any  rate  until  we’ve  all  had  time  for  a few  more  drinks 


Forester  Martin  Hazell  a-lopping  on  Saturday  in  Gernon  Bushes,  where  the  legend  of  a landlord  defied  helped  festivities  along  photograph  martin  goowin 


THE  Midnight  Lop  of  Ger- 
I non  Bushes  took  place  at 
7pm  on  Saturday,  and  befit- 
ting the  victory  of  a common- 
er over  his  landlord  and  the 
curse  of  alcohol,  it  was  ac- 
companied by  copious  im- 
bibing, writes  Maer  Kennedy. 

Reviving  the  ceremony 
after  several  years,  the 
simple  woodland  folk  — In- 
cluding teachers,  computer 
programmers  and  forester 
Martin  Hazell — assembled 
[ in  the  ancient  wood  beside 
Bpping  Forest  In  Essex. 

The  scruffy  trees,  with 
• sprouting  branches  on  10- 
I foot  stumps,  are  hornbeams, 

! first  grown  as  a renewable 
source  of  firewood. 

Traditionally,  to  main- 
tain commoners’  rights,  pol- 
larding had  to  begin  In  the 
first  minutes  of  All  Saints’ 
Day,  November  1.  and  ac- 
cording to  local  legend  in 
1865  the  landowner,  one 
Rev  John  Maitland,  invited 
all  those  with  lopping 
rights  to  a party  — then 
| plied  them  with  enough  al- 
cohol to  render  them  immo- 
bile. 

But  one  man.  Thomas 
Willingdalekept  his  head 
and  returned  to  the  party 
| just  after  midnight  trium- 
phantly waving  a branch. 

There  was  no  such  drama 
last  weekend,  but  as  bon- 
, fires  blazed  and  a party 
i mood  prevailed.  Mr  Hazell 
| observed:  "We  all  love 
trees,  but  we  all  love  burn- 
ing them  too." 


She  can't 

afford  for  the 

business  to 
come  crashing 

down  while 
she's  away. 

Servers  are  often  at  the  heart  of  an 
organisation’s  IT  operations  and  an  ever- 
increasing  dependence  is  being  placed  on  their 
reliability.  Whether  they  are  used  for 
applications,  databases  or  networks,  server 
reliability  is  essential. 

This  is  something  Fujitsu  - one  of  the 
world's  largest  computer  companies  - fully 
understands,  and  has  used  its  global  experience 
and  technological  know-how  to  produce  a 
range  of  advanced  servers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
organisations  large  or  small.  The  models  may 
come  in  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  even 
colours,  but  reliability  comes  as  standard. 

For  more  information 
please  telephone  FUJITSU  ICL 
Computers  on  0345  123  555 


Fujitsu  i- series  servers  all  use  Intel  Ramium®  processors. 


PCs  • NOTEBOOKS  • SERVERS 
http://www.fujitsu-computers.com 
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Settler  arrested  to  IMIadic  keeps  powder  diy 

ease  Hebron  pullout 


WITH  military  redeployment  from  Hebron  expected  soon,  an 
extremist  Jewish  settler  has  been  jailed  for  two months  under 
Amereencv  regulations  that  date  back  to  the  British  mandate. 

Nofm  Federman,  a leading  member  of  the  outlawed  and  anti- 
Arab  Kach  movement,  was  arrested  at  his  Hebron  home  in  a 
dawn  raid  that  Israeli  police  say  is  part  ofa  pre-emptive 
strategy  to  block  Jewish  extremists  from  disrupting  the  army's 

Plrfisls  the  first  time  the  rigbtwing  government  ofBinyamln 
NPtanvahu  has  chosen  to  act  against  one  of  its  own.  Mr  Feder- 
al is  at  the  forefront  of  those  hardline  setUers  who  have 
threatened  to  scupper  anyagreement  that  allows  Palestinian 
oolicement  to  enter  Hebron.  He  and  his  comrades  have  also 
Srarned  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  fire  on  the  “Arab  terrorists 

^manotherdevelopment  on  the  West  Bank,  Israeli  soldiers 
shot  and  killed  Atallah  Amlreh,  a 36-year-old  Palestinian,  who 
was  part  ofa  demonstration  against  the  confiscation  of^ales-- 
tinian  land.  — Shyam  Bhatia.  Jerusalem. 

Police  hold  paedophile  family 

POLICE  in  Calais  are  broadening  a paedophilia  inquiry  after  they 
arrested  nine  members  of  the  same  femily,  suspected  of  sexually 
assaulting  up  to  23  of  their  children,  grandchildren,  nephews  and 

^n'anri  wnmm  from  the  R&mier  family,  ranging  in  age  from 
32  to  60  were  taken  to  jails  in  northern  France  at  the  weekend 
after  seven  children  were  taken  into  care.  Police  believe  the 
Reeniers.  who  lived  in  caravans  without  water  or  electricity, 
organised  sex  sessions  ata  council  flat  in  Calais  where  they 
showedpom  pims  and  invited  adults  to  act  out  their  content  with 

their  children.  m . ...  . 

While  police  would  not  specify  whether  the  paedophile  nng 
extended  beyond  the  femily,  they  believed  it  was  organised  by 
Soiange  Rdgnier,  the  60-year-old  grandmother,  and  her  daughter 

Myriam.aged32.  _ „ . , 

Police  began  investigating  the  family  after  Myriam  s seven 
children  gave  their  foster  parents  details  of  sexual  assaults  they 
had  endured.  The  children,  aged  between  three  and  14,  were  taken 
Into  care  in  August  after  social  workers  became  concerned  at 
conditions  in  the  caravans.  — AlexDuixU Smith.  Paris. 


East  Timor  activists  deported 

THE  MALAYSIAN  government  began  deporting  foreign  activists 
yesterday  after  they  participated  in  a conference  on  East  Timor 
hut  denied  barking  youths  who  broke  up  the  meeting. 

The  Kuala  Lumpur  conference  was  held  before  tomorrow’s 
anniversary  of  the  lining  of  at  least  50  demonstrators  by  Indone- 
sian troops  in  East  Timor's  capital.  Dill,  In  1991. 

An  immigration  department  spokesman  at  Kuala  Lumpur 
international  airport  said  all  but  10  of  the  activists  would  have  left 
yesterday;  the  remainder  would  leave  today. 

The  police  freed  26  Malaysian  activists  yesterday  and  the 
Singapore-based  correspondent  of  the  Australia  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  Catherine  McGrath,  on  personal  bonds. 

Mahathir  Mohamad,  the  prime  minister,  criticised  the  the 
conference’s  organisers  for  going  ahead  despite  a government 
han,  Malaysian  radio  reported  yesterday.  — Reuter,  Kuala 
Lumpur. 


Car  bomb  deaths  in  Algiers 

A CAR  BOMB  exploded  in  an  Algiers  suburb  early  yesterday, 
killing  at  least  10  people  and  wounding  25,  said  security  officials 
and  radio  reports. 

The  bomb  went  off near  a school  and  many  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  were  children.  Radio  France  Info  reported  in  France.  It 
also  exploded  near  a full  bus  and  the  death,  toll  was  expected  to 
rise. 

No  one  has  claimed  responsibility  for  the  bombing  but  police 
suspect  Muslim  militants. — AP,  Algiers. 


Sinatra  leaves  hospital 

FRANK  SINATRA,  aged  80,  was  released  from  hospital  in  Los 
Angeles  on  Saturday  amid  reports  of  serious  illness.  His  spokes- 
woman. Susan  Reynolds,  refused  to  comment  on  his  ailment, 
saying  only  that  his  doctor  ordered  him  released  after  eight  days 
in  Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Centre. 

“He  is  very  happy  to  be  home  and  again  thanks  everyone 
throughout  the  world  for  the  wonderful  get-well  wishes,"  she  said. 

He  was  admitted  to  hospital  on  November  1 for  treatment  ofa 
pinched  nerve.  But  on  Friday  several  local  television  stations 
reported  he  had  pneumonia  and  heart  failure.  One  described  his 
hospital  room  as  being  like  an  intensive  care  unit — AP.Los 
Angeles. 


Taliban  under  fire  in  Kabul 

THE  Afghan  warlord  General  Rashid  Dostam  bombed  Kabul 
airport  yesterday  as  Taliban  forces  exchanged  artillery  fire  with 
the  troops  of  the  ousted  government  commander,  Ahmed  Shah 
Massoud,  north  of  the  capital,  witnesses  said. 

They  said  Gen  Dostam's  planes  made  two  runs,  dropping  four 
high-explosive  bombs  within  the  perimeter  of  the  airport,  in  the 
north-east  of  Kabul  Taliban  soldiers  guarding  the  airport  gates 
saidtheraidscausednocasualtlesordazziage. 

A Taliban  jet  fighter  went  in  pursuit  but  it  was  not  clear  if  it 
caught  the  planes  as  they  headed  back  to  base.  — Reuter,  Kabul 


Satanic  snub 
for  Castro 

THE  LATE  Chilean  president 
Salvador  Allende's  daughter 
Isabel  is  accompanied  by 
President  Fidel  Castro  of 
Cuba,  pictured  left,  who  laid  a 
wreath  yesterday  at  the  tomb 
of  his  friend,  killed  in  a coup 
in  1973  by  General  Augusto 
Pinochet. 

Mr  Castro — attending  a 
two-day  Ibero-American 
summit  in  Santiago — was 
likened  to  Lucifer  by  Gen 
Pinochet  in  a television 
interview  at  the  weekend.  "If 
the  government  wants  to 
invite  Lucifer,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me."  Gen  Pinochet 
said.  — AP.  Santiago. 


Assault  trial  for  Miss  Canada 

THE  reigning  Miss  Canada  International  pleaded  not  guilty  on 
Friday  to  punching  another  woman  in  tbefece,  but  will  have  to 
wait  four  months  for  a trial  she  says  will  vindicate  her.  Danielle 
House,  a 20-year-dd  nursing  student,  entered  her  plea  In  a provin- 
cial court  A one-day  trial  was  scheduled  for  March  10. 

She  Was  Charged  after  a fteht  ina  lmTwncityhgrlact  month 
Police  said  the  other  woman — who  was  treated  for  fecial 
injuries  and  a chipped  tooth — was  with  Ms  House's  former 
boyfriend.  — AP.  St  John's,  Neirfoundland. 
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Julian  Borger  in  Sarajevo 


THE  Bosnian  Serbs 
hastily  swore  in  an 
obscure  and  rela- 
tively junior  officer  as 
their  new  army  commander 
yesterday,  amid  uncertainty 
over  whether  General  Ratko 
Mladic,  the  wartime  military 
leader  Indicted  for  genocide, 
would  accept  his  weekend 
dismissal. 

Gen  Mladic,  who  earned  the 
title  “Butcher  of  the  Balkans" 
after  a string  of  wartime 
atrocities,  held  a conclave 
with  senior  officers  at  his 
headquarters  in  Han  Pijesak 
on  Saturday,  but  there  was  no 
word  on  their  next  move. 

An  attempt  by  Serb  politi- 
cal leaders  to  remove  him  last 
year  failed  when  other  offi- 
cers refused  to  accept  his 
dismissal 


This  time  the  politicians 
have  tried  to  make  a clean 
break.  Late  on  Friday,  the 
Bosnian  Serb  president.  Bil- 
jana  Plavsic,  announced  the 
replacement  of  the  entire  gen- 
eral staff,  and  yesterday 
swore  in  Major-General  Peru 
Colic  as  army  chief. 

The  defence  minister. 
Milan  Ninkovic.  said  the  gen- 
eral staff  would  be  moved 
from  Han  PJjesak  to  the  politi- 
cal headquarters  in  Pale. 

Nato  sources  said  Gen  Colic 
had  served  as  a major  in  west- 
ern Bosnia  during  the  war, 
and  the  I- For  peacekeeping 
force  had  had  no  previous 
dealings  with  him.  -Bosnian 
Serb  political  leaders  “have 
reached  right  down  for  this 
one,  to  find  someone  who  win 
be  compliant  to  Pale's 
wishes,"  a Nato  officer  said. 

Gen  Colic  seems  to  have 
been  taken  aback  at  his  pro- 


morion.  “I  was  surprised  at 
the  Invitation  for  me  to  accept 
one  of  the  most  responsible 
positions  at  a moment  when 
the  military  and  political  situ- 
ation is  extremely  difficult. 
But  my  conscience  told  me  to 
accept"  he  told  the  Bosnian 
Serb  press  agency,  SRNA. 

Nato  reacted  cautiously. 
Major  Simon  Haselock.  a 
spokesman  in  Sarajevo,  said: 
“We  are  waiting  to  see  how  it 
will  turn  out  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  now  where 
real  power  lies."  But  Nato 
welcomed  “any  move  which 
brings  the  army  under 
greater  political  control". 

Many  senior  I-For  officers, 
however,  have  praised  the 
Bosnian  Serb  army's  compli- 
ance with  the  Dayton  peace 
accords  under  Gen  Mladic, 
and  may  be  concerned  that 
under  Gen  Colic  they  now 
face  an  unknown  quantity. 


Another  unknown  In  this 
latest  twist  in  Bosnian  Serb 
politics  is  the  role  of  Belgrade 
and  the  Serbian  president. 
Slobodan  Milosevic.  The  Bos- 
nian Serb  army  Is  an  offshoot 
of  the  old  Yugoslav  army  and 
Its  officers  still  look  to  Bel- 
grade for  guidance  and  their 
pay  packet 

Some  political  analysts  be- 
lieve that  Gen  Mladic  is  Just 
one  of  a series  of  past  associa- 
tions Mr  Milosevic  has  to 
dump  to  deodorise  his  inter- 
national image  and  lift  "the 
outer  wall"  of  financial  sanc- 
tions still  in  force  against 
rump  Yugoslavia. 

His  dismissal  came  a tew 
days  after  a visit  to  Belgrade 
by  the  United  States  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  human 
rights.  John  Shattuck.  Mr 
Shattuck  met  Presidents  Mi- 
losevic and  Plavsic  to  remind 
them  of  their  obligations  to 


hand  over  suspects  to  the  war  | 
crimes  tribunal  in  The  j 
Hague. 

Gen  Mladic  has  been  in- 1 
dieted  on  two  counts  by  the 
trlbunaL  He  led  the  storming 
of  Srebrenica,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  massacre  of 
thousands  of  Muslim  men, 
and  commanded  the  43-month 
siege  of  Sarajevo.  At  one 
point  during  the  siege,  he  was 
overheard  ordering  his  gun- 
ners to  fire  until  they 
"stretched  the  brains”  of  the 
city's  encircled  population. 

The  general's  fall  from 
office  brings  the  prospect  of 
his  extradition  much  closer. 

• Opinion  polls  showed  Slo- 
venia’s ruling  centre-left  Lib- 
eral Democrats  likely  win- 
ners as  Slovenians  voted 
yesterday  in  their  second  gen- 
eral election  since  they  won 
independence  from  Yugosla- 
via in  1991. 


Mladic:  Sacking  brings 
extradition  much  closer 


Police  line  a central  Rome  street  on  Saturday  as  an  estimated  500,000  middle-class  Italians  gather  to  march  against  government  plans  for  increased  taxes  photograph:  giuuo  broguo 

Italy  in  tug  of  war  over  ‘Euro  taxes’ 


John  Hooper  bn  Rome 

ITALY’S  future  in  Europe 
will  be  decided  during  the 
coming  weeks  by  a trial  of 
strength  between  left  and 
right  It  began  in  earnest  at 
the  weekend  when  a middle- 
class  protest  against  higher 
taxes  brought  several  hun- 
dred thousand  people  on  to 
the  streets  of  Rome. 

At  stake  is  the  most  radical 
budget  for  years  — a blue- 
print for  halving  the  gap  be- 
tween the  government’s  in- 


come and  outgoings,  in  a des- 
perate attempt  to  qualify  for 
European  monetary  union. 
Bound  by  campaign  promises 
to  respect  Italy’s  generous 
welfere  system,  the  prime 
minister,  Professor  Romano 
Prodi.  has  endorsed  a package 
that  would  hit  the  middle 
classes  hardest 
On  Saturday  night  police 
estimated  that  between 
400,000  and  500,000,  protesters 
gathered  in  a Rome  square  to 
hear  Silvio  Berlusconi,  the 
leader  of  the  rightwing  oppo- 
sition, inveigh  against  "fiscal 


dictatorship".  In  the  south's 
largest  city,  Naples,  hardline 
communists  held  a counter- 
rally. Organisers  put  the 
turnout  there  at  250,000,  but 
police  estimated  it  at  100,000. 

The  rival  blocs  are  dead- 
locked over  special  powers 
the  government  wants  so  that 
it  can  set  policy  on  sensitive 
budget  areas,  Including  tax, 
without  parliamentary 
approval 

Italian  politics  operate  ac- 
cording to  unwritten  rules 
not  unlike  those  which  gov- 
erned renaissance  warfare; 


tiie  aim  is  to  avoid  rather 
than  provoke  conflict  by  ritu- 
alistic displays  of  force.  It  is 
now  up  to  Prof  ProdTs  centre- 
left  coalition  to  give  way  or 
organise  an  even  more  im- 
pressive demonstration. 

Within  minutes  of  the 
Rome  rally  ending,  the  leader 
of  the  biggest  party  in  the  co- 
alition was  preparing  the  way 
for  concessions.  Massimo 
D'Alema,  head  of  the  ex-com- 
munist Democratic  Party  of 
the  Left,  said:  “When  so  many 
Italians  take  to  the  streets, 
that  cannot  be  ignored." 


But  the  prime  minister,  an 
economist  and  Europhiie,  is 
committed  to  putting  Italy  at 
the  centre  of  the  EU  and  may 
prove  stubborn. 

The  budget  plan  has  been 
repeatedly  changed  as  it 
moves  through  legislative 
committees,  but  so  ter  the 
government  has  proposed  in- 
creasing property  taxes  and 
introducing  a one-off 
“eurotax’ '. 

Trying  to  appease  Mr  Ber- 
lusconi’s followers,  the  gov- 
ernment yesterday  proposed 
taking  the  tax  plans  out  of  the 


budget  discussions  for  now  to 
concentrate  on  spending  cuts, 
which  the  conservatives  de- 
mand more  of.  But  Prof  Pro- 
di's  coalition  has  not  backed 
off  the  tax  proposals.  "The 
demonstration  was  by  a mi- 
nority," be  said.  "There  are 
more  of  us." 

Even  if  the  budget  Is  ap- 
proved intact,  Italy  is  un- 
likely to  meet  the  Maastricht 
budget  criterion  and  will 
probably  need  a political 
fudge  to  gain  entry.  But  If  the 
budget  is  weakened,  not  even 
that  may  be  possible. 


New  budget  battle  in  Bonn  coalition 


Denis  Staunton  in  Berlin 

LEADERS  of  Germany’s 
three  government  par- 
ties were  meeting  in 
Bonn  last  night  to  try  to 
agree  on  the  latest  in  a suc- 
cession of  spending  cuts, 
aware  that  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl  has  threatened  to 
resign  because  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  his  cabinet. 

The  tongh  measures 
needed  to  get  the  budget 
deficit  within  the  limit  for 
entry  to  European  Mone- 
tary Union  have  strained 
the  centre-right  coalition 
almost  to  breaking  point. 


The  finance  minister, 
Theo  Waigel,  admitted  last 
week  that  there  would  be  a 
DM3  billion  gap  in  next 
year’s  budget  because  tax 
revenues  would  fall  short 
of  expectations. 

The  liberal  Free  Demo- 
crat Party  (FDP),  the  small- 
est in  the  coalition,  will  not 
agree  to  a tax  rise  and  some 
of  Its  Bundestag  deputies, 
have  threatened  to  vote 
against  the  government  un- 
less Mr  Waigel  agrees  im- 
mediately to  their  demand , 
for  tax  cuts  in  1998. 

Government  sources  con- ; 
firm  stories  due  to  appear 
in  today’s  editions  of  the 


O 


A man  from  the  Gideon  Society  came  in  after  lunch,  spoke 
to  the  11  -year-olds  and  gave  them  free  Bibles.  It  was 
nearly  two  hours  before  that  went  wrong:  some  kids 
waiting  for  the  bus  had  began  hurling  the  books  at 
passing  motorists,  breaking  one  windscreen. 

Matthew  Engel  goes  back  to  school 


02  cover  story 


weekly  news  magazines 
Der  Spiegel  and  Focus  that 
Mr  Kohl  became  so  infuri- 
ated during  one  cabinet 
row  last  week  that  he 
threatened  to  resign. 

“If  this  goes  On  lifce  this, 
I’m  going  to  [President] 
Roman  Herzog,"  Focus 
quotes  him  as  saying. 

The  sources  said  Mr 
Kohl's  remarks  were  “more 
an  outburst  of  anger  than 
an  ultima  turn”,  but  the 
chancellor’s  mood  Is 
clearly  very  black.  Such 
outbursts  have  been  rare  in 
Mr  Kohl’s  14  years  in 
office.  Focus  says  it  is  the 
first  time  he  han  threatened 
to  resign  since  a similar 
row  about  taxes  In  1988. 

The  employment  minis- 
try is  expected  to  be  hard- 
est hit  by  the  latest  cuts, 
losing  DMi  billion  from  Its 
training  budget  The  trans- 
port, economics  and  def- 
ence ministries  will  also 
suffer. 

The  defence  budget  is 
stretched  by  Germany’s 
participation  in  the  I-For 
peacekeeping  mission  In 
Bosnia  and  the  new  cats 
have  raised  fears  that  Bonn 
might  reconsider  its  order 
for  180  Eurofighter  jets. 


being  built  jointly  by  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  France  and 
Spain. 

The  tension  in  the  gov- 
ernment reflects  the  pre- 
carious position  of  the  FDP, 
which  has  been  part  of 
every  German  government 
since  1989. 

It  has  staked  its  reputa- 
tion on  its  commitment  to 
tower  taxes.  As  one  of  the 
most  vocal  advocates  of  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the 
EMU  entry  conditions,  Mr 
Waigel  Is  in  no  position  to 
meet  its  demands. 

Mr  Kohl  rebuked  the  FDP 
for  political  posturing  last 
week,  urging  it  to  rally 
round  Mr  Waigel. 

Yesterday  the  maverick 
FDP  leader  in  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia.  Jurgen  Mfille- 
man.  rejected  Mr  Kohl’s 
call  for  harmony,  accusing 
him  of  Interfering  in  an- 
other party’s  affairs. 

FDP  support  has  been  the 
key  to  Bonn  governments 
for  30  years — it  left  a coali- 
tion with  the  Social  Demo- 
crats to  support  Mr  Kohl’s 
Christian  Democrats  la 
1982  — but  it  would  almost 
certainly  end  up  on  the  op- 
position benches  if  the  gov- 
ernment collapsed  now. 


Julie  Wolf  in  Brussels 

EUROPEAN  Union  finance 
ministers  are  expected  to 
put  the  finishing  touches 
today  to  a new  exchange  rate 
mechanism  that  would  link 
the  euro  to  the  currencies  of 
countries  not  joining  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union. 

But  the  ministers  are  un- 
likely to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences  over  German  calls  for  a 
tough  “stability  pact"  to  en- 
sure that  EMU  participants 
keep  their  finances  under 

control 

EU  diplomats  predicted 
that  the  deadline  for  the  sta- 
bility pact  negotiations  would 
be  next  month,  before  a sum- 
mit of  EU  leaders  In  Dublin 
on  December  13  which  is  ex- 
pected to  agree  on  the  prepa- 
rations for  EMU. 

The  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  has  backed  a new  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  — to 
take  effect  at  the  start  of  EMU 
in  January  1999 — after  It  was 
agreed  that  participation 
would  not  be  mandatory. 

Mr  Clarke  has  expressed , 
scepticism  about  taking  the  ! 
pound  back  into  the  current  ] 
ERM  or  Its  successor.  Other  I 
EU  countries,  however,  be- 1 


lieve  his  position  reflects 
Tory  divisions  on  .Europe. 

Under  the  system  outlined 
in  a report  that  the  ministers 
are  due  to  adopt  today.  non- 
EMU  currencies  would 
shadow  the  euro  in  wide 
bands,  similar  to  the  present 
IS  per  cent  limits.  But  nar- 
rower bands  could  be  fixed 
for  currencies  nearly  ready 
for  monetary  union. 

The  EU’s  central  bank 
would  Intervene  to  keep  cur- 
rencies within  their  limits,  al- 
though unlimited  interven- 
tion would  not  be  guaranteed. 

The  new  system  Is  aimed  at 
calming  fears  that  EMU  will 
split  Europe  in  two,  with  only 
a core  of  EMU  members 
achieving  currency  stability. 

An  agreement  on  Gorman 
demands  for  a budgetary  sta- 
bility pact  ts  proving  mare 
difficult.  Other  EU  member 
states  back  the  idea  but  they 
are  resisting  strongly  some  of 
Bonn's  proposals. 

Germany's  most  conten- 
tious plan  Is  that  countries 
with  excessive  budget  deficits 
can  only  escape  fines  if  they 
are  in  deep  recession. 

Mr  Clarke  has  indicated 
that  he  Is  among  those  op- 
posed to  Bonn’s  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a recession. 
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Burma 


Laws  mask 
state  abuse 

TAKE  Burma’s  Child  Law 
at  face  value  .and  the  inl- 
ine military  State  Law  and 
Order  Restoration  Council 
(Store)  appears  keen  to  pro- 
mote cbiid  welfare  and  devel- 
opment. It  gives  children  the 
right  to  participate  in  social 
and  religious  organisations, 
and  freedom  of  speech. 

Take  instead  the  experience 
of  Naw  Sah  Mu,  an  ethnic  Ka- 
ren giri  aged  15,  who  was 
taken  by  the  military  to  work 
as  a porter.  She  has  had  a leg 
blown  off  by  a land  mine  and 
seen  a friend  blinded  by 
shrapnel 

Now  the  harsher  reality  of 
Store  rule  starts  to  emerge. 

The  number  of  minorities 
fleeing  to  camps  along  the 
border  with  Thailand  is  ris- 
ing inexorably.  The  refugees 
tell  or  military  brutality 
against  every  section  of  the 
population,  including 
children. 

More  than  202,000  people 
from  three  minorities  — Ka- 
ren, Karenin  and  Mon  — 
crowd  into  26  border  camps; 
half  of  them  are  aged  under 
19.  They  survive  on  a meagre 
subsistence.  The  children  in 
particular  suffer  from  ma- 
laria. diarrhoea  and  respira- 
tory problems,  but  at  least 
they  are  safe. 

After  decades  of  conflict 
with  minorities  seeking  au- 
tonomy. Slorc  forces  are 
relentlessly  taking  control  of 
their  states.  However,  the  end 
of  fighting  has  not  brought 
with  It  peace. 

Young  children  are  forced 
to  work  as  porters,  carrying 
heavy  loads  of  ammunition 
and  food  — the  loads  increas- 
ing as  they  get  older  — or 
sweep  roads  for  mines. 

Those  who  escape  say  beat- 
ings are  common;  those  fan- 
in  p,  sick  are  left  to  die.  At 
night,  women  of  all  ages  rou- 
tinely face  multiple  rape  by 
soldiers. 

Conditions  are  worst  in 
areas  of  fighting;  to oops  sys- 
tematically burn  villages  and 
crops  to  force  out  th^r  pecu- 
lations. Many  are  drivenmto 
labour  camps  or  reduced  to 
begging,  others  eaeapeuto 
the  hills,  running  a gaunttet 
Of  hunger  and  diseasewhich 
2 said  to  kill  up  to  half  of 
those  aged  under  five. 
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Even  in  areas  away  from 
fighting.  Store  compels  fam- 
ilies to  send  their  children, 
some  as  young  as  eight,  to 
build  roads  and  railways. 

• Glenys  Kinnock  will  pres- 
ent a videotape  to  MEPs  in 
Strasbourg  today  in  which 
Burma's  leading  democracy 
activist,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi, 
accuses  Rangoon  of  using 
children,  prisoners  and  civil- 
ians for  forced  labour. 

Mrs  Kinnock,  Labour's 
MEP  for  South  Wales  East, 
flew  to  Burma  at  the  weekend 
to  muster  support  for  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  European 
Union  into  labour  conditions 
In  Burma  and  an  end  to  its 
preferential  trade  tariffs. 

On  Saturday,  a government 
mob  attacked  cars  carrying 
Ms  Suu  Kyi  and  two  other 
leading  activists. 

. rack  Camming  Bruce, 
Bangkok 


Bosnia 


Suffering  no 
longer  news 

THE  Bosnian  war  has  not 
ended  for  Diana  Gacanica. 
The  shooting  may  have 

stopped  a year  ago,  but  her 
family  still  lives  in  the  same 
freezing,  damp  .freight-con- 
tainer in  Mostar,  and  she  still 
wears  bandages  over  much  of 
her  body.  Her  days  are  filled 
with  doctors  and  soldiers. 

In  1003.  when  she  was  aged 


three,  Diana  became  one  of 
the  war’s  many  indirect  casu- 
alties. Her  father  was  at  the 
front  her  mother,  Hajra.  was 
on  an  errand.  j 

Djana,  meanwhile,  was 
playing  with  matches  at 
home.  When  her  clothes 
caught  fire,  a neighbour 
saved  her.  But  she  was  left 
with  thirdrdegree  burns  over 
nearly  half  her  body. 

Now,  her  worst  problem  is 
that  she  is  no  longer  news. 

At  the  height  of  the  war,  a 
Spanish  aid  organisation 
evacuated  the  fondly  and  ar- 
ranged for  Djana  to  be  treated. 

When  the  fighting  stopped, 
they  were  sent  back.  They 
found  fhatj  as  Muslims,  they 
could  not  return  to  their 
home,  which  was  on  territory 
controlled  by  the  Croats. 

Ftar  a year  they  have  been 
billeted  with  50  other  refugees 
in  containers  in  Mostar.  The 
harsh  winter  has  yet  to  arrive, 
bat  the  containers  are  already 
cold  and  damp.  Workmen  are 
in stallling  plumbing,  but  it  is 
too  late.  The  unwashed  sheets 
have  infected  Diana's  wounds. 
She  twists  in  pain. 

The  pnnnitf  in  Bosnia  con- 
tinues for  thousands  of  other 
children  — not  just  the  34,000 
war-wounded.  In  the  next  con- 
tainer, four-year-old  Sanel 
Besllxni  suffers  from  endless 

nightmares,  and  ahakae  when 

an  adult  voice  is  raised. 

Brigitte  Duchesne,  a Onlcef 
spokeswoman,  says  the  war 
has  psychologically  damaged 
virtually  all  the  350,000  chil- 
dren aged  under  five. 

Julian  Borger , Mostar 


Sierra  Leone 


Orphans  tell 
of  brutality 

THE  orphanage  in  Sierra 
Leone’s  eastern  provincial 
capital.  Kenema,  is  testimony 
to  the  effects  on  children  of 
the  five-year  civil  war. 

More  than  half  of  the  160 
children  there 'have  arrived 
in  the  past  three  weeks  — 
part  of  an  influx  of  civilians 
liberated  from  the  rebel 
camps  of  the  Revolutionary 
United  Front  (RUF)  by  the 
Kamajor.  a civil  militia  of 
traditional  hunters  which  as- 
sists the  army. 

These  are  some  of  the  vic- 
tims of  a brutal  campaign  of 
terror  that  began  as  a small 
incursion  in  1991  by  the  RUF 
from  neighbouring  Liberia. 
The  civil  war  has  cost  an  esti- 
mated 50,000  lives  and  forced 
almost  half  the  country’s 
45  million  people  to  flee  their 
homes. 

Despite  a ceasefire  agreed 
in  April  by  President  Ahmad 
Tejan  Kabbah  and  the  RUF 
leader  Foday  Sankoh,  the  vio- 
lence continues  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  Civilians  at  Kenema, 
who  were  kidnapped  by  RUF 
rebels  and  used  as  slave 
labour  in  their  camps  for  up 
to  four  years,  attest  to  a life  of 
torture  and  degradation  at 
ftie  hands  cf  their  captors. 
Children  were  not  spared 


Iran  warms  to 
US  talks  offer 

\ Tehran  is  ready  to  exchange 
j messages  with  the  United 
I States  through  their  respeo- 
I live  interest  sections,  the  for- 
eign minister  said  yesterday, 
after  Iran’s  supreme  leader, 

I Ayatollah  All  Khamenei, 
ruled  out  any  talks  last  week. 

“No  message  from  the 
Americans  will  remain  with- 
out a reply,”  All  Akbar  Ve- 
layati  said.  The  US  assent 
1 secretary  of  state,  Robert  Pel- 
letreau,  said  b^ore  Presi^n t 
Clinton's  re-election  that 
Washington  was  interested  in 
opening  a dialogue  wth  Iran, 
•fies  between  thetwo  states 
were  severed  in  1980.  — AP. 


Cargo  stopped 

Greenpeace  protesters 
blocked  a ship  from  unload- 
ing its  cargo  in  Ghent  har- 
bour yesterday,  claiming  gen- 
etically manipulated  US 
soybeans  were  mixed  with 
normal  soybeans.  It  was  the 
third  ship  In  a week  Green- 
peace has  held  up,  following 
actions  in  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many and  Antwerp.— AP. 

Sudanese  blast 

Two  people  ware  killed  and  39 
others,  mostly  children,  were 
injured  in  a blast  during  a 
male  circumcision  ceremony 
at  a former  army  training 
ground  north  of  Khartoum,  a 
Sudanese  newspaper  said  yes- 
terday. An  un exploded  hand 


grenade  is  believed  to  have 
been  responsible. — AP. 

Cuban  payout 

The  families  of  four  private 
pilots  killed  when  their 
planes  were  shot  down  by  Cu- 
ban jets  in  February  have 
received  £200,000  each  In  com- 
pensation. paid  by  the  US  gov- 
ernment out  of  Cuban  Rmcis 
frozen  since  1961,  the  Miami 
Herald  reported.— AP. 

No  nod  for  Mbeld 

Nelson  Mandela  has  - denied 
endorsing  his  deputy,  Thabo 
Mbeki.  as  his  successor  as 
South  African  president,  say- 
ing it  was  a decision  for  the 
African  National  Congress, 
state  radio  reported  yester- 
day.—Reuter. 


Brothel  shoot-out 

Two  men  were  killed  and  four 
injured  in  a gun  fight  between 
masked  raiders  and  custom- 
ers at  a Hamburg  brothel 
early  yesterday,  police  said. 
The  motive  for  the  attack  was 
Hot-known.  — Reuter. 

Airborne  suicide 

A German  man  committed 
suicide  yesterday  by  flying 
his  small  aircraft  at  fiiD  speed 
into  the  Zugspitze  mountains 
on  Austria’s  border,  the  Aus- 
trian news  agency  APA 
reported.  Police  said  Udo  Ber- 
nlnghaus..aged  55,  had  made 
dear  his  intention  of  suicide 
after  taking  off  from  Saar- 
bruecken  on  the  German- 
French  border. — Reuter. 


LecOa  Plommer 


RITISH  aid  workers 
will  be  among  the 
k first  to  reenter  the 
Zairean  city  of  Goma. 
possibly  as  early  as  today, 
after  Rwanda  gave  permission 
at  the  weekend  for  a relief  con- 
voy to  travel  from  its  territory 
into  eastern  Zaire,  where 
l million  refugees  are  trapped 
in  ethnic  fighting. 

Rwanda,  which  is  backing 
ethnic  Tutsi  rebels  fighting 
the  Zairean  army  and  Tutsi 
rebels  inside  Zaire,  had  previ- 
ously Insisted  aid  should  be 
distributed  only  to  the  trickle 
of  refugees  arriving  back  in- 
side Rwanda’s  borders. 

However,  the  aid  agencies 
planning  a new  Goma  opera- 
tion — including  Britain’s 
Save  the  Children  — said  yes- 
terday that  they  were  still  ne- 
gotiating with  the  rebels  in 
Zaire  to  allow  relief  lorries  in. 

And  the  Zairean  govern- 
ment rejected  attempts  by  a 
United  Nations  special  envoy 
for  safe  havens  to  be  set  up 


for  the  estimated  15  million 

refugees. 

World  powers  spent  the 
weekend  saying  they  must  ur- 
genfly  hdp  refugees  dying  in 
ea^tern  Zaire,  but  took  no 
action.  The  UN  Security 
Council  agreed  a multina- 
tional relief  force  should  be 
deployed,  but  gave  the  UN 
secretary-general,  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali,  another  11 
days  to  come  up  with  a "con- 
cept” for  the  force. 

•They  win  all  be  dead  by 
the  time  the  UN  makes  up  its 
mind  what  to  do,”  B senior 
UN  official  in  Burundi  told 
Reuter. 

Malcolm  Rifkind.  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  told  the  BBC 
yesterday  that  the  interna- 
tional community  was  likely 
to  send  troops  to  Zaire  and  a 
decision  could  be  made  this 
week.  Asked  if  there  could  be 
British  troops  in  Zaire  within 
a fortnight,  he  said:  "I  think 
it’s  certainly  possible  that 
there  will  be  an  international 
force  that  will  have  been  au- 
thorised. 

“Even  when  you  take  the  de- 


cision. it  takes  a little  while. 
Hie  pure  logistics  of  getting 
people  to  the  heart  of  Africa 
takes  time.  But  I think  that's 
the  direction  we're  moving.” 

London.  Washington  and 
several  key  UN  members  are 
dubious  about  sending  troops 
without  a clear  definition  of 
their  role. 

President  Nelson  Mandela, 
who  had  earlier  spoken  of 
South  African  involvement, 
said  on  Saturday  he  needed 
more  information  from  gov- 
ernments around  central 
Africa. 

The  European  Union  aid 
commissioner.  Emma  Bon- 
ino,  who  is  holding  talks  in 
Zaire  today,  accused  the  Secu- 
rity Council  or  scandalous  In- 
difference: "I  really  wonder 
how  they  can  sleep  at  night." 

France  said  equal  numbers 
of  European,  American  and 
African  troops  should  be  in- 
volved. But  wbile  it  is  the 
only  big  power  willing  to 
move.  Rwanda  and  the  rebels 
suspect  its  motives. 
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Human  shields  pursued 
by  hunters  in  the  forest 


Chris  McGreal  in 
Klutnra,  Rwanda 


Rwanda’s  children  are  among  the  millions  around  the  world  whose  lives  are  blighted. by  war  photograph:  jez  coulson 


the  brutality.  The  orphans, 
aged  between  three  months 
and  15  years,  are  emaciated, 
scarred  and  mentally 
disturbed. 

The  rebels  made  those  old 
enough  to  walk  do  farm  work, 
construction  jobs  and  other 
manual  labour.  After  work 
they  bad  to  scavenge  for  wild 
fruits;  many  became  severely 
malnourished.  Nearly  all  the 
orphans  showed  marks  from 
beatings. 

Nancy  Yankuba,  thought  to 
be  about  ID.  hesitantly  ex- 
plained that  the  deep  gash  on 
her  knee  was  inflicted  be- 
' cause  she  struggled  while 
being  repeatedly  raped.  Jusu 
Bemba,  aged  eight  said  his 
wrist  had  been  broken  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  carry 
a heavy  load. 

Abdul  Bocksrte.  also  aged 
eight  and  racked  with  ner- 
vous twitches,  said  he  had 
seen  three  people  be  knew 
being  beaten  to  death  for  try- 
ing to  escape. 

Some  of  the  children  tell  of 
witnessing  summary  execu- 
tions and  acts  of  cannibalism. 
Seven-year-old  Umaru  Gellu 
animatedly  described  how 
daring  an  attack  the  rebels 
cut  off  the  ears  of  their  vic- 
tims, who  were  forced  to  eat 
them.  Afterwards  they  were 

executed  and  their  hearts  cut 
out 

Most  of  the  children  have 
never  been  to  school-  Many 
hope  that  relatives  will  come 
to  claim  them  and  that  life 
once  again  will  return  to 
normal 

Claudia  McEIroy,  Kenema 


MARIE  Chantal’s  face 
was  a blank  as  tears 
ran  down  her  swol- 
len cheek  and  into  the  bul- 
let wound  In  her  smashed 
Jaw.  The  12-year-old  Rwan- 
dan girl  had  lived  with  the 
pain  for  three  days  as  she 
and  her  mother  were 
hunted  through  a forest  in 
eastern  Zaire.  By  the  time 
she  finally  stepped  back 
into  Rwanda  she  was  so 
deeply  In  shock  that  tears 
were  her  only  expression. 

It  had  t«k*n  them  all  that 
time  to  cover  the  20  miles 
from  Kahindo  refugee 
camp,  which  a week  ago 
housed  abont  200,000 
Hntns. 

As  the  fighting  between 
Rwandan-backed  Zairean 
rebels- and  the  Zairean 
army  moved  towards  the 
camps  north  of  Goma.  the 
Hutu  Interahamwe  militias 
acted. 

Since  they  fled  Rwanda 
two  years  ago  after  oversee- 
ing the  genocide  of  Tntsis, 
the  interahamwe  have  used 
the  camps  as  a political 
base  and  cover  for  raids 
into  Rwanda. 

They  were  not  about  to 
let  Marie  Ghantal  and  her 
mother  Dorosera  Mohahi- 
mana  escape.  With  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other 
refugees  they  were  to  be 
driven  deeper  into  Zaire  as 
a human  shield.  Some  went 
willingly.  Others  did  not. 

“The  Interhamwe  were 
trying  to  stop  ns  from  going 
back  to  Rwanda.’*  Ms  Mu- 


hahimana  said.  “They  said 
they  would  soon  be  attack- 
ing Rwanda  and  we  would 
all  go  back  together.  There 
was  a camp  leader  who 
took  his  own  family  away 
by  lorry.  The  rest  of  us  had 
to  walk.  They  were  shoot- 
ing at  ns  to  force  us  to 
leave.  They  had  guns,  mor- 
tars. lots  of  different 
weapons.” 

It  took  the  interahamwe 
three  days  to  empty  Ka- 
hindo. They  wanted  its  resi- 
dents to  march  to  the  ever- 
growing Mugonga  camp  to 
the  south-west-  But  they 
could  not  take  the  easiest 
ronte  by  road  through 
Goma  because  the  town  had 
fallen  to  Zairean  rebels.  So 
they  drove  200,000  people 
into  the  forest,  intent  on 
marching  them  around  the 
towering  Nyiragongo  vol- 
cano and  down  towards 
Mngnnga. 

What  happened  next  is 
unclear.  Some  refugees  say 
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there  was  a rebel  attack, 
others  that  the  interhamwe 
opened  fire  when  refugees 
tried  to  break  away  and 
head  for  Rwanda. 

Ms  Muhahimana  said  the 
shooting  started  In  the  the 
forest.  “Many  people  were 
wounded  and  shot  dead.  We 
don’t  know  who  was  doing 
the  shooting.  It  could  have 
been  the  interahamwe. 
There  were  lots  of  people 
with  guns  who  had  no  uni- 
form. We  never  saw  any 
rebels. 

“Marie  Chantal  was  shot 
In  the  face,  but  we  managed 
to  escape  in  the  chaos.  We 
saw  lots  of  bodies  in  the  for- 
est. Animals  were  eating 
some  of  them  as  we  left.” 

Emmanuel  Habimana.  a 
teacher  from  northern 
Rwanda,  spent  five  days  in 
the  forest.  His  bitterness 
shows. 

“There  were  many  mili- 
tary and  interhamwe.  They 
had  lots  of  guns,  machetes, 
knives.  They  were  there  to 
kill  anyone  who  didn’t  obey 
them.  They  killed  my 
grandfather.  I don’t  know 
where  my  wife  and  child 
are.  They’re  probably  dead. 

“There  were  many  dead 
children,  mothers,  many 
men.  Zn  the  forest  we  were 
so  hungry  we  were  eating 
grass.” 

Yesterday  about  300 
people  walked  hack  into 
Rwanda,  more  than  two 
years  after  fleeing  for  Zaire 
and  settling  at  Kahindo. 
Today  Kahindo  camp  is  de- 
serted by  all  but  the  dead. 
What  has  happened  to  most 
of  its  former  residents  is 
unknown. 


Bhutto  and  husband 
soon  to  face  charges 


Suzanne  GokJenberg  reports  from  Islamabad 
as  an  expert  arrfves  to  rescue  the  economy 


PAKISTAN’S  interim 
government  is  close  to 
filing  charges  against 
the  sacked  prime  minister 
Benazir  Bhutto  and  her  hus- 
band, the  former  investment 
minister  As  if  All  Zardari,  the 
caretaker  prime  minister. 
Me  raj  Khali  d,  said  yesterday. 

Being  charged  could  dis- 
qualify the  pair,  accused  of 
corruption  and  mismanage- 
ment. from  standing  in  the 
general  election  promised  for 
February  3. 

The  World  Bank  official 
who  is  taking  charge  of  the 
country’s  finances  set  out  his 
master  plan  for  restoring  the 
economy  at  the  weekend,  a 
strategy  which  owes  much  to 
the  thinking  of  the  Institution 
where  he  has  spent  his  work- 
ing life. 

Javed  Burki  returned  hur- 
riedly from  Washington  on 
Friday  to  become  financial 
adviser  to  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment, two  days  after  Mr 
Khalid  swore  in  his  cabinet 
He  has  taken  leave  of  absence 

from  the  bank,  where  he  is 

vice-president  for  the  Carib- 
bean and  Latin  America. 

He  said  the  bank  supported 
his  venture.  “The  new  presi- 
dent. James  Wolfensohn.  is 
encouraging  us  to  do  this 
kind  of  thing,  to  look  at  prob- 
lems from  the  other  side.” 

Mr  Burki  has  less  than 
three  months  before  the  care- 
taker administration  bands 
over  to  a new  government, 
but  he  vowed  to  bring  in  last- 
ing economic  changes. 

“We  are  going  to  bust  a 
gut”  he  told  a press  confer- 
ence at  which  he  set  out  a 
package  of  changes  beginning 
with  a review  of  public  spend- 
ing by  the  central  and  four 


provincial  governments,  tar- 
iff reforms,  and  the  sale  of 
state-owned  banks. 

He  started  work  even  be- 
fore leaving  Washington,  vis- 
iting World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund 
colleagues  to  sort  out  cheaper 
long-term  loans  for  Pakistan. 

"I  have  been  preparing  to 
take  over  this  job  since  I was 
10  years  old,”  he  said. 

Mr  Burki’s  agenda  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  last  care- 
taker government,  to  which 
be  also  offered  financial  ad- 
vice. It  began  a programme  of 
reforms  which  were  gradu- 
ally dismantled  after  Ms 


Their  misdeeds 
allegedly  include 
the  purchase  of  a 
£2.5  million  estate 
in  Surrey 


Bhutto's  government  was 
elected  in  1993.  The  govern- 
ment was  dismissed  last  week 
by  President  Farooq  Leghari. 

ft  ran  into  trouble  with  the 
IMF  for  Its  failure  to  cut  a def- 
icit which  ballooned  to  a stag- 
gering 6.3  per  cent  of  GDP. 

In  recent  weeks  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  have  almost 
halved  to  $630  million,  and 
last  month  the  government 
borrowed  60  billion  rupees 
(about  £923  million)  just  to 
stay  afloat 

The  IMF  held  up  emergency 
loans  for  five  months,  forcing 
Ms  Bhutto  to  announce 

spending  cuts  and  unpopular 
tax  rises,  and  to  give  up  the 


finance  portfolio  a week  be- 
fore her  dismissal  It  was  per- 
turbed at  the  levels  of  corrup- 
tion in  her  administration. 
IMF  officials  are  expected  in 
Islamabad  on  Wednesday  to 
resume  talks  on  releasing  the 
loan. 

Among  the  alleged  mis- 
deeds of  Ms  Butto  and  her 
husband  is  the  reported  pur- 
chase of  a £2.5  million  estate 
in  Surrey,  complete  with  an 
airstrip,  where  they  were 
building  70  stables  for  polo 
ponies.  They  are  also  believed 
to  have  kept  a menagerie,  in- 
cluding ponies,  camels  and 
llamas,  at  the  hill-top  prime 
ministerial  mansion  which 
Ms  Bhutto  has  been  ordered 
to  vacate  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 

Mr  Zardari  is  being  de- 
tained in  the  grounds  of  a 
police  college  15  miles  from 
Islamabad,  and  Ms  Bhutto 
has  complained  that  she  has 
been  allowed  to  visit  him  only 
once.  Yesterday  she  asked  the 
court  to  release  him. 

Mr  Burki  said  he  was 
counting  on  President  Legh- 
ari. whose  term  runs  until 
1998,  to  make  sure  his 
changes  stick.  “People  have 
to  serve  government  rather 
than  serve  themselves.  If  the 
leaders  are  not  working,  then 
the  leaders  have  to  be  dis- 
pensed with,"  he  said. 

Despite  bis  promise  of 
sweeping  changes.  Mr  Burki 
made  It  clear  that  defence 
spending,  which  takes  more 
than  a quarter  of  Pakistan’s 
budget,  would  not  be  touched. 

He  indicated  that  the  big 
feudal  landowners,  the  other 
pillar  of  the  Pakistani  estab- 
lishment, might  have  to  start 
paying  income  tax.  'The  feu- 
dals  have  to  learn,  they  have 
to  be  taught  that  they  have  to 
pay  their  debt  to  society.” 
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A system  on  trial 

Parliament  itself  is  under  scrutiny 

DAVID  Willetts  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith  are  an 
i^niflceiy  pair  to  be  called  before  a quasi-judicial  body  to 
account  for  their  behaviour.  The  one  is  a high-flying 
policy  wank,  the  other  a genial  and  likeable  grandee. 
Mr  WHletts’s  outside  interests  run  to  attending  the  odd 
thrafc  tank  to  ruminate  on  German- politics.  Sir  Geof- 
frey's stretch  to  no  more  than  a couple  of  modest  non- 
executive directorships.  Neither  is  the  sort  to  solicit 
brown  envelopes  or  live  it  up  at  the  Rftz.  Yet  both  men 
have  behaved  badly,  and  their  fellow  MPs,  who  meet 
today  to  consider  their  case,  must  say  so. 

The  hearing  before  the  Standards  and  Privileges 
Committee  is  the  first  serious  test  of  whether  Parlia- 
ment can  possibly  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
public  in  the  wake  of  Lord  Nolan's  first  report  Lord 
Nolan  himself  emphasised  its  importance  last  week 
when  he  firmly  warned  MPs  to  leave  party  politics  out 
of  any  considerations  of  the  Hamilton  case  its 
satellite  hearings.  This  is  easier  said  than  done,  not 
least  because  some  MPs  feel  uneasy  about  applying 
post-Nolan  standards  to  pre-Nolan  offences.  But  any 
inclination  to  fudge  issues  now  will  lead  to  the  wide- 
spread feeling  amongst  an  already  sceptical  public  that 
MPs  are  simply  not  interested  in  applying  to  themselves 
the  standards  they  expect  to  find  elsewhere  in  public 
life.  . • 

Today’s  case  came  about  as  a direct  result  of  the 
aborted  libel  case  brought  by  Neil  Hamiltan  against  die 
Guardian.  We  now  know  that  for  three  weeks  before  the 
Guardian  published  its  matn  charges  against  Hamfltnn 
there  was  a certain  amount  of  panic  within  Whitehall 
and  Westminster.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chief 
whip  had  been  alerted  to  the  allegations  against  Hamil- 
ton and  his  partner-in-sleaze,  Tim  Smith.  There  was  a 
flurry  of  secret  meetings  and  interrogations  to  work  out 
what  on  earth  to  do. 

The  day  this  paper’ published  its  main  charge  against 
Hamilton — the  rfatm  that  he  and  Smith  accepted  quite 
sizeable  sums  of  money  to  ask  parliamentary  questions 
— Mr  Willetts,  then  a Government  whip,  met  with  Sir 
Geoffrey,  Chairman  of  the  Members'  Interests  Commit- 
tee, to  discuss  how  they  could  best  stifle  the  expected 
complaint  against  Hamilton.  Two  courses  suggested 
themselves:  they  could  claim  the  matter  was  sub-judice, 
or  they  could  “exploit  [the]  good  Tory  majority”  on  the 
committee  to  get  rid  of  it  In  the  event  they  did  both. 
The  rash  for  questions  charge  was  declared  sub  judice 
(even  though  it  wasn’t).  Mr  Hamilton’s  stay  at  the  Ritz 
was  dealt  with  by  the  “good  Tory  majority”  and 
declared  merely  “imprudent”  Labour  MPs  on  the 
committee  suspected  at  the  time  that  something  stank 
about  the  whole  affair  — and  not  just  because  a Tory 
whip  bad  been  placed  alongside  tiiren  for  the  first  timp. 
In  history.  Now  they  know  why  it  stank. 

Mr  Willetts  will,  according  to  assorted  leaks,  plead 
that  he  was  new  to  the  job  of  whip  at  the  time  and 
innocent  of  the  mysteries  of  the  House.  Ignorance  of the 
law  is  not,  of  course,  an  acceptable  defence  in  any  other 
area  of  public  life  and  it  should  not  be  yet  another  of  the 
‘privileges’  that  MPs  claim  to  themselves.  If  he  was 
ignorant,  it  reveals  an  astonishing  thing;  that  someone 
as  clever  and  astute  as  Mr  Willetts  can  get  to  operate  as 
a whip  without  at  any  stage  studying  the  basis  on  which 
parliament  claims  the  right  to  regulate  itself 
Sir  Geoffrey  is  more  problematical.  He  may  well 
argue  that  this  was  one  of  a number  of  conversations 
that  he  had  around  that  time  and  that  it  is  outrageous  to 
suppose  that  they  had  any  bearing  on  his  conduct  as 
Chairman.  This  alas,  will  not  wash.  Sir  Geoffrey  knows 
bis  constitutional  history  as  well  as  anyone,  though  he 
may  be  careless  of  it  He  knows  that  MPs  have,  for 
centuries,  claimed  amongst  their  ‘privileges’  the 
effective  immunity  from  prosecution  in  the  courts.  He 
knows  that,  in  return  for  that  immunity,  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament  (in  the  form  of  a select  committee)  sits  as 
a quasi-judicial  body  to  adjudicate  nompiainte 
Not  even  in  Eastern  Europe  do  judges  any  lnngpy 
discuss  with  the  Government  the  “suitable”  outcome  of 
a court  case.  Yet  here  it  is  in  hlariic  and  white:  the  judge 
and  jury  (Sir  Geoffrey)  discussing  the  options  with  the 
Government  (Mr  Willetts)  for  stifling  the  charges!  Note 
especially  the  final  damning  mmmBnt  frnm  Mr  WfllPtfy 
“He  wants  our  advice”.  In  other  words  Sir  Geoffrey  (in 
a conversation  he  should  walked  away  from  in  the  first 
place)  wanted  a steer  from  the  Government 
Some  commentators  and  politicians  have  shrugged 
all  this  off  in  a world-weary  way.  Haven't  whips  always 
sought  to  nobble  select  committees?  They  yawn  that 
Labour  has  done  the  same  for  years.  If  that  is,  tndgofl 
the  case  then  let  Tony  Newton,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Standards  and  Privileges  Committee,  and  Ann  Taylor, 
toe  senior  Labour  member,  frankly  admit  it.  The  public 
(and  lord  Nolan)  could  then  form  a reasonable  view  on 
whether  it  is  reasonable  for  MPS  to  continue  to  eatfoy 
the  unique  privilege  of  effective  immunity  from  prose- 
cution in  return  for  a nobbled,  half-baked  and  half- 
hearted system  of  parliamentary  scrutiny. 

There  is  one  final  aspect  to  toe  current  proceedings 
much  must  surely  mystify  toe  reasonable  observer,  toe 
recent  appointment  to  the  committee  of  Sir  Archie 
Hamilton.  Sir  Archie  effectively  acquitted  his  name- 
sake, Neil,  of  any  impropriety  in  an  interview  on  toe 
Today  programme  in  April  1995.  Yet  here  he  is  sitting 
on  the  committee  which  will  judge  bis  case.  In  no  other 
court  or  public  body  in  the  land  would  someone  be 
appointed  to  a jury  who  had  publicly  declared  the 
defendant  innocent  Why  should  parliament  be  differ- 
ent? Mr  Newton  says  it  is  none  of  his  responsibility:  Sir 
Archie  was  chosen  by  toe  House.  The  Speaker  says  it  is 
none  of  hers.  Is  it  then,  a matter  for  the  leader  of  toe 
House?  And  will  the  leader  of  toe  House  (Tony  Newton) 
come  to  a different  conclusion  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Tony  Newton)?  Do  these  people  have  no 
concept  how  awfUl  this  sort  of  thing  looks  to  people 
trying  to  maintain  decent  standards  of  conduct  in 
humbler  forms  of  public  life?  Do  they  care? 

Lord  Nolan’s  report  said  that,  for  self-regulation  to 
work  “tiie  public  needs  to  see  that  breaches  of  toe  rules 
by  its  elected  representatives  are  investigated  as  fairly, 

and  dealt  with  as  firmly  by  Parliament  as  would  be  toe 

case  with  others  through  the  legal  process.”  Today  the 
Committee  has  the  first  chance  to  reassure  the  public 
that  Parliament  is  up  to  toe  job.  At  the  moment  people 
see  only  a body  which  claims  unique  privileges  to  itself 
without  any  of  the  concomitant  responsibilities.  They 
see  MPs  prepared  to  change  (in  dubious  circumstances) 
a 300-year  old  law  in  order  to  waive  one  of  their 
privileges  — but  only  when  it  suits  them.  They  see  an 
attempt  to  fix  the  cosy  rules  of  the  dub  to  smother 
scrutiny.  They  see  a body  scornful  of  whether  or  not  its 
Proceedings  command  public  confidence.  It  cannot  go 
on  like  this.  Today  must  be  different 
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Quick  fix  and  slow  death 

WOUR  piece  on  how  specific  HAN'S  extremity  in  I m S A medical  doctor  and  | AS  THE  refugees  fiee 
T MPs  feel  about  the  diet-  central  Africa  could  I mm  akl  worker  who  has  ex-  #%deeper  Into  Zaire  away 


I MPs  feel  about  the  dist- 
ribution of  lottery  funding 
omits  one  important  feet:  good 
MiiMni  are  wboDy  dependent 

On  spplfwwrf«  cmwtng  to 

for  funding  (Labour  MPs 
angered  by  ‘unfair  skewing*  cf 
lottery  fund  awards,  Novem- 
ber 7).  We  are  not  allowed  to 
solicit  bids. 

It  became  apparent  to  the 
Sports  Council  early  in  the 
distribution  process  that  ap- 
plications were  not  being 
received  from  specific  areas  cf 
the  country.  That  is  why  we 
introduced  our  Priority  Areas 
Initiative  — offering  up  to  90 
per  cent  of  fending  for  pro- 
jects to  build  or  redevelop 
spots  facilities  in  areas  of 
social  and  sporting  depriv- 
ation, as  against  the  usual  65 
per  cent  offered. 

PAT  bas  already  had  a huge 
impact  Seven  out  of  10  of  the 
largest  awards  made  by  the 
Lottery  Sports  Fund  are  to 
Priority  Areas,  with  hundreds 
more  in  toe  pipeline.  To  data, 
the  Lottery  Sports  Fund  has 
supported  1J36  applications  to 
the  timp  of  £305  m ill  km  and  a 
total  project  cost  in  excess  of 
£593  mill  Inn:  93  per  cent  of 
these  are  for  under  dm  to 
local  community  sports 

Derek  Casey. 

Chief  Executive, 

Sports  Coundl, 

16  Tipper  Woburn  Place. 
London  WCIB  OQP. 

U OW  ironic  that  on  toe  very 

I I day  Channel  A transmitted 
In  Remembrance  Ken  Saro- 
Wiwa  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  you  carry  Toni  Stras- 
burg’s  article  accusing  us  of 
reneging  on  our  commitment 
tO  Cover  intamattonal  affairs 
in  peak  time  (Provocations, 
November  9).  Channel  4’s  re- 
cord speaks  for  itself:  two  Prtx 
Italia  awards  in  successive 
years  for  The  Betrayed  and 
Return  to  the  Dying  Rooms; 
series  devoted  to  international 
affairs  such  as  taftnn  Nights 
and  Africa  Express. 

Not  all  the  programmes 
which  Channel  4 commissions 
can  be  screened  in  the  main 
evening  schedule.  Because 
one  of  a producer’s  fiimg  was 
shown  in  peak  tim*  it  sadly 
does  not  follow  that  her  subse- 
quent walk  will  be  shown  at  a 
similar  time. 

RobtaGutch. 

Commissioning  Editor, 
Independent  Film  and  Video, 
Channel  Four, 

124  Horsefeny  Road, 

London  SW1P2TX. 


MAN'S  extremity  in 
central  Africa  could 
prove  to  be  God’s  op- 
portunity, if  it  results  in  short- 
term tiinnawttaijiwi  aid  befog 

integrated  within  a long-term 
economic  programme  for  toe 
region  in  a reformed  UN  (Brit- 
ish troops  may  go  to  Zaire. 
November  9). 

A Marshall  Plan  should  be 
implemented  which  gives  aid, 
not  Tran*  to  Great  TjVm 
countries  with  the  incentive 
to  jump-start  their  economies 
to  more  indepen- 

dent of  world  power  politics, 
as  happened  in  Europe.  This 
would  be  far  more  cost- 
effective  than  giving  aid  to  in- 
dividual countries,  because 
regional  programmes  by  their 
nature  encourage  co-opera- 
tion, the  for  peaceful 
relationships.  It  would  also  be 
less  risky  than  reading  hi  the 
troops.  The  necessary  ««h 
could  be  found  than  a UN  levy 
on  toe  export  of  armamoils. 
Alternatively,  a 10  per  cent 
levy  on  world  miiHwy  expen- 
diture would  yield  £77bmion. 
Ted  Dunn. 

77  Hungerdown  Lane, 

Lawford,  Mannfagtree, 

Essex  COllZLX. 


Getting  there 

CAN  cyclists  and  walkss 
mix?  (Hikers  battle  bikers 
over  cycle  network,  Novem- 
ber 6).  Of  course.  If  both  par- 
ties are  courteous  and  consid- 
erate, and  if  the  routes  are 
well-designed.  They  mix  wen. 
in  other  countries,  and  hi*, 
torically  have  done  so  in  Brit- 
ain. Sustrans’  Code  of  Con- 
duct for  cydists  urges  them  to 
carry  a bell;  to  give  way  to 
pedestrians,  not  to  speed;  and 
to  leave  roam  when  passing. 

But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  a 
minority  of  cydists  are  incon- 
siderate towards  pedestrians, 
and  perhaps  it  is  time  for 
good  cycling  behaviour,  like 
good  driving  behaviour,  to  be 
testified  through  Department 
of  Transport  publicity  pro- 
grammes with  support  from 
cycling  organisations. 

Walkers  and  cyclists  also 
need  to  work  together  to  over- 
came a bigger  problem:  toe 
relentless  threat  to  country- 
side peace  and  tranquility 
which  comes  from  increasing 
car  traffic.  . 

John  Grhnshaw. 

Executive  Director, 

Sustrans, 

35  King  Street, 

Bristol  B514DZ. 


re  s A medical  doctor  and 

aid  worker  who  has  ex- 
W^pertenctA  more  than  10 
wars  around  the  world,  I 
want  as  much  as  anyone  to 
see  relief  brought  to  the 
700.000  refugees  in  Goma, 
Zaire.  Hesitation  wifi  cost 
thousands  more  lives. 

But  the  intamatiqpal  com- 
munity faces  a dflamma.  A 

quick  fix  that  freezes  the  sit- 
uation and  recreates  the  refu- 
gee camps  will  just  cause  an- 
other conflict  and  crisis  in  a 
few  months' or  a year's  time. 

Any  international  interven- 
tion must  have  two  ottfec- . 
fives:  the  delivery  of  human- : 

Itarfam  iwateteTtr*,  and  toe  1 

safe  return  of  these  refugees 
to  Rwanda.  TUs  will  require 
courage  from  the  politicians 
and  operational  plan- 

ning. But  if  toe  painful  farte 
are  not  faced,  if  the  camps  are 
simply  recreated,  many  more 
people  will  die  in  the  long 
run. 

(Dr)  John  Howarth. 

Medical  Director, 

Merita  (Medical  Emergency 
Rtl  lef  TnfyrT|y**«r|»l), 

14  David  Mews, 

Porter  Street,  T 

London  W1M  lHW. 


AS  THE  refugees  fiee 
#%deeper  into  Zaire  away 
from  toe  fighting.  la  it  not 
possible  to  supply  them  from 
the  Zairean  side?  Kinshasa  or 
other  points  of  entry  Into 
Zaire  must  be  practicable  cen- 
tres for  launching  a rescue  op- 
eration. The  coustrybas  sur- 
vived as  a more  or  lass  united 
entity  for  ow  a century  and  a 
viable  communications  sys- 
tem has  been  developed  to  sus- 
tain!! 

Peter  Walsh.' 

Heathervue.  ' 

Greystonaa 
Co  Wicklow. 

ISN’T  rr  ODD  that  Trance 
which,  only  a few  months 
ago  in  a Joint  operation  with 
Belgium,  set  up  an  arms  fac- 
tory in  Eldoret  In  western  Ke- 
nya,  accuses  the  international 

community  of  befog  “spine- 
less" for  feilteg  to  agree  with 
them  on  a multilateral  mis- 
sion ta  Zaire/Rwanda? 

(Fr)P  J Connolly. 

Society  cf  African  Missions. 

378  Upper  Brook  Street 
Manchester  MW  GEP. 

We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  HMy  to  appear. 
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JEREMY  CLARKSON  (A 
W lad.  off  the  leash,  Novem- 
ber 7)  is  quoted  as  adding  his 
voice  to  the  view  that  BMW 
drivers  are  psychopaths:  “All 
BMWs  are  driven  by  people 
who  are  psychologically  unfit 
to  drive  anything  more  pow- 
erful than  an  electric  razor.” 
Could  there  be  an  explanation 
for  this  myth  other  than  the 
personality  at  the  wheel  of 
the  BMW? 

When,  a few  years  ago,  I 
bought  my  first  BMW  I noted 
an  immediate  chango  for  the 
worse  in  the  behaviour  of 
some  drivers  around  me  and 
this  has  continued.  Many 
vehicles  come  up  right  behind 
me,  pressing  to  pass;  or  race 
away  from  my  side  whan  the 
lights  change  to  red  and 
amber.  The  worst  are  small 


cars,  and  especially  young 
men  driving  small  vans. 
Befog  uncompetitive  by  tem- 
perament I let  them  get  on 
with  It  as  their  engines  burst 
their  tiny  cylinders  ta  often 
temporary  triumph. 

As  a psychiatrist,  my  inter- 
pretation has  always  been 
that  this  behaviour,  like  the 
view  so  cogently  expressed  by 
Clarkson,  is  a combination  cf 
envy  and  projection:  there  is 
a bad  boy  in  all  of  us,  and  this 
is  made  more  acceptable,  and 
is  more  easily  attacked,  if  we 
can  blame  others  for  what  is 
in  us.  Perhaps  Clarkson  is 
still  at  heart  no  more  than  a 
smafi  van  driver? 

Julian  Candy. 

11  Shamrock  Way, 

Hythe, 

Southampton  S045  6DY. 


A Country  Diary 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  A 
mountain  friend  has  directed 
his  ashes  should  be  scattered 
on  Pen,  his  favourite  Lake- 
land summit  It  is  also,  cer- 
tainly, one  of  twItip  — a 
remote  height,  possibly  toe 
least-visited  summit  in  the 
district  although  only  a rough 
half-mile  away  from  toe  us- 
ually-crowded top  of  Scafell 
Pike.  There’s  a Heaton 
Cooper  painting  of  Pen  hang- 
ing on  a wall  in  my  drawing . 
room  — the  upper  Esk  rush- 1 
tag  through  boulders  in  toe 
foreground,  the  sun  illumi- 
nating the  steep  front  of  Esk 
Buttress  and  the  knobbly  top 
of  Pen,  just  above,  with  the 
dark  summits  of  fire  Pike  and 
HI  Crag  just  shrouded  in  mis! 
I’ve  been  up  there  several 
times  — first  50  years  ago, 
after  a day’s  climbing  on  Esk 
Buttress . — but  have  never 
seen  anyone  else  ta  the  area. 
There  are  no  tracks  to  point 
the  way  and  although  the 
2£00  feet  high  summit  is 
graced  by  a neat  calm,  there 
are  no  beer-can  rings,  orange 
peel  or  sandwich  wrappings 
to  Indicate  the  previous  pres- 
ence of  civilised  man.  On  all 
sides,  little  to  see  except  crag 


and  scree  — not  even  grass. 
One  visit,  ticking  off  the  “two- 
thousand  ers"  on  a nasty  day 
of  wind  and  rate,  involved  a 
700  feet  descent  of  steep  scree 
from  the  Broad  Crag  col  and  a 
| scramble  to  toe  top,  with  the 
reward  of  a brief  lifting  of  the 
cloud  cm  the  summit  Far  be- 
low, suddenly  revealed,  lay 
the  tumbled  wilderness  of 
upper  Eskdale  and  straight 
across  toe  ravine  of  Little 
Narrowcove,  toe  black  cliffa 
of  III  Crag  looking  quite  im- 
pregnable but  as  we  discov- 
ered on  a later  occasion,  no 
more  than  a sporting 
scramble.  A better  way  from 
Scafell  Pike  may  be  to  de- 
scend steeply  south-east  from 
the  summit  but  the  best  ap- 
proaches are  from  upper  Esk- 
dale striking  north  from  the 
river  just  to  the  left  of  the  fine 
cliff  of  Esk  Buttress,  marked 
Dow  Crag  on  the  map.  Higher 
up  Little  Narrowcove  is  an- 
other remote  two-thousander, 
Rough  Crag,  probably  only 
visited  by  devoted  tickers  of 
lists  and  not  as  dramatic  a 
summit  as  Pen.  My  friend  had 
well  chosen  the  last  resting 
place  for  his  bones. 

A HARRY  ORZFFIN 


Whipping  some  life  into  a dying  government 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


THE.  Return  of  Corporal 

PunlrinriBnt  gfHTnric  Hire 
— and  would  become, 
were  It  to  ever  happen 
— a sequel  to  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Colonel  Blimp.  Op- 
posed though  I am  to  the  Mew 
of  legalised  brutality  and  off- 
icial approval  for  those  who 
duxse  to  inflict  physical  pain, 
what  irritates  me  most  about 
the  proposal  to  revive  the  cane 
Is  the  Idea  that  education  is 
best  moved  forward  by  stag- 
gering back  into  the  pas! 
There  Is  a group  of  Tory  MPs 
who  want  Britain  to  be  gov- 
erned by  anachronisms.  They 
support  flogging,  not  because 
there  is  any  evidence  that  It 
produces  better  r.itiwMv?  or 
even  more  obedient  pupils,  but 
because  it  is  the  punishment 
which  they  associate  with  the 
golden  age  of  dderence.  Most 
cf  them  are  bogus  gentlemen 
whose  knowledge  of  public 
schools  is  limited  to  what  they 
have  learned  from  Billy 
Bunter  stories.  None  of  them 
dare  admit  that  at  least  in 


1 part  the  violence  which  af- 
flicts our  society  is  the  affluent 
byproduct  of  the  every-man- 
for-hhnself-soclety  which  they 
have  helped  to  create. 

Thanks  to  Gwen  Eimhirst, 
who  wrote  to  me  from  south 
Yorkshire,  I have  learnt  that 
the  case  against  corporal  pun- 
ishment has  been  made  by  sea- 
. slide  people  since  cavfliaafioo. 
began.  Her  letter  foctaded  a 
quotation  from  Socrates  on  the 
Character  cf  Athenian  youth 
during  toe  5th  century  before 
Christ  “They  have  bad  man- 
ners, contempt  for  authority, 
disrespect  for  cider  people. 
Children  nowadays  are 
tyrants.  They  no  longer  rise 
when  their  elders  their 
room.  They  contradict  their 
parents,  chatter  before  com- 
pany, gobble  their  food  and 
I tyrannise  their  teachers." 

Although  Socrates  grumbled 
; about  moral  degeneration  m 
the  manner  cf  a home  counties 
retired  ccrionaL  he  did  not  pre- 
scribe a home  counties  retired 
' colonels  remedy.  “No  teaming 
ought  to  be  teamed  by  bondagB 
...  dear  friend,  bring  not  up 
your  children  by  Compulsion 
and  Fear  bat  by  Flaying  and 
Pleasure.”  The  Socrates  view 
an  these  matters,  Mrs  Ehn- 
hirst  told  me,  was  accepted 


and  adopted  by  Roger  Ascham. 
Henry  VfiTs  choice  of  tutor  for 
Princess  Elizabeth.  “Love  is 
fitter  than  Fear,  Gentleness 
better  flmn  Beating,  to  bring 
up  a child  in  Learning.  Not 

even  the  Tory  flaggers  will 
want  to  argue  that  the  Ascham 
method  was  a failure.  They 
regard  his  pupil,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth I,  as  a 16th  century  Mar- 
garet Thatcher. 

Mrs  Eimhirst  began  her  eru- 
dite note  with  a charifcahle  en- 
quiry. why  is  it  toe  asked, 
that  apparently  intelligent 
people  want  to  return  toa  self- 
evidently  dangerous  and  dam- 
aging way  of  imposing  disci- 
pline? The  problem  with 
people  like  her  is  toot  they  are 
pathologically  incapable  of  de- 
scending to  foe  level  which  at 
lows  them  to  understand  what 
Is  now  going  on  in  to&  Tory 
Party.  A few  backbencher?  are 
stupid  enough  to  believe  feat 
fee  cane  and  the  strap  might 
solve  ail  the  probtans  which 
are  created  by  poor  buddings, 
low  tearfting-  morale,  domestic 
poverty  and  toe  cofiapae  of  es- 

tesn  which  invariably  reflows 

Incarceration  In  institutions 
feat  are  obviously  intended® 
house  pupils  who  have  been. ! 
written  off  by  the  educational 
establishment  But  much  cf. 


fee  debate  about  state  flogging 
has  nothing  to  do  with  school 
(hsripltne 

The  worst  of  the  participants 
In  the  argument  — naturally 
enough,  including  fee  Kane 
Secretary  — have  decided  that 
support  for  hitting  little  boys 
across  their  hands  and  bot- 
toms is  necessary  for  file  pro- 
tection of  their  right-wing  rep- 
utations. I knew,  as  soon  as 
Gillian  Shephard  said  that  she 
was  not  averse  to  toe  occa- 
sional slap,  that  Michael  How- 
ard would  make  a statement 
wife  the  sob  text:  “spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  my  chance  of 
being  supported  by  the  back 
bench  boneheads  when  the 

leadership  election  comes": 
The  way  that  half  toe  Tory 
Party  is  posturing  around  the  1 
cane  — one  of  the  Icons  of  un-  j 
reconstructed  conservatism  — 
shows  bow  much  the  idea  c£ 
dumping  John  Major  is  al- 
ready in  the  their  wimfa  And 
the  way  In  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  responded  to 
their  manoeuvres  confirmed 
that  be  deserves  to  be  dumped. 

There  may  have  been  occa- 
sions, before  Gillian  She- 
phard's caning  clarification, 
when  a cabinet  minister  ex- 
plained to  the  House-cf  Com- 
mons the  difference  between 


her  “personal  view"  on  a pol- 
icy item  and  the  Government’s 
"official  position”  on  the  sub- 
ject But  I cannot  recall  ft.  Nor 

can  1 recall  a Secretary  of  State 
previously  devaluing  the 
Prime  Minister's  reputation  as 
she  did  oa  feat  day  by  describ- 
tag  John  Major’s  attempt  at 
reproof  and  reassertion  of  his 
anthcrity  as  an  equally  “per- 
sonal” position.  But  then,  for 
most  of  my  32  years  In  Parl- 
iament, the  government  of  the 
day  was  trying  to  run  the 

country  not  visibly  distategrat- 

tog-  from  Kenneth  Clarke  on 
monetary  union  to  Michael 
rortfflo  on  almost  everything, 
cdtecttve  responsibility  has 
broken  down.  The  rats  «mnot 

even  agree  on  toe  best  ways  to 

leave  the  sinking  ship. 

Fortunately,  if  weare  to  be- 1 
lieve  John  Major’s  protest- 
ations that  he  is  not  in  favour 
of  systematic  child  beating. 
his  nervous  conscience  wffl 
be  salved  by  the  Labour 
Party.  He  and  those  ministers 
who  can  be  persuaded  to  sup- 
port him  wfil  troop  into  the 
division  lobby  behind  toe  Op- 
position and  defeat  fee  at- 
tempt, supported  at  least  in 
toeir  hearts  by  most  of  his 
honorable  friends  to  return  to 
toe  good  old  days  when  Wack- 


ford  Squeers  was  still  a mem- 
ber of  the  Headmasters'  Con- 
ference. But  it  wifi  be  a terri- 
ble illustration  of  what  the 
country  must  endure  for  toe 
next  six  months.  Redl  govern- 
ment has  been  suspended. 
Some  ministers  are  battling 
to  reduce  toe  size  of  toe  Con- 
servative defeat  The  rest  are 
jodwyfog  for  position  when 
toe  defeat  Is  over. 

And  it  is  hot  only  policy  on 
corporal  punishment  which, 
between  now  and  May,  will  be 
treated  by  Conservatives  as 
no  more  than  a vehicle  for 
.personal  survival  and  poss- 
ible advancement  If  it  were, 
we  could  simply  laugh  at 
^ «s  J*  Opposition 
fakes  the  lead  — as  It  has 
done  over  the  pederast  regis- 
ter  and  stalking — and  ensure 
uiat  the  national  interest 
fa“s  precedence  over  the 
rijtims  of  Tory  pretenders. 
But  on  issue  after  issue  which 
wfi  not  come  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  John 
Major  will  try  to  accomm- 

Srithl,?,6  w"lin8  factions 
within  his  party  and  save  his 
stan.  Our  only  consolation  is 
feat  the  more  he  wriggles  and 

to  political 

life-  toe  more  certain  he  Is  to 
lose  it  in  the  spring. 
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Islamabad  Diary 


I Supine  Goldenberg 

'l  MAGINE  this:  yon  sure  up 
« Wtil  1.30  in  the  morning 
>■  trying  to  dose  that  Im- 
portant deal.  Yon  crawl  Into 
bed.  and  then,  just  as  your 

weary  head  is  sinking  into 

the  pillow,  the  telephone 
tings.  It's  a friend  telling 
yon  that  all  the  airports  in 
1 the  country  are  closed. 

\ I If  yon  are  Benazir  Bhutto, 
1 Until  last  week  prime  mini*. 

, ter  of  Pakistan,  your  first 

1 {reaction  would  be  to  ring 

j jthe  president  to  ask  what's 
\ rap.  Which  is  what  she  did. 
j&nd  in  her  version  of 

T events,  a slightly  embar- 


I /N  JL  I J.|_  now  Willing  merely  to  use  it 

ill  fi  M f 1 ■ I ■ 1 I 1^  **  as  a nuclear  weapon  to  hold 

Ell  I I V J I I I I III  over  the  heads  of  Tory  peers 

■%ZJ  ■■  ■ ■ 1 ■ who  oppose  his  plans  for  Scot- 

■ ■ ■ _ tish  and  Welsh  devolution. 

politica  machine  skSSS® 

I ■ ■ l%MWI  BBB  * v man,  accepting  the  Booker 

Prize,  inadvertently  revealed 
the  fkult  line  that  joins  Edin- 
burgh to  Belgrade.  The  ‘’in- 
digenous Scottish  people,"  he 
said,  were  fed  up  with  the  op- 
pressive English  colonial 
powers.  So,  Mr  Kelman.  do . 

pies  a place  in  subversive  life  Berkeley  were  busting  the  ac-  these  “indigenous  Scottish 
lower  than  Private  Eye  hut  trvists  who  were  attempting  people”  include  the  Scottish 
slightly  above  those  signs  in  to  hand  out  leaflets  advocat-  Jews,  the  Scottish  Italians, 
offices  that  read  "You  don’t  lug  direct  action.  (The  Crimi-  the  Scottish  Asians,  the  Scot- 
have  to  be  mad  to  work  here  nal  Justice  Bill  ring  a bell  tish  Afro-Caribbeans?  And  do 
but  it  helps”.  here?)  Without  the  pivotal  the  colonial  English  indlude 

The  weekend’s  papers  with  victory  at  Berkeley  and  Sa-  those  of  Scottish,  Irish  or 
their  congratulations  to  vio's  defining  speech  about  Welsh  descent  car  the  millions 
Screaming  also  carried  sober-  the  essence  of  what  political  of  20th  century  immigrants 
ing  news  of  the  death  of  activism  was.  it  would  have  from  abroad  and  their  descen- 
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{Leghari,  replied:  “Actually. 
|Blbi,  I am  sorry,  I have 
-taken  the  decision  and  the 
‘dismissal  proclamation  is 
Jon  its  way.” 

1 The  cheque  Is  in  the  post, 
the  P45  is  on  your  desk. 

There  has  got  to  be  a kinder 
| way  of  sacking  people  — let 
: alone  getting  rid  of  a 
J government  that  does  not 
{ perform — but  in  the  eight 
i years  since  the  restoration 
• oarivilian  rule.  Pakistan 
1 tiolfe  not  appear  to  have 
-•  discovered  it. 

| First  there  was  Bhutto, 

■ and  then  her  main  rival 
Nawaz  Sharif,  and  then 
Bhutto  again.  In  1993,  what 
; with  the  throwing  out  of  the 
old  and  the  interim  and 
caretaker  regimes  that 
came  in  between,  there 
were  three  presidents  and 
five  prime  ministers. 

The  pattern  has  been  set: 
the  people  vote  the  politi- 
cians in,  the  president,  after 
a nod  from  the  army,  throws 
them  out.  The  old  guard  is 
accused  of  sin;  the  new 
regime  promises  deliver- 
ance. A few  months  later, 
elections  are  held  and  the 
process  begins  again. 

Though  Ms  Bhutto  has 
complained  that  the 
manner  and  timing  of  her 
sacking  was  brutal,  she  was 
not  the  victim  of  a conspir- 
acy hatched  by  middle- 
ranking  officers,  but  of  an 
establishment  convinced — 

3ot  without  cause — she 
jas  falling  down  on  the  job. 
AI I of  the  changes  have 
been  by  the  book:  Paki- 
stan's constitution  gives 
unelected  presidents  the 
right  to  sack  elected  gov- 
ernments. Each  time,  the 
opponents  of  elected  gov- 
ernment have  argued that 
they  bad  to  act  quickly  to 
save  the  country. 

Forget  what  you  may 
have  heard  about  coups — 
the  roar  of  tanks,  the  troops 
in  position,  the  scramble  to 
get  on  the  last  helicopter. 
This  was  a thoroughly  mod- 
ern coup.  The  troops  van- 
ished by  dawn  and  offices 
opened  as  usuaL 
Aside  from  Ms  Bhutto, 
who  was  confined  to  her 
palatial  hill-top  prime  min- 
isterial residence  for  36 
hours,  and  cellular  phone- 
owners,  who  found  the  net- 
work had  been  shut  down, 
hardly  anyone  was  incon- 
venienced. The  only  signs  of 
dissent  were  staged-man- 
aged.  "We  may  look  like  we 
are  not  doing  anything,  hut 
in  feet  we  are  waiting  for 
the  call.”  said  a veteran  of 
the  street-fighting  days  of 
Ms  Bhutto’s  party. 

Even  twir**T»  Khan,  who 
made  his  political  debut  six 
months  ago  with  a party 
that  dares  to  say  corruption 
is  bad,  is  much  taken  with 
the  local  way  of  doing 
things.  “The  point  is  you 
don’t  need  politicians,”  he 
said  before  leaving  for  Lon- 
don, where  wife  Jemima  is 
expecting  their  first  child 
any  day.  “It’s  the  biggest 
myth  going.  What  have  poli- 
ticians ever  done?” 


Mario  Savio  at  53,  the  day  been  impossible  to  mount  the 
after  the  American  election,  subsequent  assault  on  the 

H«..c  . heart  failure,  it  was  Vietnam  war. 

r66?  there  for  as  reported,  which  might  really  Savio  was  famous  for  only 
w,e  can  have  been  a broken  heart  Sa-  15  minutes  because  he 
. ln  . k*8  vio  was  the  student  who,  in  refused  all  interviews  and, 
““  *4®  1964  during  the  Berkeley  free  unlike  his  contemporary 
speech  movement  in  Califor-  Jerry  Rubin,  neither  changed 
h®-  stood  up  and  said  the  his  views  nor  tried  to  cash  in 
2“  SySw.SPS1?  StFeJrt  “ wn-tls  which  5^  for  every.  iater  cm  his  early  notoriety. 
£*5  wa*stcoat-  thing  that  some  people  nur-  The  legacy  he  left  behind  — a 

tie  s a national  treasure  now,  tured  by  sixties  radical  poll-  simple  one  of  encapsulating 
always  there  m the  final  line-  tics  still  believe  more  than  a both  a moment  and  a way  erf 


H 


cv  v . T , , ' — _ — wi,**^^**  uAWfumcm  iu  Udi 

Swinging  London  teetering  nia.  stood  up  and  said 
off  down  Carnaby  Street  in  words  which  stood  for  ev 
the  last  Union  Jack  waistcoat  thing  that  some  people  : 
He  s a national  treasure  now,  tured  by  sixties  radical  i 
always  there  in  the  final  line-  tics  still  believe  more  Qu 
up.  waving  joke-shop  giant  quarter  of  a century  later 
hands  and  signs  with  silly  slo-  Savio’ s metaphor,  in 


nanos  ana  Signs  with  silly  slo-  Savio’s  metaphor,  in  the  required  you  to  do  something,  “*■ 

gans  behma  heads  of  the  early  dawn  of  computers,  was  not  just  thunk  or  talk  about  It  rv&hpllini  jes  Vfll  inn 

candidates  who  have  to  put  stffl  industrial.  In  the  spirit  of  — remains  to  torment  those  you* 'y 

It?  tftiL*1*111  aru^  naver  lose  shop  floor  factory  production,  of  us  who  view  the  coming  

their  frozen  smiles.  He  saw  society  as  a vast  ma-  general  election  under  Tony  to  while  everyone  blathers  on 

Screaming  Lord  Sutch,  who  chine  which  all  of  us  are  open-  Blair's  leadership  of  the  in  an  irrelevant  and  poison- 


their  frozen  smiles.  He  saw  society  as  a vast  ma-  general  election  under  Tony  to  while  everyone  blathers  on 

Screaming  Lora  Sutch,  who  chine  which  all  of  us  are  oper-  Blair's  leadership  of  the  in  an  irrelevant  and  poison- 
turned  56  yesterday,  and  his  a ting  but  which  is  being  used  Labour  Party  with  heart-sick-  ously  self-righteous  debate 
Monster  Raving  Loony  party,  for  purposes  so  odious  that  ened  despair.  about  morality  while  Tony 

33  years  young  and  still  going  there  comes  a time  when  Before  Saturday,  there  Blair  and  Ian  Hlslop  are  on 
strong,  is  the  soul  of  British  “You’ve  got  to  put  your  seemed  to  be  one  good  reason  their  knees  in  church?  You 


English  eccentric  and  much-  make  it  stop" 


loved  institution,  reinforcing 
our  sense  of  ourselves  as  al- 
ways being  game  .for  a laugh 
That's  British  democracy  for 


nail  against  the  Criminal  Jus-  Indeed  passionate  anger 


you,  we  say,  pointing  at  the  young  civil  rights  activists  ratus  of  Britain's  c1«kk  sys-  what  it  really  is,  Tory  -cen- 
screen  on  election  night.  Yes,  had  been  murdered  by  segre-  tem.  The  weekend's  headlines  trism  in  a new  frock.  There  is 
he  cheers  us  all  up  and  occu-  gationists.  The  authorities  at  tejll  us,  however,  that  he  Is  a readiness  to  use  the  tactics 


Jems  have  Elected  Should  Parliament  investigate  sleaze  internally?  Conrad  Russell 

S^^-ornnwua-e-  argues  that  MPs  should  not  be  exempt  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  law 


to  cut  down  on  the  spending 
that  was  leading  the 
country  to  the  economic 
abyss;  another  reason  to 
dispense  with  them. 

"The  tried  and  tested 
. '?  method  of  dealing  with  the 
' ■ situation  Is  to  bring  in  the 
accountants,”  says  the  new 
finance  minister,  who  is  on 
a three-month  loan  from  the 
World  Bank  in  Washington. 

In  Islamabad,  which 
looks  like  an  American 
suburb  only  the  houses  are 
much  bigger  and  more  lav- 
ish, almost  everyone  seems 
to  agree.  Few  people 
lamented  Ms  Bhutto’s  de- 
parture, although  signs  of 

SSSSKKKSg 
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’"“Wehave  tried  everyway 
of  dealing  with  government 
Except  for  lettingpeoplefto- 
ish  their  terms.  Peopledont 
have  faith  in  elections  any- 
nwreJ-Mys  Asnw  Jehangw. 


I nsider  trade-off 

LORD  Nolan  has  I not  be  lightly  threatened.  But  I clary  Committee  in  the  US  [ and  an  issue  of  confidei 
stressed  that  the  dis-  { when  they  are  set  in  the  scale  once  remarked  that  the  reso-  the  Government 
ciplinary  proce-  against  guilt  or  Innocence  on  lotion  erf  the  Watergate  issue  If  David  Willetts  and 
dures  of  most  pnrfes-  a criminal  charge,  it  is,  or  it  "must  come  out  of  the  broad  Hamilton  are  innocent  1 
sums  have  recently  should  be  dear,  which  should  centre  of  the  committee",  if  offences  charged  ag 

- — k . m I 8 - * * A hkJ  a J ■■■■?  I mum  lm  in  Ivt  Ua  fV%ll  nitiArl  I tliAm  til  Arf  O hfl 


with  the  president's  flat. 


BJDRS 


LORD  Nolan  has 
stressed  that  the  dis- 
ciplinary proce- 
dures of  most  profes- 
sions have  recently 
been  overhauled  to  Introduce 
“equltahlfi  and  open  proce- 
dures with  independent  ele- 
ments”. He  is  right  that  this 
is  the  way  to  approach  the 
hearing  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Privileges  in 
the  case'of  Neil  Hamilton  and 
David  Willetts. 

In  my  own  profession,  the 

academic,  the  resolution  of 
that  overhaul  has  been  that 
allegations  of  serious  crime 
should  be  left  to  the  courts  of 
law.  Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  Parliament  should  not 
adopt  the  same  conclusion? 

The  objections  to  bearings 
In  Internal  disciplinary  tribu- 
nals are  familiar.  They  do  not 
normally  have  recognised 
and  orderly  procedures.  Vital 
points  like  the  nature  of  the 
burden  of  proof,  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  or 
the  rules  on  admissibility  of 
evidence  are  not  always  clear. 
The  procedures  of  foe courts 
may  be  complicated,  Tnit  they  | 
have  evolved  for  a rers 'jpod 
reason:  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  innocent  Very 
few!  if  any,  internal  tribunals 
can’match  them.  _ j 

^<3Sft=S|l 

of  a business,  may 
MS*.  and  aWd* 


not  be  lightly  threatened.  But 
when  they  are  set  in  the  scale 
against  guilt  or  innocence  cm 
a criminal  charge,  it  is,  or  it 
should  be  clear,  which  should 
take  priority.  Ami  insider  val- 
ues must  w^ftnniiTly  he  influ, 
enced  by  concern  for  the  rep- 
utation of  the  institution. 
That  is  always  likely  to  con- 
flict with  concern  to  get  at  the 

truth. 

Every  company  which  has 

ever  derided  not  to  prosecute 
a;  fraudster  because  it  is 
frightened  of  the  damage  the 
case  might  do  to  the  compa- 
ny's reputation  knows  the  im- 
portance of  this  concern.  It 
diminishes  the  deterrent 
force  of  the  criminal  law,  and 
that  may  be  harmful  for  the 
country  as  a whole.  We  must 
also  always  be  wary  of  an 
institution’s  capacity  for 
showing  tenderness  to  its 
own.  This  was  captured  by 
that  did  mock-history-book, 
1066  And  AH  That,  in  its  de- 
scription of  trial  by  peers; 
“that  barons  should  be  tried 
by  a jury  of  other  barons,  who 
would  Understand.”  They 
have  not  always  “under- 
stood”. but  perhaps  Injustice 
has  been  done  in  the  cases 
where  they  did  not  as  much 
as  in  cases  when  they  did. 

So  all  internal  tribunals, 
suffer  from  conflicts,  of  inter- 
est This  is  especially  true  in 
a modem  parliament  because 
of  foe  operation  of  the  parties 
and  their  organisations.  The 
counsel  to  foe  House  Judi- 


ciary Committee  in  foe  US 
once  remarked  that  foe  reso- 
lution erf  foe  Watergate  issue 
"must  come  out  of  the  broad 
centre  of  the  committee".  If 
•that  rrunrim  is  to  be  followed 
it  puts  an  appalling  weight  of 
responsibility  on  Govern- 
ment back-benchers. 

They  sometimes  rise  to  it 
Gerry  AJlighan,  the  Labour 

MP.  was  expelled  from  the 

1915.  Parliament  for  corrup- 
tion. He  would  not  necessar- 
ily have  been  so  severely 
treated  if  he  had  committed 
the  wmfl  offence  in  foe  parlia- 
ment of  1964.  This  may  be  an 
unjustified  allegation — but  it 
Is  asking  a very  great  deal  of 
Government  backbenchers  to 
ask  *hnm  to  destroy  their  par- 
ty’s majority  for  the  sake  of 
doing  justice  to  one 
individual. 

Internal  hearings  are  un- 
fair on  foe  accused.  It  is  one 
erf  the  essential  requirements 
of  justice  that  It  should 
restore  the  reputation  of  foe  , 
innocent,  as  well  as  doing ■ 
justice  to  foe  guilty.  If  It ' 
should  transpire  that  Hamil- ; 
ton  and  Willetts  are  innocent 
of  the  offences  charged 
against  them,  they  deserve  a 
hiring  In.  a forum  capable  of 
restoring  their  reputation. 
The  parliamentary  verdict  on 
the  Scott  enquiry  has  done 
very  little  to  restore  the  repu- 
tation of  foe  ministers  who 
were  at  foe  centre  of  that 
case:  it  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally taken  as  a party  vote  , 


and  an  issue  of  confidence  in 
the  Government. 

If  David  Willetts  and  Nell 
Hamilton  are  innocent  of  the 
offences  charged  against 
them,  they  deserve  a hearing 
from  a body  whose  verdict 
would  allow  them  to  resume 
their  political  careers.  Is  this 
something  foe  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Privileges  can 
supply?  Just  imagine  Rory 

Brernner’s  comments  on  a 

possible  acquittal  to  answer 
that 

Now,  someone  may  wish  to 
challenge  the  stress  on  foe 
I allegations  of  crime  which  is 
at  the  centre  of  my  argument. 
But  bribery  is  a crime  and 
has  been  so  as  long  as  the 
common  law  has  existed.  At- 
tempting to  buy  political 
power  is  a crime  in  exactly 
foe  same  way  that  attempting 
to  buy  judicial  decisions  is  a 
crime.  They  both  attack  the 
principle  of  equality  before 
the  law.  They  also  attack  the 
principle  of  political  obliga- 
tion. We  are  bound  to  obey 
the  law,  because  we  have  con- 
sented to  the  machinery  by 
which  it  is  made.  ■ 

Because  I took  part  In  foe 
last  election  campaign,  I have 
consented  to  having  my  laws 
made  by  Conservatives.  I 
have  not  consented  to  having 
my  laws  made  for  money,  and 
I see  no  reason  why  I should 
do  so.  If  l were  to  conclude 
that  foe  buying  of  laws  was  a 
regular  system,  why  should 
then  I obey  foe  law? 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 

Too  many  flies 
on  the  wall,  all 
wanting  a story 


of  20th  century  immigrants 
from  abroad  and  their  descen- 


been  impossible  to  mount  the  dents  who  haven't  a cell  of 
subsequent  assault  on  the  English  blood  in  their  veins? 


Vietnam  war.  And  what  Is  radicalism  up 

Savio  was  famous  for  only  

15  minutes  because  he 

refused  all  interviews  and,  Wp  nrp  tnn 

unlike  his  contemporary 

Jerry  Rubin,  neither  changed  COrTUDt,  OreedV 
his  views  nor  tried  to  ca£h  m 0 J 

and  flawed  to 

The  legacy  he  left  behind  — a 

command  the 
attention  of  our 
rebellious  young 

of  us  who  view  the  corning 

general  election  under  Tony  to  while  everyone  blathers  on 


strong,  is  the  soul  of  British  “You’ve  got  to  put  your  seemed  to  be  one  good  reason  their  knees  in  church?  You 
anti-establishment  politics  — bodies  upon  the  gears  and  to  vote  for  Blair’s  New  have  your  choice,  sir  or  mad- 
impotent  and  glorying  in  its  upon  foe  wheels,  upon  all  the  Labour  (it  won't  be  to  reward  am.  Which  do  you  want  to 
ineffectiveness,  a genuine  apparatus  and  you've  got  to  them  for  fighting  tooth  and  save,  calves  or  trees?  There  is 


Savio  and  his  Mlow-stu-  tice  Bill),  for  he  had  promised  among  foe  young  in  Britain 
dents  had  just  returned  from  to  abolish  the  hereditary  and  a justified  alienation 
a «ummer  of  voter  registrar  peerage,  beginning  foe  dis-  from  party  politics,  seeing 
tion  in  foe  south  where  three  mantling  of  the  formal  appa-  right  through  New  Labour  for 


and  strategies  of  direct  action 
honed  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  in  the  grounds  of  foe  Pen- 
tagon, but  little  or  none  is  In 
favour  of  human  beings.  For 
we  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 
We  are  too  corrupt,  impure, 
greedy  and  flawed  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  today’s 
rebellious  young.  The  burger- 
eating  miners  who  raped  the 
planet  and  destroyed  it  with 
the  fossil  fuels  they  dug  do 
not  deserve,  apparently,  to  in- 
herit the  earth. 

The  machine  still  lumbers 
on  unstopped  but  not,  a few  of 
still  believe  (in  an  immodish 
refusal  to  surrender  to  cyni- 
cism), unstoppable.  We  now 
have  a large  mass  of  people  in 
Britain  and  America,  who, 
post-industrialism,  have  no 
obvious  economic  purpose. 
Lacking  a need  for  much  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled 
labour,  we  have  nothing  for 
them  to  do  and  no  particular 
interest  in  their  future  apart 
from  denying  them  benefits 
and  harrying  them  with  lec- 
tures about  their  morals.  So 
they  lead  Idle  hopeless  lives  of 
poverty  and  degradation,  the 
most  hum  Hating  reliance  on 
the  last  fragments  of  state 
benefit  alleviated  by  foe  only 
escape  available.  Into  the 
kind  of  drugs  that  don't 
heighten  your  consciousness 
but  obliterate  it. 

. it  is  this  growing,  jobless, 
homeless  underclass,  seeing 
crime  and  crack  as  a logical 
response  to  their  conditions 
which  has,  in  its  way.  heeded 
foe  second  part  of  Savio’s 
message  and  Is  making  it  hap- 
pen, foe  cause  of  the  fright- 
ened angst  that  currently  pre- 
vades  the  media;  “And  you’ve 
got  to  indicate  to  foe  people 
who  run  foe  machine,  to  foe 
people  who  own  It,  that  unless 
you’re  free,  the  machine  will 
be  prevented  from  working  at 
alL”  Future  shock  Indeed. 

Linda  Grant's  novel  The  Cast 
Iron  Shore  has  won  the  David 
High  am  Prize  for  fiction. 


In  law,  foe  whole  edifice  of 
parliamentary  privilege  rests 
on  foe  Bill  of  Rights  of  1669. 
That  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  sacrosanct  since 
this  Parliament  through  foe 
Defamation  Act  has  chosen 
to  amend  the  privilege  clause 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  order 
to  allow  Neil  Hamilton  to 
bring  his  libel  action  against 
foe  Guardian.  There  is  surely 
force  in  the  case  that  Lord 
Simon  of  Glaisdale  (a  retired 
judge  of  considerable  aca- 
demic standing)  has  argued  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  is 
that  if  we  are  reviewing  part 
of  the  edifice  of  privilege  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  we  should 
review  it  afl.  We  should  ask 
whether  there  is  still  any 
good  reason  for  insisting  that 
the  courts  cannot  review  any 
proceeding  in  Parliament 


THERE  is  nothing 
wrong  with  uphold- 
ing old  laws  if  foe 
reason  for  those 
laws  still  operates. 
In  the  case  of  parliamentary 
privileges  it  does  not  The 
reason  for  parliamentary 
privilege,  and  it  was  a very 
strong  reason,  was  to  protect 
members  of  parliament 
against  bullying  by  the  gov- 
ernment — and  foe  govern- 
ment was  then  foe  monarch. 
In  particular,  it  was  to  protect 
members  against  being  im- 
prisoned for  things  they  said 
inside  the  parliamentary 
chamber:  it  was  to  protect  the 
privilege  of  free  speech,  the 
most  vital  of  all  parliamen- 


Ros  Coward 


^^VHERE'S  a new  feature 

H in  the  small  ads:  ques- 

■ Hons  like  "Ever  had  an 
obsessive  love?".  "Seen  vour 
parents  murdered?".  "Quar- 
relled with  your  neigh- 
bours?" These  are  not  placed 
by  social  services,  but  bv 
“Katie,  researching  a new 
documentary  series”.  The 
lives  of  ordinary  people  are 
now  the  staple  of  documenta- 
ries, and  foe  Katies  can't  find 
them  in  their  address  books. 

Such  documentaries  have 
been  praised.  Intimate  looks 
at  foe  lives  of  individuals  or 
institutions  are  thought  to  be 
entertaining  and  insightful. 
But  according  to  television 
trade  magazine  Broadcast, 
foe  flagship  documentary 
series  of  all  channels  — the 
BBC's  Modern  Times  and  In- 
side Story,  Channel  4’s  Cut- 
ting Edge,  and  ITV's  Network 
First  — are  producing  identi- 
kit programmes.  They  use  the 
same  style,  sometimes  the 
same  directors  and  often 
tackle  the  same  subjects. 

Discontent  is  not  confined 
to  marginalised  directors  who 
know  there  are  other  ways  to 
make  a documentary  about 
Barings  Bank  than  watching 
the  security  guard  make  his 
cocoa.  Experiences  have 
made  me  uneasy  about  such 
programmes  and  their  ex- 
ploitative potential  Once  I 
witnessed  a director  plying 
interviewees  with  drink  until 
they  confronted  each  other 
tearfully  on  screen;  once  foe 
principal  subject  of  a docu- 
mentary about  "lonely 
hearts"  told  me  the  director 
was  his  best  friend. 

Few  of  us  understand  that  a 
dose  relationship  with  a film 
crew  can  make  filmed  Inter- 
views into  surprisingly  inti- 
mate occasions.  Subjects 
reveal  more  than  they  expect 
In  last  week's  Great  House 
Wives,  one  wife  revealed  her 
spiritual  conversion  to  an  au- 
dience of  millions  before  she 
had  told  her  husband. 

According  to  Cutting  Edge’s 
Charles  Fumeaux,  such  docu- 
mentaries show  us  situations 
from  which  we  are  normally 
excluded  and  reveal  the  work- 
ings of  institutions  which  af- 
fect our  lives.  We  can  see  the 
whole  context  of  other 
people's  lives,  and  so  make 
our  own  minds  up  through  a 
closer  understanding.  He 
cites  foe  recent  Cutting  Edge 
on  a golf  club:  "Every  town 
has  a dub  like  this.  It  tells  us 
a lot  about  ourselves." 

The  implication  is  that  we 
use  these  documentaries  in 
mature  ways.  We  recognise 
our  own  faults  and  so  become 
more  understanding.  But  this 
is  idealism.  The  committee  in 
that  featured  golf  dub  ini- 


tially approved  the  pro- 
gramme but  were  shocked  at 
the  public  reaction  to  their 
bigoted  views.  They  were 
forced  to  resign.  Many  docu- 
mentary subjects  are  just  or- 
dinary Individuals  feeing  dif- 
ficult moments.  Few  have  the 
dout  to  challenge  bow  they 
have  been  represented  and 
many  are  made  to  look  com- 
plete prats.  The  reception  of  a 
recent  programme  on  be- 
trayal showed  none  of  Fur- 
neaux's  enlightened  tolerance 
— tabloids  savaged  the  adul- 
terers as  responsible  for  this 
country's  moral  decline. 

A programme-maker  once 
told  me  that  documentaries 
are  what  the  middle  classes 
1 do  to  foe  working  dasses. 
Nowadays,  they  do  it  to  the 
I aristocracy  as  well.  Social 
documentaries  presume  an 
audience  which  doesn't  know 
what  It’s  like  to  keep  a dan- 
ge rtms  dog  or  run  a stately 
borne.  Network  First's  Paul 
Corley  makes  this  explicit: 
“Absolute  nirvana  for  1TV  is 
a huge  audience  with  high 
ABCs".  That  group  does  not 
figure  much  in  documenta- 
ries. They  are  canny  enough 
to  assess  the  risks  involved  in 
consenting  to  filming.  Since 
the  Royal  Opera  House's  dev- 
astating outing,  organisations 
also  have  begun  to  suspect 
foe  documentary. 

IF  THE  documentary  audi- 
ence shuns  participation, 
revealing  programmes 
about  others  are  still  in 
great  demand.  Once  there  was 
only  Forty  Minutes  each 
week,  now  it’s  40  hours.  The 
competition  is  making  docu- 
mentary into  a repetitive  for- 
mat. Even  hard-edged  series 
like  Panorama  are  adopting 
the  individual  story  style  and 
different  approaches  are 
pushed  to  foe  margins  of  foe 
schedule,  like  Toni  Strase- 
berg's  documentary  on  Afri- 
ca’s war-traumatised  chil- 
dren, shown  at  midnight. 
Paul  Watson,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal flies-on-the-waJLI,  Identi- 
fies the  problem:  “What  we 
have  got  is  like  Hollywood  — 
if  a film  is  a success  then  you 
have  to  copy  it" 
Comparisons  with 
Hollywoood  are  apt  as  docu- 
mentaries become  increas- 
ingly fictional.  Executives 
won't  commission  anything 
without  a story,  especially  an 
unfolding  one.  It’s  as  if  all 
documentary  film-akers  now 
attend  Robert  McKee's  classes 
on  Hollywood  narrative  struc- 
ture. He  Insists  on  characters 
to  identify  with,  dilemmas  ex- 
posing moral  character  and 
progressive  movement 
This  fictionalising  Is  limit- 
ing and  self-defeating.  Ap- 
plied to  foe  "intimate"  life  of 
the  Victoria  & Albert  Mu- 
seum. it  yl^ded  strong  char- 
acters and  an  evolving  story 

about  museum  charges.  But 
what  about  foe  issues  of  who 
museums  are  for  and  should 
there  be  charges? 

Applied  to  individual  lives, 
this  fictionalising  is  more 
worrying.  It  started  as  a way 
of  making  issues  seem  more 
personal.  It  has  become  a 
hunt  for  ever  stranger  lives. 


Central  Africa 

Frightened  children 
need  your  help 


The  crisis  in  Central  Africa  threatens  to  become 
the  worst  in  Africa  this  century.  Millions  of  children 
and  their  families  need  urgent  help. 

Save  the  Children  has  a long  history  of  providing 
relief  and  support  to  children  and  their  families 
who  are  in  danger.  Your  money  will  help  save  lives. 

Save  the  Children  is  working  in  Rwanda, 
Burundi,  Tanzania  and  Uganda  and  is  ready  to 
help  in  Zaire.  Families  are  being  tom  apart  by 
the  conflict.  We  are  working  to  bring  children 
and  their  families  back  together  again.  We  are 
providing  blankets  and  emergency  shelter  and 
are  planning  to  airlift  essential  medical  supplies 
later  in  the  week. 

Please  send  a donation  today  - post  the  coupon 
below  or  call  us  on  0171-705  5400. 
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Save  the  Children  Fund,  FREEPOST,  London  SE5  8BR. 
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The  Guaitllan  Monday  November  11  199fi 


Maije  Proops 


Maije  Proops ...  a striking  woman,  with  a look  all  her 
own,  who  never  lost  her  ambition  photograph:  peter  johns 


Doyenne  of  agony  aunts 


IP  Marje  had  been  asked 
to  devise  for  her  tomb- 
stone the  single  line  that 
would  sum  up  her  life,  I 
suspect  It  would  have 
been  “She  worked  for  the  Mir- 
ror’*. Her  pride  and  pleasure  In 
her  role  at  the  most  Important 
and  valuable  of  Britain's  popu- 
lar newspapers  were  always 
endearing;  as,  in  her  later 
years,  when  Robert  Maxwell 
: made  her  a director  of  Mirror 
! Group  Newspapers,  was  her 
1 obvious  satisfaction. 

It  was  Maije  who  made  the 
potentially  highly  dubious  oc- 
cupation of  a problem  page 
respondeat  into  one  to  be 
tflicpn  seriously  rather  than 
jeered  at  There  have  been  “ag- 
ony aunts"  (and  uncles)  almost 
since  printing  was  invented, 
but  not  until  Marje's  time  were 
there  long  feature  articles 
about  the  people  who  did  the 
job  and  how  they  did  it 
She  brought  to  what  had 
once  been  dull  and.  above  all, 
respectable,  a racy  practical 
awareness  of  what  real  life  is 
all  about;  it  was  she  who  wrote 
an  her  page  in  the  1960s  that 


“you  can't  argue  with  a teen- 
age erection;’’  an  obvious  state- 
ment, but  she  was  the  first  and 
therefore  the  bravest  to  make 
it  Not  that  she  worried  about 
offending  die  sort  of  people 
likely  to  take  offence  at  the 
public  mention  of  such  matters 
because  one  of  her  greatest 
journalistic  gifts  was  her  abil- 
ity to  judge  the  crest  of  the 
wave  when  popular  feeling 
cTiamgprf  — and  then  ride  it 
She  managed  for  most  of  her 
career  to  avoid  upsetting  any- 
one: once  on  a TV  debate  be- 
tween Marian  Meade,  a most , 
militant  feminist  and  Arianna 
Stassanopoulis,  an  equally  mil- 1 
itant  nonfeminist  she  said  she 
“agreed  with  both"  and  man- ' 
aged  to  tnaiw  the  statement  I 
stand  up.  No  mean  feat.  She  i 
didn't  worry  about  her  few  I 
critics,  but  she  did  worry  j 
about  those  who  worried.  And  i 
she  did  it  with  great  aplomb  i 
and  real  compassion  in  a way  I 
that  reduced  the  worries  con- ; 
slderably.  And  not  just  for  the  j 
person  whose  letter  she  was  I 
answering  on  her  page;  every- ! 
one  who  read  her  column  took  , 


away  some  comfort  or  infor- 
mation or  awareness. 

She  was  bom  over  a green- 
grocer's shop  in  Woking  and 

grew  up  over  a pub  in  Heston, 
where  her  father  became  land- 
lord. an  nnngmii  occupation 
for  a Jew.  Her  mother  worked 
hard  to  give  her  girls  (Maije 
had  one  sister,  Jo),  a middle 
Hags  upbringing,  with  nice 
clothes,  nanny,  schools.  It  was 
at  one  of  the  latte"  that  Maije, 
until  then  called  Rebecca,  was 
sneered  at  as  Becky  the  Jew- 
ess, and  started  to  use  her 
second  name  instead.  That  sort 
of  anti-Semitism  informed  her 
life  in  many  ways,  giving  her  a 
feisty  determination  to  fight 
for  the  underdog  and  a lively 
political  awareness  (she  be- 
came an  active  member  of  the 
Labour  Party  and  later  helped 
her  close  friend  Shirley  Wil- 
liams found  the  SDP).  it  did 
not,  however,  make  her  deeply 
religious.  In  many  attitudes 
she  was  closer  to  her  husband. 
Sydney,  who  was  a humanist 

She  was  not  in  any  sense 
trained  to  be  an  adviser.  Her 
gifts  were  artistic,  as  was  her 


further  education  at  art  school, 

and  her  first  newspaper  work 
was  providing  fashion  draw- 
ings. This  led  in  1939  to  Hugh 

Cudlipp  employing  her  as  resi- 
dent fashion  artist  for  the 
Daily  Mirror,  where  he  by- 
lined  her  Syivaine  and  advised 
her  never  to  tell  anyone  her 
agp  she  never  did  (I  was  one  of 
the  few  who  knew  just  how  old 
she  was  — but  only  because  I 
knew  members  of  her  family). 

It  was  only'  when  one  oT 
Marje’s  colleagues  on  the 
women’s  page  of  the  Daily  Her- 
ald, which  she  joined  in  the 
early  1940s  as  fashion  editor, 
died  and  left  her  mail  piling  up 
on  her  desk  that  Maije  read 
problem  letters.  She  found 
them  so  distressing  that  she 
set  out  to  educate  herself  in 
order  to  be  able  to  answer 
them  with  the  help  of  a psy- 
chiatrist Dr  Eustace  Chesser, 
a well-known  sexologist  she 
did  it  exceedingly  well. 

She  was  married  to  Sydney 
for  more  than  SO  years,  calling 
him  “Proopsy”  and  quoting 
him  often,  and  seeming  to  be 
an  adored  and  adoring  wife. 


but  in  1992  she  caused  an  up- 
roar by  approving  a biography 
to  which  it  was  made  clear 
that  she  hated  Proopsy,  had 
lived  a sexless  life  with  him, 
nr»H  bad  a lover  for  20 
years.  It  startled  many  that  she 
“came  dean"  at  her  advanced 
age,  but  it  was  of  a piece  with 
her  character.  She  never  lost 
her  ambition,  -and  had  no 
qualms  in  unseating  a younger 
rival  on  the  Sunday  Mirror. 

She  proved  in  all  this  that 
age  is  not  likely  to  change  a 
personality  and  in  this  she 
showed  herself  dose  to  her 
readers  in  experience;  her  only 
rhnrf,  Robert  was  born  when 
Proopsy  was  away  at  war  and 
he  didn’t  meet  his  father  until 
he  was  five,  so  Maije  shared 
the  painful  experience  of  many 
of  her  readers;  she  lived  as  a 
single  mother  and  later  knew 
the  pressures  of  being  a work- 
ing mum;  and  she  drew  on  ! 
those  experiences  just  as  she 
had  drawn  on  her  jealousy  of 
her  sister,  "the  pretty  one”. 
(Mane  thought  herself  ugly. 
She  wasn't  She  was  a striking 
woman  who  had  a look  all  her 


own,  infinitely  preferable  to 
mere  prettiness.) 

Someone  once  sahl:  “IT  you 
snapped  Maije  In  halt  jwirtl 
find  the  word  ’genuine'  printed 
right  through,  like  Blackpool 
rock."  It  was  absolutely  true. 
Lunching  with  her  was  always 
a delight  because  you  knew 
you'd  get  no  guff.  Just  a lot  of 
gossip  — sharp  without  being 

malicious  — cosy  talk  iff  her 
beloved  grandchildren  of 
whom  she  was  proud  as  any 
Jewish  grandma  could  be,  and 
a real  interest  In  what  was 
going  on  In  your  life. 

But  when  I lunched  with 
Maije  I always  walked  Inin  the 
restaurant  a couple  of  paces 
behind  her;  because  she  was 
the  duchess,  the  doyenne,  the 
best  — and  expected  deference. 
I shall  miss  her.  And  so  will 
the  3 per  cent  of  the  population 
of  this  country  who  wrutc^o 
her  at  some  time  or  anothev-'- 
and  got  an  answer. 

Ctalra  Raynor 

Marjorie  Proops,  problem  page 
editor,  died  November  TO.  1996 


Robert  Rapoport 


A global  perspective 
on  family  values 


ROBERT  Rapoport. 
who  has  died  aged  72. 
was  a social  anthro- 
pologist who  dis- 
sected the  modem  family  and 
highlighted  the  global  impact 
of  changing  values.  His  death, 
as  a result  of  falling  off  a 
ladder  while  repairing  storm 
damage  to  a conservatory 
roof  leaves  what  could  be- 
come his  most  important 
book  Families.  Children  and 
the  Quest  for  a Global  Ethic 
uncompleted. 

Although  his  1951  PhD  at 
Harvard  had  the  appearance 
of  a traditional  study  of  Na- 
vabo  Indians,  it  actually 
paved  the  way  for  a new  gen- 
eration of  anthropology  that 
recognised  that  it  was  ideas, 
especially  values,  rather  than 
technologies,  that  changed 
and  often  destroyed  societies. 
This  perspective  had  possibly 
been  shaped  by  Rapoporfs 
second  world  war  service  in 
China  as  a lieutenant  in  the 
DS  Office  of  Strategic  Ser- 
vices. It  was  certainly  a 
theme  he  was  still  actively 
pursuing  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  following  the  Congress 
he  had  convened  in  1995.  for 
Unesco,  on  global  values. 


Many  of  these  consider- 
ations had  their  roots  in  his 
awareness  of  how  families 
and  communities  have  recip- 
rocal Influences.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  first  scholar  to  exam- 
ine closely  the  ways  in  which 
communities  and  institutions 
can  operate  as  families.  He 
showed  how  they  provide 
direct  support  and  also  shape 
what  is  held  to  be  significant. 
In  particular,  in  his  book 
Community  as  Doctor  (I960) 
he  revealed  the  workings  of 
the  original  therapeutic  com- 
munity at  Belmont  Hospital. 
Surrey. 

Rapoport  was  a transatlan- 
tic citizen,  living  in  Britain 
for  30  years,  but  always  main- 
taining his  US  passport. 
Aware  of  the  complexities  in 
his  being  the  child  of  Eastern 
European  immigrants  to  the 
United  States  who  was  bring- 
ing up  a family  in  Britain 
with  his  South  African  wife, 
Rhona,  he  was  especially  sen- 
sitive to  the  many  dilemmas 
with  which  present  day  fam- 
ilies have  to  deal  Some  of 
these  he  explored  in  Dual 
Career  Families  (19711  which 
he  wrote  together  with 
Rhona.  In  it  he  showed  there 


was  no  one  or  simple  way  of 
resolving  conflicts  between 
personal  and  organisational 
demands.  He  later  developed 
these  insights  to  show  the 
| increasing  conflicts  between 
parochial  benefits  and  global 
harm  that  are  enshrined  in 
domestic  activities. 

In  the  early  1970s  be 
founded  the  Institute  of  Fam- 
ily and  Environmental 
Research  with  his  wife,  to 
create  an  independent  organi- 
sation that  could  demonstrate 
through  its  publications  and 
seminars  the  real  possibili- 
ties for  change  through  com- 
munity intervention  in  the 
workings  of  families.  This  be- 
came a unique  focus  for  non- 
dogmatic  views  on  the  social 
significance  of  family  pro- 
cesses, expressed  for  example 
in  New  Interventions  for  Chil- 
dren and  Youth:  Action 
Research  Approaches  (1987). 

He  was  an  Intellectual  com- 
mitted to  research  that 
resulted  in  action.  He  showed 
us  that  the  survival  of  hu- 
manity will  depend  upon  an 
interplay  between  what  goes 
on  in  the  privacy  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  global  value  sys- 
tems articulated  by  transna- 


Letter 


Robert  Rapoport . . . one  of  the  first  to  examine  closely  the  ways  in  which  communities  can  operate  as  families 


tional  institutions.  I met  Bob 
only  a few  times  over  many 
years  of  academic  coopera- 
tion. but  I can  recall  most 
meetings  because  of  the  feel- 
ing he  gave  me  of  contact 
with  an  earlier  era  of  scholar- 
ship. An  era  in  which  big  and 


importance  because  of  their  and  remarkably  wide  know! 
direct  but  fundamental  signlf-  edge  and  interests. 


icance  to  what  was  being  But  what  I cherish  most  of  writings. 

reported  on  the  news,  not  be-  all  was  the  time  he  made,  as  a 

cause  they  were  intellectually  gifted  clarinettist  to  encour-  David  Canter 


fashionable  or  could  be  guar- 
anteed to  attract  funding.  I 


age  me  as  a novice,  by  playing 
clarinet  duets  with  me.  That 


Martin  Wyld  writes ; In  the 
obituary  of  Arthur  Lucas  (No- 
vember B)  Is  was  said  that  he 
was  survived  by  one  daugh- 
ter. He  is  In  fact  survived  by 
his  wife,  Pamela,  and  two 
daughters 


Birthdays 


id  remarkably  wide  knowl-  the  core  of  his  character  and 
Ige  and  interests.  that  shines  through  all  his 

But  what  I cherish  most  of  writings. 


also  remember  our  meetings  epitomised  for  me  the  gen- 


challenging  questions  were  of  | because  of  his  gentle  modesty  | erosity  of  spirit  that  was  at 


Robert  N Rapoport,  social  an- 
thropologist, bom  November  1. 
1924;  died  November  4. 1996 


Mose  Allison,  jazz  pianist, 
singer,  69:  Ernestine  Ander- 
son. jazz  singer,  67:  Bibl  An- 
dersson.  actress,  61;  Jane 
Barker,  finance  director 
Equltas,  47;  Jennifer  BaflR 
organist,  52;  Rachel  Billing- 
ton,  writer,  54;  Jonathan 
Fenby,  editor,  the  South 
China  Morning  Post.  54;  Roy 
Fredericks,  former  West 
Indies  cricketer,  54;  Ron 
Greenwood,  former  England 
football  manager.  75;  Dr  Kim 
Howells.  Labour  MP,  50; 
Lord  Jenkins  of  Hlllhead, 
chancellor.  Oxford  Universi- 
ty. 76;  Stubby  Kaye,  actor, 
singer.  78;  Rodney  Marsh, 
cricketer,  49;  Derek  Milton, 
High  Commissioner  to 
Jamaica  and  ambassador  to 
Haiti.  61:  Demi  Moore,  ac- 
tress. 34;  Cristina  Odone, 
former  editor,  the  Catholic 
Herald,  36;  Dr  In dra prasad 
Patel,  economist,  former  di- 
rector, LSE.  72:  Richard 
Rowe,  jockey.  37:  Sir  Peter 
Shepheard.  architect.  83; 
Kurt  Vonnegut.  novelist,  74; 
June  Whitfield,  actress.  71: 
Lord  Wolfson,  chairman. 
Wolfson  Foundation.  68. 


Earl  Granville 


Lairding  it  over 
the  Western  Isles 


THE  5th  Earl  Granville 
— Granville  James  Le- 
veson  Gower  — owner 
of  North  Uist  Estate 
and  a cousin  or  the  Queen, 
has  died  aged  77.  He  was  a 
former  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
Western  Isles  and  held  the 
Military  Cross  for  war  ser- 
vice with  the  Coldstream 
Guards. 

The  title  originated  in  1833 
with  a brother  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Stafford,  notorious 
for  his  role  in  the  Highland  { 
Clearances.  The  desire  to  own 
large  tracts  of  the  Highlands  i 
and  Islands  has  remained  a 
family  trait.  Granville's 
daughter  is  married  to  a 
Bulmer  cider  heir  who  owns 
the  vast  North  Harris  Estate, 
also  in  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

The  62,000  acre  North  Uist 
Estate  was  purchased  by 
Granville  in  1961.  Having 


adopted  the  island  as  their 
principal  borne,  the  Gren- 
villes lived  quietly  at  Caller- 
nish,  in  a house  designed  by 
Martyn  Beckett,  in  the  style 
of  the  quadrangle  at  Gordon- 
stoun  School. 

The  local  view  of  Granville 
himself  was  fairly  benign,  al- 
though the  hand  of  the  estate 
was  often  in  unwelcome  evi- 
dence. One  notorious  example 
Involved  the  North  Uist  bulb- 
growing  experiment  which 
was  abruptly  terminated  in 
the  early  1970s  by  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  Develop- 
ment Board.  The  plan  was  to 
cultivate  800  acres  for  bulbs, 
in  close  proximity  to  the 
Granville  residence.  It  was  a 
scheme  with  huge  employ- 
ment potential  and  its  aban- 
donment is  still  remembered 
with  much  regret.  Though  it 
was  always  denied,  many  ob- 


Welcome  to  Uist . . . Prince  Charles  and  Earl  Granville 

servers  believed  that  it  was  | annual  voyage  up  the  west 
tne  objections  from  Lord  coast  as  the  Royal  Family 


Granville 

prevailed. 


headed  for  Balmoral.  It  was 
this  connection  which  intro- 


Granville  was  a nephew  of  duced  Prince  Charles  to  bis 


tbe  Queen  Mother,  on  bis 
mother's  side,  informal  royal 
visits  to  Callernish  were 
quite  frequent  particularly 


celebrated  love  affair  with  the 
small  Island  of  Berneray,  off 
North  Uist  where  he  picked 
potatoes  and  stayed  in  the 


when  the  Britannia  made  its  I home  of  the  local  ferryman. 


Although  a member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  for  more  than 
40  years,  Granville  spoke  in  it 
only  once  — in  1988  when  he 
was  critical  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy  Council  (fore- 
runner of  Scottish  Natural  | 
Heritage)  for  designating  so 
many  Sites  of  Special  Scien- 
tific Interest  and  objecting  to 
fish  farming  development 

He  was  a frequent  visitor  to 
London,  where  he  maintained 
a borne,  and  be  died  there 
after  being  taken  ill  while  in 
tbe  south  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding of  bis  younger  son,  Neil, 
who  now  runs  North  Uist 
Estate. 

Norman  Clapperton,  his 
butler  for  more  than  20  years, 
described  Earl  Granville  as 
“a  humble,  kind  and  consid- 
erate man”,  who  would  be 
greatly  missed  by  those  who 
knew  him.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  Doan,  a product  of 
the  Irish  peerage  and  tbe 
Guinness  family. 

His  elder  son,  who  already 
holds  the  title  of  Lord  Leve- 
son.  succeeds  him. 

Brian  WUson 

Earl  Granville,  estate  owner 
bom,  December  6,  1918;  died 
October  31. 1996 


Geoffrey  Strickland 


Scholar  of  Stendhal 


THE  STENDHAL  scholar 
Geoffrey  Strickland, 
who  has  died  aged  65. 
was  recently  credited  by 
Michael  Foot  for  introducing 
him  to  work  of  the  great  man. 
It  was  Strickland's  1959  selec- 
tion of  Stendhal’s  journalism, 
that  Foot  said  had  made  him 
seek  out  everything  written 
about  the  French  writer  in 
English. 

Strickland  was  bom  in 
Aldershot,  the  son  of  a sol- 
dier, and  won  a scholarship  to 
Downing  College.  Cambridge, 
from  Farn borough  grammar 
school.  There  in  the  early 
1950s  be  studied  under  FR 
Lea  vis  — Strickland’s  two 
last  essays,  in  the  current 
Cambridge  Review  are  on  his 
old  teacher  — and  even  then 
stood  out  for  Intellectual  vig- 
our and  independence  of 
mind.  He  spent  hours  with 
the  university  Roman  Catho- 
lic chaplain  trying  to  bridge 
Catholicism  and  Marxism. 
Years  later  be  would  admit  to 


being  “ni  croyant.  ni  prati- 
quant”  (neither  believing  nor 
practising),  and  politically  a 
rightward  shift  is  evident 
from  his  writings.  He  quoted 
with  amused  satisfaction  a , 
friend's  comment  that  he  was 
"a  forward-looking 

Victorian". 

From  Cambridge  he  studied 
at  tbe  Sorbonne,  taught  at 
Grenoble  and  three  other 
Frencb  universities,  and 
spent  a term  at  the  University 
of  California.  His  longest  ap- 
pointment was  at  Reading 
University  from  which  he 
retired  last  August 

The  title  of  one  of  his  many 
articles  on  higher  education 
was  "The  decline  and  market- 
ing of  the  British  university”. 
It  reflected  his  view  that  a 
decline  In  standards  was  the 
consequence  of  turning  uni- 
versities into  businesses  In 
which  market  forces  held 
sway. 

He  kept  up  a voluminous 
correspondence  with  his 


friends  — and  he  wrote  the 
sort  of  letters  that  one  keeps. 
He  also  published  many, 
many  books  and  articles;  his 
last  book,  an  extensive  study 
of  language  poetry  and  power 
in  17th  century  France,  was 
completed  Just  before  he  left 
for  Greece,  where  he  died. 

He  loved  England.  France 
and  Greece  — passionately 
but  separately.  Three  years 
ago,  after  a 10-year  absence 
from  Greece,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend;  “I  shall  be  happy 
spending  a lot  of  my  retire- 
ment in.  Greece,  with  its  sea 
and  living  tawny  mountains, 
tolerating  our  transient  ways, 
but  I will  tike  especially  being  _ 
among  Greeks,  with  their  ft 
depth  and  freedom ..." 

He  leaves  a Greek  widow, 
Philothei  (Fay),  and  two  sons. 

Timothy  Rogers 

Geoffrey  Reginald  Strickland, 
scholar,  bom  June  27. 1931;  died 
September  13, 1996 


Jackdaw 


Santa  Claws 

DU  PREEZ 12  years  old. 
South  Africa.  Dear  Santa 
Clause,  do  you  cater  for 
South  Africans?  Merry 
Christmas. 

Ben  Karpf,  9,971  years  old, 
Jakarta.  I love  you  Santa.  I 
need  new  teeth,  but  nota  jaw- 
line. Emily  loves  you  too  but 
she’s  from  Texas  and  she’s 
weird.  Some  people  think 
she's  a whore,  but  I don’t 

Becky  Nahom,  5 years  old, 
USA.  Dear  Santa  I would  like 
some  jewellery  since  my 
mom  moved  out  and  took  all 
ofher  jewellery  with  her,  a 
new  Barbie  and  some  make- 
up. 

Anonymous,  1,100  years 


old,  HelL  Dear  Santy,  You 
didn’t  send  me  my  choo  ctaoo 
train  last  year  you  bastard! 
Go  to  hell! 

Eric  and  Ashley  Vidal.  10 
years  old,  USA.  How  do  you 
know  if  you  are  naughty  or 
nice? 

Melissa  Taubitz,  18  years 
old,  USA.  Dear  Santa,  How 
the  heck  are  ya?  How’s  the 
weather?  This  is  SPAM.  All  1 
want  is  Clark  Gable  reincar- 
nated as  bis  18-year-old  self 
; under  my  Christinas  tree. 
Thanks!  Love  SPAM. 

Lori,  22  years  old  I have 
been  very  bad.  Spankings  are 
in  order. 

Roy  Dibble,  Old  years  old, 
England.  Dear  Santa,  I have 
been  a bad  boy  this  year  so 
please  don’t  give  me  any  pre- 
sents. I would  however  like 
some  large  body  guards  in 
case  I get  lynched  ThankyoU, 
Roy. 

David  Goff.  28  years  old 
USA.  What  does  Santa  have  to 
do  with  CHRISTmas.  It  is  the 
birth  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  anything  that  takes 
away  from  that  is  of  Satan.  I 
realised  all  you  have  to  do  to 
turn  Santa  to  Satan  is  move 
then. 


1 Christmas  lists  from  the  Santa 
I Claus page athttp:/ t cgigreen- 
land-guide.dk/greenland- 
guideJ green  land,  exe/gaestvis. 
htmL  Thanks  to  John  Dean. 

Wlod  cons 

MOBILE-phone  owners  have 
for  some  time  been  worried 
about  the  possibility  of  brain 
damage  from  radiation.  But 
now  there  is  another,  more 
immediate,  health  concern: 
the  danger  of  pressure  palsy . 
The  British  Medical  Journal 
reports  that  a mobile-phone 
user  developed  debilitating 
muscle  weakness  and  pain  in 
his  arm  and  shoulder  from 
cradling  the  device  in  the 
crook  of  his  neck  while  driv- 
ing. The  palsy  — or  loss  of 
muscle  control — took  over 
four  weeks  to  resolve,  daring 
which  time  the  victim  was  so 
disabled  he  tad  to  do  without 
bis  mdisperiseble  Yuppie  tod. 
The  symptoms  were  caused  by 
the  compression  of  the  upper 
shoulder  nerve  bv  the  phone's 
hard  edge.  Doctors?  advise  that 
to  avoid  unnecessary  strain, 
the  shoulders  should  be  kept 
straight  and  level  aijd  every- 
body. including  car' drivers. 


should  bold  the  phone  with 
one  hand.  What  tiie  police  and 
the  courts  wfll  have  to  say 
about  that  is  another  matter 
altogether,  of  course. 

The  cost  of  mod&n  life.  From 
Asia  Week  at  http:/  /path 
finder com/  ^doamdwUAr 
DxAJFug/ Asiaweek/ index  ■ 


he’s  drunk. 

12.  If  you  don't  love  him,  keep 
having  sex  with  him  as  long  as 
you  are  spending  his  money. 

13.  “No"  means  no.  and  "Yes” 
means  yes.  Silence  means  he 
can't  get  a word  in  edgewise. 
Men  "s  Rules  far  Women,  from 
the  Usual  SupectsUstseroer. 


Woe  to  women  I am  Girl 


L DO  NT  demand  a precise 
time  when  he’ll  calL 

2.  Bitching  is  not  sexy. 

3.  Ditto  for  nagging. 

4.  If  you're  always  right  stop 

aslririg  his  opinion. 

5.  Two  words:  turn  signal. 

6.  An  T don't  know,  what  do 
you  want  to  do?”ls  not  an 
acceptable  answer  to  every 
question. 

7.  Never  bring  home  a cat  as  a 
surprise. 

8.  Don't  even  bother  touching 
the  remote,  just  tell  him  what 
you  want  to  see. 

9.  Televised  sports  are  more 
important  than  stories  about 
your  friends. 

10.  Despite  what  you  think, 
sometimes  be  Is  happier  left 
alone. 

11.  Believe  it  or  not,  be  could 
care  less  how  he  looks  when 


SUSAN  B Anthony,  Lucre  tia 
Mott  and  Elizabeth  Cady  - 
Stanton  fought  long  and  hard 
for  my  rights  and  the  rights  of 
other  women.  Right  now,  I 
know  exactly  how  Susan  B 

Anthony  felt  I CANT  VOTE! 
I'm  only  nine  years  old,  but 
because  of  her  courage  I 
WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  VOTE 
when  I get  older! 

The  monument  has  been  in 
file  Capitol  crypt  for  75  years. 

I THINK  THAT’S  LONG 
ENOUGH!  Since  learning 
about  the  statue,  I have  sent 
out  more  than  L.000 letters  to 
family  friends,  and  politi- 
cians. I WELL  NOT  STOP 
UNTIL  THE  STATUE  IS 
RAISED. 

I have  received  many  re- 
sponses. I even  heard  from 
the  Dallas  Cowboy  Cheer- 


leaders. Unfortunately,  they 
only  sent  me  ONE  DOLLAR! 
In  my  letters  I am  asking  for 
Susan  B Anthony  coins  or 
paper  dollars  marked  with 
the  initials  “SBA."  That  way, 
when  other  people  get  the  dol- 
lar bill,  they  will  know  that 
the  money  went  to  honour 
Susan  B Anthony. 

I’ve  heard  some  people  say 
that  the  statue  is  UGLY!  To 
that  I say:  IT  WAS  AN  UGLY 
TIME!  Tlie  three  women  In 


HARPERS 


the  statue  have  their  arms 
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Harper’s . . . statuesque 


they  were  TRAPPED  IN 
SLAVERY!  The  marble 
mountain  behind  the  statue 
symbolises  the  women  who 
continue  fighting  for  us 
today.  One  of  them  is  ME!  If 
this  mountain  represents 
ME.  then  I don’t  want  to  be  in 
toe  Capitol  crypt.  I want  to  be 

out  of  the  dark  and  into  tbe 

light!  If  we  all  PUSH  together 
WE  WILL  move  the  statue  out 
of  the  Capitol  crypt!  If  anyone 
is  standing  in  our  way. 
THEY’RE  GOING  TO  GET 
RUN  OVER! 

From  the  text  of  a speech  given 
in  July  by  nine-year-aid  Arlys 
Angelique  Endres  at  a fund- 
raiser in  Washington  D.C.,  far 
the  National  Women  Suffrag- 
ette Statue  Campaign, 
Reprinted  in  Harper’s. 

Feeble  attempt 

PARKING  VIOLATION 

TOWN/REG 

TIME/DATE 

This  is  not  a parking  ticket, 
but  if  it  were  within  my 
power  you  would  receive 
two.  Because  of  your  Bull 
headed,  inconsiderate,  feeble 


attempt  at  parking  you  have 
taken  enough  room  for  a 20- 
strong  mule  team.  20  ele- 
phants, a goat  and  a safari  of 
pygmies  from  the  African  in- 
terior. The  reason  for  giving 
you  this  is  so  that  in  future 
you  may  think  of  someone 
other  than  yourself.  Besides, 
I don't  like  domineering,  ego- 
tistical or  simple  minded 
drivers  and  you  probably  fit 
one  of  these  categories. 

I sign  off  wishing  you  an 
early  gearbox  failure  (on  the 
*M25  at  about  4.30pm).  Also, 
may  the  fleas  of  a thousand 
camels  Infest  your  armpits. 
WITH  MY  COMPLIMENTS 
For  those  who  get  pissed  off 
with  someone  's  parking.  You 
are  instructed  to  print  the  text 
on  to  apiecccfpink.  As-ish 
paper  and  keep  in  glove-box.  At 
ht/p:/ /wwio.almtu\co,uk/ 
Personal/ bam/ ptickethtmL 
Thanks  to  Mathius  Disney. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdaw(dlguardian.co.uk;fux 
0171-713  4366;  Jackdaw  The 
Guardian.  U9  Farringdon 
Road.  London  EClR  3ER. 

Emily  Sheffield 
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ELECTION  BATTLEGROUND/Why  Britain’s  once  mighty  industries  are  running  out  of  steam 


wm 


Cheap  ideology  offers  cheerless  prospect 


Low  wages  are 
no  recipe  for 
hi-tech  output 

as  to  pat  it  as  nearly  as  poss- 
ible upon  an  equality  with  the 


Job  jitters  are 
justified  and 
time’s  up,  John 


Larry  Elliott 


ONE  of  comedy's 
finest  moments  is 
the  scene  in 
Fawlty  Towers 
where  Basil  flails 
his  broken-down  car  with  the 
branch  from  a tree.  The  year 
was  1975.  the  car  was  British 
and  the  moment  seemed  to 
sum  up . everything  wrong 
with  industry  at  the  time. 

Michael  Hesettine.  the  dep- 
uty prime  minister,  certainly 
sees  it  that  way,  and  he  will 
tell  the  CBI  today  just  how  the 
Government's  reforms  of  the 
past  17  years  have  turned  the 
sick  man  of  Europe  into  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

The  Conservatives*  view  is 
simple;  look  at  our  record. 
Since  1979,  Britain  has  halved 
its  productivity  gap  with  Ger- 
many, exports  are  at  a record 
level,  the  UK  Is  taking  40  per 
cent  of  inward  Investment  In 
Europe,  unemployment  is 
down.  What  is  more,  Britain 
has  a vibrant  service  sector, 
with  the  City  and  retailers 
showing  Europe  the  way.  _ 

It  shows' what  you  can  do 
when  you  control  costs  by 
taming  the  unions,  making 
labour  markets  more  flexible, 
and  opposing  the  minimum 
wage  and  social  chapter. 

Shadow  chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  does  not  see  it  that 
way.  He,  too,  will  be  speaking 
to  the  CBI  today,  but  will  ad- 
umbrate a more  complex  ar- 
gument Labour  accepts  that 
industrial  success  has  to  be 
built  an  a vibrant  market 
economy,  but  the  Conserva- 
tives are  taking  Britain  down 
a blind  alley.  Mounting  com- 
petition from  south  Asia, 
Latin  America  and  eastern 
Europe  means,  Mr  Brown 
says,  there  is  no  long-term 
future  In  being  a low-cost 
low-wage  country. 

Whatever  view  the  elector- 
ate takes  of  these  claims  in 
six  months’  time.  Labour's 
analysis  fits  more  comfort- 
ably with  the  record  of  the 
past  150  years.  The  historian 
Correlli  Barnett  concludes  in 
The  Lost  Victory  (Macmil- 
lan): “Britain  as  an  industrial 
society  had  foiled  from  the 
1840s  onwards  to  adapt  East 
enough  and  radically  enough 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  new 
technologies  and  new  compet- 
itors.” 

Barnett  has  plenty  of  evi- 
dence to  support  his  case. 
Consider  this  little  gem  from 
Richard  Cobden  in  1835:  “Our 
only  chance  of  national  pros- 
perity lies  in  the  timely 
remodelling  of  our  system,  so 


improved  management  of  the 
Americans.” 

The  1929  Balfour  Royal 
Commission  on  Trade  and  in- 
dustry stressed  that  Britain 
was  riddled  with  attitudes 
and  methods  caused  by  “the 
conservative  habits  of  mind 
which  prevent  many  British 
employers  from  pursuing  so 
energetic  and  so  ruthless  a 
policy  of  scrapping  old  plant 
and  replacing  it  by  new  as 
their  competitors  in  [say] 
America  or  Germany . . 

The  right's  view  is  that  this 
may  have  been  true  up  to 
1979.but  that  since  then  there 
has  been  a renaissance  of  in- 
dustry. If  there  has  been  a 
renaissance,  it  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  15th  century  Italy 
without  Bernini,  Mlchelan- 
gelo  and  Leonardo  de  Vinci. 

RELATIVE  manufac- 
turing productivity 
may  have  improved 
in  the  past  17  years, . 
but  Britain’s  output 
record  is  the  worst  in  the  G7. 
The  shrinking  of  the  indus- 
trial base  has  meant  manufac- 
turing trade  has  been  in  the 
red  since  1982  and  this  has 
had  a knock-on  effect  on  the 
current  account  There  is  a 
simple  equation  here; 
countries  that  are  net  export- 
ers of  manufactures  — Ger- 
many and  Japan  — run  cur- 
rent account  surpluses; 
countries  that  are  net  import- 
ers of  manufactures  — Brit- 
ain and  America  — run  cur- 
rent account  deficits. 

There  was  a view  in  the 
1980s  that  manufacturing  had 
ceased  to  matter.  Services 
were  the  wave  of  the  future, 
and  here  Britain  reigned  su- 
preme. This  argument  has 
two  big  drawbacks.  First; 
global  manufacturing  trade  is 
four  times  as  big  as  trade  in 
services.  Second.  Britain's  re- 
cord in  services  is  not  all  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be. 

A recent  four-country  study 
by  the  National  Institute  of 
Economic  and  Social 
Research  showed  that,  in 
terms  of  productivity  in  mar- 
ketable services  — finance, 
transport  and  the  distributive 
trades  — Britain  lags  even 
farther  behind  France  and 
Germany  than  it  does  In  man- 

ufa  during. 

“The  common  view  that  the 
UK  is  particularly  good  at  ser- 
vices - is  not  supported  by 
these  results.  Even  the  view 
that  UK  performance  is  com- 


paratively better  in  services 
seems  to  be  true  only  relative 
to  the  US.” 

The  analysis  holds  true 
even  when  the  original  three 
categories  of  services  are  bro- 
ken down  into  10  sub-sets. 
The  Idea  that  the  French  rail- 
ways are  over-manned  hardly 
seems  borne  oat  by  figures 
showing  that  French  produc- 
tivity in  transport  is  40per 
cent  higher  than  Britain's. 

Ministers  might  argue  that 
these  statistics  are  a function 
Of  Britain's  lack  Of  a mini- 
mum wage.  There  is  some 
truth  In  this.  French  and  Ger- 
man retailers  cannot  afford  to 
employ  armies  of  super- 
market shelf-fillers,  and  ac- 
cordingly offer  an  Inferior 
service.  As  such,  Nigel  Law- 
son  was  right  when,  in  1984, 
he  said  that  “many  of  the  jobs 
of  the  future  will  be  in  labour- 
intensive  service  industries 
- — not  so  much  lo-tech  as  no- 
tech”. 

Japan  la  able  to  support 
fehronically  low.  productivity 
in  its  service  sector  because  it 
has  a big,  high-productivity 
manufacturing  base.  A small 
manufacturing  base  support- 
ing a swollen,  low-productiv- 
ity service  sector  inevitably 
means  low  growth  and  slowly 
rising  living  standards. 

The  Government  pays  lip- 
service  to  the  idea  that  Brit- 
ain should  be  going  up- 
market. but  at  the  same  time 
Its  low-cost  philosophy  is  ef- 
fectively damping  down  in- 
dustry. This  is  true  even  in 
hi-tech  industries,  where  the 
emphasis  on  being  a low-cost 
centre  has  meant  Britain  at- 
tracted plenty  of  screwdriver 
plants  but  has  yet  to  break 
through  into  the  R&D  end  of 
the  global  production  process. 

Perversely,  this  trend  has 
been  accentuated  by  de- 
unionisation. A stronger 
voice  for  labour,  coupled  with 
the  introduction  of  a mini- 
mum wage,  would  help  Brit- 
ain move  upmarket  It  would 
mean  that  firms  would  have 
to  concentrate  cm  reskilling 
and  retaining  their  staff;  per- 
haps even  giving  them  a say 
in  the  company’s  future. 

The  objective  reasons  why 
we  do  not  have  enough  are 
easy  to  detect  According  to 

research  by  Ken  May  hew  and 
Ewart  Keep,  more  than  half  of 
Britain's  workforce  will  be 
part-time,  self-employed  or 
temporary  by  2001,  R&D 
spending  is  massively  concen- 
trated in  a ha  „ rifni  of  indus- 
tries, 25  per  cent  of  training 


lasts  for  less  than  a day,  more 
than  one-fifth  of  jobs  are  in 
the  low-paid.  ■ low-skin  per- 
sonal and  protective  services 
sector. 

Product  quality  has  im- 
proved. Sludge-brown  Morris 
Hals  have  been  replaced. by 
sleek  Rover  200s.  The  question 
is  whether  Britain’s  design 
and  quality  performance  has 
improved  relative  to  its  com- 
petitors'. May  hew  and  Keep 
say  It  has  not,  and  that  the 
growing  polarisation  of  Brit- 
ain has  meant  it  is  in  the 


short-term  interest  of  industry 
to  concentrate  on  cheapness. 

Rightly,  they  stress  the  dif- 
ference between  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  Efficiency  is 
about  cutting  costs,  malting 
assets  sweat  harder,  turning 
up  the  wick  under  a demoral- 
ised work  force.  Effectiveness 
is  about  growing  outputs 
rather  than  cutting  Inputs. 

The  Government's  obses- 
sion with  deregulation  is 
strangely  at  odds  with  the  pick 
fa'  mfat  ethos  of  these  post- 
modernist times.  Going  down- 


market may  make  sense  for 
the  individual  firm  or  sector, 
but  represents  market  failure 
for  the  economy  as  a whole. 

Labour's  corrective  — the 
university  for  industry,  re-skil- 
ling, the  minimum  wage,  a bet- 
ter deal  for  the  unions  — de- 
pends on  the  right  mesh  with 
the  demand  side  of  the  econo- 
my. It  could  run  aground.  But 
at  a time  when  the  Govern- 
ment seems  intent  on  treating 
employees  like  Basil  treats  Ma- 
nuel, the  Opposition  is  posing 
the  right  questions. 


John  Philpott 
and  Nick  Isles 
pinpoint  the 
flaws  in  CBI 
thinking 

DO  YOU  feel  reasonably 
secure  in  your  job?  If 
your  answer  is  “no”,  up 
to  half  the  workers  in  Britain 
today  probably  agree  with 
you.  Yet  ministers  argue  such 
fears  are  largely  unfounded. 

Trade  Secretary  Ian  Lang 
puts  matters  bluntly — job  jit- 
ters are  a “state  of  mind”.  The 
Government's  sanguine  view 
owes  much  to  figures  which 
show  that  the  average  time  a 
person  stays  in  a given  job 
has  changed  little  during  the 
past  decade.  But  if  so  little 
has  changed,  why  do  so  many 
people  fed.  insecure? 

Cynics  point  to  the  fact  that 
chattering  dsw  luwies  — 
who,  in  the  90s,  have  been  hit 
by  downsizing  and  a shift  to 
short-term  contracts  — have 
talked  up  the  insecurity 
issue.  But  the  reality  is  more 
complex.  With  this  week's 
CBI  annual  conference  set  to 
throw  the  spotlight  on  to  job 
insecurity,  the  Employment 
Policy  Institute's  Employ- 
ment Audit  argues  that,  far 
from  suffering  from  media-in- 
spired neurosis,  workers  are 
indeed  operating  in  a much 
more  insecure  Jobs  market 
Audit  research  by  Paul 
Gregg  and  Jonathan  Wads- 
worth of  the  London  School  of 
Economics  looks  at  change  in 
three  key  security  indicators: 
job  protection,  job  stability 
and  the  costs  of  job  loss. 

Take  job  protection.  The 
union  bulwark  against  em- 
ployers’ ability  to  hire  and 
fire  has  diminished  while 
legal  rights  at  work  have  been 
curbed.  In  1975,  91  per  cent  of 
employees  were  covered  by 
basic  employment  rights.  By 
1990  that  figure  had  fallen  to 
62  per  cent  moving  back  up 
to  70  per  cent  in  1995  when  the 
EU  forced  the  inclusion  of 
more  part-timers  into  legal 
protection. 

Firing  costs  have  also  fallen 
as  redundancy  payments 
have  become  leaner  and 
meaner.  Even  for  executives, 
average  redundancy  pay  has 
fallen  from  4 weeks  per  year 
of  service  to  2L9  weeks. 

Since  1975.  median  job  ten- 
ure has  fallen  12  per  cent 
from  six  years  to  around  five 


years  and  three  months.  Me- 
dian mAle  job  tenure  has  de- 
clined by  25  per  cent  (from 
eight  years  to  six),  while 
women,  aided  by  the  greater 
use  or  maternity  leave,  now 
stay  in  jobs  slightly  longer. 

Similarly,  the  distribution 
of  tenure  has  shifted  down- 
wards. One  in  five  now  stays 
in  a job  for  less  than  a year, 
compared  with  15  per  cent  in 
1975.  while  only  one  in  10  has 
been  inja  job  for  more  than  20 
years,  compared  with  15  per 
cent  in  1975.  Over  the  past  20 
years  the  average  number  of 
jobs  an  individual  will  hold  in 
a lifetime  has  risen  from 
seven  to  11. 

And  what  of  the  costs  of  los- 
ing your  job  in  the  1990s?  In 
the  1970s  you  would  have 
spent  20  per  cent  less  time  out 
of  work  before  finding  your 
next  job.  Moreover,  the  mid- 
nineties “jobseeker”  gets  less 
state  support  to  ease  his  or 
her  pains  than  the  “unem- 
ployed" person  of  20  years 
ago,  since  over  this  period  the 
value  of  benefits  relative  to 
wages  has  shrunk. 

But  the  coats  of  Job  loss 
don't  stop  on  re-entry  to 
work.  You  might  be  working 
again  but  gone  are  your 
fringe  benefits,  and  you'll  be 
starting  at  the  bottom  of  your 
scale  rather  than  where  you 
were  when  made  redundant 
The  typical  weekly  wage 
taken  by  those  previously  out 
of  work  is  £100,  less  than  half 
the  typical  weekly  wage. 

The  job  is  also  likely  to  be 
temporary;  the  incidence  of 
temporary  work  for  entry 
jobs  is  relatively  high.  Forty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  jobs 
people  leave  are  full-time  per- 
manent compared  with  27  per 
cent  of  jobs  for  those  re-enter- 
ing the  labour  market 

While  job  insecurity  may 
indeed  be  a state  of  mind,  in 
today’s  flexible  labour  market 
that  is  understandable.  The 
CBI  may  argue  it  is  not  poss- 
ible to  protect  jobs  (despite  a 
dearth  of  serious  evidence  to 
suggest  that  job  protection 
laws  are  harmful).  But,  even 
if  one  accepts  this,  it  should 
be  possible  to  give  more 
thought  to  bow  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  job  loss  by  making 
people  more  employable. 

If  average  male  job  tenure 
is  now  six  years,  someone  in 
Downing  Street  must  be  feel- 
ing very  insecure.  Thought 
about  re-training,  John? 

John  Philpott  is  Director  and 
Nick  Isles  Director  of  Develop- 
ment at  the  Employment  Pol- 
icy Institute. 


As  phoney  as  the  Bank  of  England 


Slow  death  of  a thousand  cuts 


Worm’s  eye 


D.an  Atkinson 

— HERE  must  be  some- 
I one  else  out  there  a lit- 
| tie  dissatisfied  with  the 
sign-off  a few  days  backto 
that  tale  of  an  attempted 
fraud  on  the  clearing  sys- 
tem using  a stolen  Bank  of 
England  cheque  worth  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  ' 

The  court  case  concluded 
with  the  bland  statements 
that  (a)  the  original  thief 
had  never  been  collared 
and  (b)  this  was  the  only 

cheque  ever  stolen  from  the 

Old  Lady  ever.  ever.  Ever. 

That  other  Bank  blanks 
with  enormous  face  values 


may  be  cheerfully  circulat- 
ing is  clearly  a prospect  too 
awful  to  contemplate.  It  is 
reminiscent  of  the  news  a 
year  or  so  back  that  some 
20  million  dud  National  In- 
surance numbers  were  ac- 
cidentally generated  by  the 
DSS  computer  and  that 
there  is  no  way  of  sifting 
them  from  the  real  ones. 

In  other' words,  were 
20  million  illegal  immi- 
grants deluded  enough  to 
wish  to  come  and  scrabble 
for  work  here,  we  oouW  end 
up  with  a ghost  workforce 
almost  as  large  as  the  one 
we  have  already. 

Not  much  more  has  been 
heard  of  the  20  million 
blank  Nt  numbers;  the  DSS 
is  probably  hoping  the 
whole  ghastly  business  will 

somehow  go  a way. 


Tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


Australia.2.030 
Austria  17.03 
Belgium  49.82 
Canada  2.139 
Cyprus  0.736 
Denmark  9-35 
Finland  7.45 


France  8.16 
Germany  2-42 
Greece  365.00 
H Kong  12-44 
India  58.70 
Ireland  0.9685 
Israel  5-33 


Italy  2.457 
Malta  0.560 
Netherlands  2.72 
New  Zealand  2-26 
Norway  10.21 
Portugal  248.00 
Saudi  Arabia  6.15 


Singapore  225 
South  Africa  7JB 
Spain  203.75 
Sweden  10J75 
Swtewtand  203 
Turkey  155.072 
US  1-61 

• orn*M  « Mhr. 


Then  there  was  that  little 
difficulty  last  year  when  It 
emerged  that  the  London 
arm  of  a Wall  Street  bank 
bad  booked  to  itself  mfl.- 
lions  of  dollars  of  non-exis- 
tent money.  Only  because 
data  was  being  shifted  to  a 
new  computer  was  the  ethe- 
real nature  Of  the  “fluids” 
discovered;  had  the  bank 
stuck  with  its  old  computer 
it  could,  presumably,  have 
stayed  even  more  undeser- 
vedly richer  indefinitely. 

Those  with  long  memo- 
ries may  remember  the  ‘tin- 
formation  standard*’,  a 
typical  piece  of  late-1980s 
wfahfal  thinking  that  de- 
clared all  markets  perfect 
because  all  Information 
was  factored  into  the  prices 
prevailing  at  any  one  time. 
Parallel  to  this  fantasy  was 


Indicators 


TODAY  — EU;  ECOFIN 
Meeting. 

UKz  Producer  prices  (Oct). 
TOMORROW  — UKi  British 
Retail  Consortium  survey  (Oct), 
WEDNESDAY  — UK:  Minutes 
of  chanceMor/Qovernor  meet- 
ing, September  23. 

UK=  Unemployment  (Oct). 


the  one  about  bow  Informa- 
tion about  money  and 
money  itself  had.  thanks  to 
automation,  become  one 
anil  the  same  thtng- 

Ten  -years  on,  and  the 
horrible  disadvantage  of 
thjq  new  “informational” 
currency  is  becoming  clear 
— that  it  is  about  one  mil- 
lion times  Msler  to  coun- 
, forfeit  than  the  more  tradi- 
tional type  constructed 
from  silver,  cupro-nickel, 
paper  and  so  forth. 

Worse,  forgeries,  blanks 
and  other  duds  would  seem 
to  account  for  a far  higher 
percentage  of  the  total  cir- 
culation than  anyone  seems 
willing  to  admit. 

To  play  safe,  insist  on 
«»sh-  Don't  accept  “infor- 
mation”. And  don’t  touch  a 
Bank  of  England  cheque. 


UK:  Underlying  average  earn- 
ings (Sep). 

USe  FOMC  meeting  (Sep). 
THURSDAY  — UK:  Retail 
prices;  all  Items  (Oct). 

US:  Consumer  prices  (Oct). 
FRIDAY  — - us*  industrial  pro- 
duction (Oct). 

SovkkHSBC  CHoAll  MbMft  WteUr- 


Sarah  Ryle  meets  a man  who 
accuses  Prime  Minister  of  treason 


W m WHEN  a man  likens  his 
predicament  to  that 

mm  of  a medieval  saint, 
tortured  to  death  by  an  un- 
sympathetic establishment, 
you  know  he  is  more  than 
somewhat  disiUnsioued  with 
the  authorities. 

Indeed,  BD1  Abbotts  is  so  dis- 
pleased with  big  local  MP, 
John  Major,  that  he  accuses 
the  Prime  Minister  of  treason. 

Mr  Abbotts,  the  head  of  a 
email  manufacturing  firm  in 
Cambridgeshire  whose  cir- 
cumstances should  make  him 
a natural  Conservative  voter, 
accuses  Mr  Major  of  allowing 
home-grown  industry  to  die  a 
slow  death. 

The  two  met  five  years  ago 
to  discuss  Mr  Abbotts’s  con- 
cerns. He  wrote  about  the  ex- 
perience in  the  Guardian.  He 
was  depressed  then  but  he  is 
angry  now. 

Since  then,  Mr  Major’s  gov- 
ernment >ia«  made  mUCh  Of 
Britain's  competitiveness;  Its 
ability  to  win  direct  invest- 
ment from  foreign  firms  as  a , 
result  the  Conservatives  say.  i 
of  a flexible  labour  market  | 


And  the  official  measure  of 
unemployment  is  failing. 

But  Mr  Abbotts,  who  has 
worked  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  for  40  years,  remains 
unconvinced.  Since  he  saw 
Mr  Major  in  1991,  the  busi- 
ness of  which  he  was  manag- 
ing director  has  folded.  After 
reducing  his  staff  during  the 
recession,  the  remaining  six 
were  laid  off  in  1995.  “They 
are  highly  skilled  people  aged 
21  to  60,  unemployed  a year 
later  except  for  one  who  has 
become  a security  guard. 

"Unemployment  may  be 
down  to  nearly  two  million 
claiming  benefit,  but  that 
does  not  indude  millions  not 
on  the  register.  How  many 
people  took  early  retirement 
and  pretend  to  themselves 
that  they  really  want  to  be 
spending  their  days  Cleaning 
out  their  gutters?” 

Mr  Abbotts  has  started  sev- 
eral companies.  “Why  do  I 
keep  doing  it?  Because  I be- 
lieve in  doing  some  good,  l 
bad  £15,000  and  I decided  to 
invest  it  in  creating  jobs.  You 
do  the  right  thing  over  and 


over  again  but  you  are  tor- 
tured slowly  and  then  a cou- 
ple of  hundred  years  later 
they  recognise  the  impor- 
tance of  what  you  were  doing 
and  make  you  a saint” 

Doing  the  right  thing,  Mr 
Abbotts  says,  means  small 
businesses  creating  Jobs, 
training  local  youngsters  and 
using  British  expertise  to  sup- 
plant foreign  imports.  His 
firm,  Cambridge  IQ,  makes 
computer-controlled  machine 
tools  and  is  working  on  a 
fast-drying  glue  to  substitute 
for  an  American  import.  Mr 
Abbotts,  who  was  four  years 
old  when  the  second  world 
war  broke  out,  is  a patriot. 

“For  five  painful  years  you 
[Mr  Major]  have  made  mat- 
ters worse  with  a consistency 
that  Is  truly  remarkable  — 
until  one  remembers  the 
secret  payments  your  party 
receives  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers. You  said  in  April 
1991  that  you  had  taken  us  i 
into  the  ERM,  headline  infla-  i 
tion  and  interest  rates  were 
falling  and  you  boasted  that 
clever  people  said  you  would 
have  to  devalue,  but  you  had 
not  done  so.  Now,  you  claim 
credit  for  leaving  the  ERM2” 
Mr  Abbots  describes  the, 
"horrible  experience"  of  sack- 


ing workers  when  his  busi- 
ness closed.  “We  think  that 
no  pension  and  never-ending 
worry  is  no  reward  for  a life- 
time of  patriotic  effort 

“Had  I bought  utilities  shares 

anrf  imported  Tna^hirw-a  inttpari 
cf  building  better  ones  here,  my 
bouse  would  not  be  mortgaged 
and  my  business  decimated 
through  lack  of  work  from  cus- 
tomers who  also  lack  work." 

He  wants  a release  of  local 
authority  capital  receipts  to 
boost  construction;  investment 
in  manufacturing  jobs;  tougher 
laws  on  late  payment  and  a 
minimum  wage. 

“Above  all  else,  you  must  in- 
hibit easy  returns  on  itesia  that 
have  no  benefit  to  the  naflgn 
To  pay  salaries  by  mortgaging 
my  home  was  the  decent  thing 
to  do,  but  doing  the  decent 
thing  is  punished  under  your 
government.  Greed  coupled 
with  net  national  damage  is 
rewarded. 

"The  country  has  lost 
£300  billion  cf  output,  measured 
against  1970  trend.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  the  epithet 
of  the  Huntingdon  Hypocrite, 
so  I ask  you  to  try  to  win  the 
election  by  spelling  out  real 
changes  you  will  make  about 
issues  on  which  New  Labour  is 
almost  as  vague  as  you  are." 
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Tennis 


Goran 

struts 

to 

success 

Richard  Jago  In  Moscow 

Goran  ivanisevic 
beat  the  top  seed  Yev- 
geny Kafelnikov  and 
overcame  distractions  from 
spectators  who  sometimes 
applauded  faults  or  whis- 
tled as  he  was  winding  up 
for  second  serves.  He 
launched  22  aces,  modified 
his  bunched-up  hairstyle  to 
look  like  a peacock’s  crest, 
strutted  into  and  out  of  has- 
sles about  line  decisions, 
joked  with  the  press  about 
punching  umpires'  dum- 
mies, and  generally  con- 
ducted himself  with  a mix- 
ture of  passion,  control  and 
humour  once  beyond  him. 

The  Kremlin  Cup.  Ivani- 
sevic’s first  title  for  nine 
months  and  since  a worry- 
ing neck  Injury.  was  ex*  | 
tremely  important  to  the 
twice  Wimbledon  finalist. 

The  3-6,  6-1,  6-3  victory 
was  significant  in  a sadly 
different  way  for  the 
French  Open  champion.  It 
denied  him  a chance  to 
climb  to  world  No.  2,  quiet- 
ened a record  crowd  of 
18,000  fellow  Russians,  and 
produced  a traumatic  fin- 
ish amid  a partisan  atmo- 
sphere before  Prime  Minis- 
ter Viktor  Chernomyrdin. 

Three  successive  double 
faults  in  a hushed  final 
pmfl  betrayed  the  22-year- 
old's  feelings.  There  had 
been  a little  too  much  pres- 
sure on  Kafelnikov,  the 
favourite  in  name  only. 

On  this  Supreme  carpet, 
grown  smoother  and 
quicker  with  age,  Ivanise- 
vic’s serve  — which  he  de- 
scribed as  “nuclear"  — 'was 
destructive.  When  Kafelni- 
kov thumped  down  an  ace 
at  I27mph  to  complete  the 
fifth  game,  Ivanisevic  res- 
ponded with  four  aces, 
three  quicker,  to  win  the 


Racing 


Lottery  winner 
sponsors  final 
card  on  the  Flat 


Wash  ‘n’  go  ...  Ivanisevic,  who  won  his  first  title  for  nine  months,  refuses  to  change  his  hair  style  while  he  is  winning 
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sixth  game  In  less  than  a 
minute.  He  was  in  that  kind 
of  contrary  frame  of  mind. 

Soon  afterwards , when 
some  of  the  crowd  ap- 
plauded a fault  too  conspic- 
uously, he  lashed  a second- 
serve  ace  and  opened  his 
arms  wide  in  a taunting 
gesture.  It  was  a surprise 
when  he  played  a shaky 
eighth  game,  costing  him 
the  first  set,  but  within  two 
games  of  the  second  Kafel- 
nikov conceded  the  psycho- 
logical advantage. 


That  happened  after 
Ivanisevic’s  winning 
return  had  been  called  out, 
only  for  the  decision  to  be 
overruled.  When  the  point 
was  replayed  Kafelnikov 
double-faulted  and  fol- 
lowed it  with  a snatched 
forehand  into  the  net.  That 
gave  Ivanisevic  an  early 
break  and  when  Kafelnikov 
began  his  next  service 
game  with  another  donble 
fault  he  became  uncertain 
with  his  ground  strokes 
and  dropped  this  game  too. 


Another  break  in  the 
third  game  of  the  third  set 
continued  the  slide.  Per- 
haps after  163  matches  in 
the  year,  the  most  by  any 
player  on  the  Tour,  he  was 
jaded  as  well  as  tense.  The 
crowd  murmured.  It  was 
not  the  dream  finish  they 
had  packed  the  aisles  and 
squatted  on  the  steps  to  see 
but  still  the  most  successful 
tournament  held  in  Russia. 

“Part  of  the  crowd  had 
been  bad  — but  what  can 
yon  do,”  said  Ivanisevic.  “I 


am  older  now  and  can  con- 
trol myself.”  He  reftised  to 
change  his  outrageous  hair- 
do. *1  can't  do  that  while 
I'm  winning,”  he  said. 

• Sweden’s  Thomas  En- 
qvist  successfully  defended 
his  Stockholm  Open  title 
with  a 7-5,  6-4.  7-6  victory 
over  Todd  Martin  yester- 
day. The  22-year-old.  who 
won  the  previous  week’s 
Paris  Open,  had  been 
beaten  three  times  on  hard- 
courts  by  the  American. 

“When  he  hit  a good  shot. 


I could  hit  a good  shot  back 
and  get  him  running,”  said 
Enqvist.  ‘"That  was  the 
key.” 

• The  Swiss  teenager  Mar- 
tina Hingis,  the  No.  3 seed, 
yesterday  defeated  Brenda 
Schultz  McCarthy  7-6.  6-3 
to  reach  the  final  of  the 
Rank  of  the  West  Classic  In 
Oakland,  where  she  will 
play  Monica  Seles  for  the 
first  time.  The  American 
defeated  Romania’s  Irina 
Spirlea  6-3, 6-3  in  the  other 
semi-final. 


Chris  Hawldns 

AFLAT  season  pauper- 
ised by  the  National 
Lottery  but  enriched  by 
Frankie  Dettori  draws  to  a 
dose  at  Folkestone  today. 

The  counter-attraction  of 
the  lottery  has  meant  falling 
betting  turnover  and  a cut 
back  In  prize  money,  but  an 
Essex  man  who  scooped  £2.68 
million  when  his  numbers 
came  up  is  sharing  some  of 
his  good  fortune  with  racing 
and  sponsoring  the  whole  of 
today's  Folkestone  card. 

Doug  Wood,  60,  from  South- 
end.  was  out  of  work  when  he 
struck  rich  14  months  ago  and 
has  since  become  Something 
of  a philanthropist  as  well  as 
a racecourse  regular. 

It  sounds  as  if  Wood  knows 
how  to  enjoy  himself  and  he 
will  be  taking  a party  of 
friends  to  Folkestone  today, 
giving  them  same  betting 
money  and  a slap-up  lunch. 

“I'm  sure  It  will  he  a great 
day  out  and  all  we  need  to  do 
now  is  back  a few  winners,'* 
said  Wood,  who  by  all  ac- 
counts is  no  mug  when  it 
comes  to  sorting  out  the 
horses  — he  once  won  £6.000 
in  readies  at  Wolverhampton. 

It  is  a story  to  warm  punt- 
era'  hearts  and  ranks  with 
Dettori's  Incredible  seven  out 
of  seven  at  Ascot  in  the  firiry- 
tale  stakes. 

Dettori's  talents  were  on 
show  In  Italy  yesterday  when 
he  rode  a treble  at  The  Capan- 
nelle  In  Rome,  including  the 
group  one  Premie  Roma  on 
the  John  Gosden-trained 
Flemensfirth. 

At  Doncaster  on  Saturday, 
Nigel  Day  took  the  riding 
honours  with  a fine  display  of 
horsemanship  on  Clifton  Fox 
in  the  Tote  November 
Handicap. 

Clifton  Fox  came  from  be- 
hind a wall  of  horses  and 
hung  badly  left  throughout 
the  final  furlong,  but  stlQ  got 
up  to  beat  the  favourite, 
Kutta.  by  a neck.  Backers  of 


Kutta  must  have,  been  choked, 
but  few  would  begrudge  Day. 
and  Jeremy  Glover,  who 
trains  Clifton  Fox,  their 
success. 

The  same  combination  won 
the  Cambridgeshire  last 
month  and  Glover  has  an  ex- 
ceptional record  from  bis  run- 
ners in  the  big  autumn 
handicaps. 

Saturday's  Jump  racing  was 
notable  for  the  impressive 
victory  of  young  hurdling 
star  Castle  Sweep  and  the 
retirement  of  the  1991  Chel- 
tenham Gold  Cup  winner 
Garrison  Savannah. 

Castle  Sweep,  trained  by 
David  Nicholson,  made  some 
useful  opponents  look  very 
moderate  In  the  Tote  Silver 
Trophy  at  Chepstow  and  was 
slashed  to  14-1  from  33-l  by 
Hill's  for  the  Champion 
Hurdle. 

So  well  was  he  travelling 
that  his  momentum  was 
totally  unaffected  by  mistakes 
at  the  final  two  flights  and  he 
virtually  kicked  the  second- 
last  out  of  the  ground.  If  he 
can  organise  his  jumping  bet- 
ter he  could  well  be  genuine 
champion  material. 

Jet  Rules,  Jenny  Pitman’s 
highly  rated  youngster,  was 
expected  to  make  u race  of  it. 
but  was  very  disappointing 
and  finished  virtually  tailed 
off.  His  hurdling  career  is 
now  over  and  the  plan  Is  to  go 
novice  chasing  over  three 
miles  with  him. 

Mrs  Pitman  specialises  In 
chasers,  of  course,  and  it  was 
with  mixed  feelings  that  she 
announced  the  retirement  of 
Garrison  Savannah,  one  of 
her  great  servants,  after  he 
had  trailed  In  at  Wincanton, 

"1  feel  a mixture  of  emo- 
tions," she  said.  Tm  glad  in 
one  way  it's  all  over  for  him 
and  that  he's  still  perfectly 
sound  and  In  one  piece. 

“He  gave  us  one  of  our 
greatest  days  in  the  Gold  Cup 
and  it  was  such  a shame  he 
couldn't  quite  hold  on  up  the 
Alntree  run-in  to  do  the 
double  In  the  National." 


Folkestone  with  form  guide 


Wolverhampton  (All-weather) 
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Z^OJkolMdi 
2 JSO  Hobby's  Pi— m 
120  Pan  SpMn do— 
3JO  OoM—  HUmmt 


3.2  O AUW  MOV  SIOCKTMMO  SELLING  HANDICAP  In  4*  C&SM 

1 00*501  WTOMCHlCIOJJPMieeHMI *WWte3 

a 000000  MAR  B0U pi) KCumngtam-Braan  3-9-6 — RH—i—IB* 

a 0*01011  ELBARDADOfl[19)W  Janrtj  J-9-6  — Jfcddt* 

4 fiHMSQ  CULLY  LAD  (4)  U Ryan  S-9-3 ACbltlH* 

5 4501-300  HAHHY  (275)  D BotrJmH  8-0-3  — Stawwua  1g 

S 6-aXEO  NAUTICAL  JEWEL  (54)  M Usher  *-9-3 ! — - 


tXAO  Mow**  VirPUbar 
-I.IOOIddy 
*1.40  Mo—  VIHa 
S.  10  MflMyK—m 


IMKmbdqr 

2.10  C—dtalyh  tmrn 
aura  Robw  <HH 

4.10  In  11—  Mm— y 


Dm—  Low  bast  sprtata.*  D— iilaalibdian ■ Ootagi  SnWDliatt Ttaptanas 1 

12*50  BHWOOOCQACHU  nursery  hamdkap  zrooMBByda  ca^07 

1 6»2  MU  ST  JOHN  (38)  M Ryan  0-7 4 dark  4 

a 601  EUVAQQ(ai)(CO)  R H— ran  9-5 - — Dana  0*McH  2 

3 5000BT  BPAHMIU7S HOIMT (4) (tt»  ss)(D) M Tompkins 9-S N Henry  (3)  11* 

4 05002  luiai  HEY  tlSJR  Join— HougMonB-1  _________ JHeMB*  . 

5 4241D  ROM  LUCY  RUN  (40)  (D)  Mis*  Gay  KeSewSy  6-1S ODnflMdlO 

a 00*550  BAP8F0flD{47)G  L Mrora8-11 _ RPortan I 5* 

7 60303  RETURN  OF  AIM  (1«)(BF)J  Bathed  0-8 Utahn  1 

a 6*06  TOH PLADOKY (21) H Beatkosn B-7 DIM— 43 

a 305035  BATTLE GROW® (21)(HP)  N Ceflaghan B-1  SDnm—8 

10  DOOM  MUD  NETTLE  (20)  JFm  7-13  _____ D*4—  O'Shea  7 

11  353300  MMADLEXHK9S  (B3)  j Moore  M0 NVartay(3)9 

TOP  POMIIVS:  Ha— — B,  S— olarA  Ha— 1 7,  H— ■ Hay  3. 

Haulms  1-1  S|MiiMitfiMo«*K  7-9  Hews*  9-3  Ite  Hey.  M Return  OtAirla  8-1  M8i.te.1jlUdRNIe 

POM  mime  - SPANIARD'S  MOUNT)  Headway  Mnilgm.  lad  over  a oil  eased  Bntth.  non  MuueOwgh 
7T1ST  0—1  — ■ PL  beating  ZortM  a Ml  ML  6 ran. 

HAVAQOi  Mb  leader,  led  3 out.  ran  on  *dL  non  RdkaMone  WVWy  ndruntMin  beang  Don 
Sebastian  TD.  13  ran 

RAKE  HEY)  Tracked  lea—,  led  0*«  II out,  headed  near  tnteh.  arid  8.®  betted  Pietro  Bento  IRadcar 
im  imh  Sks  gQ. 

Kilim  OF  JUHK  92  lay.  dinned  leaden  tar  stoe.  chance  ever  n out.  ore  pan.  3rd  el  17, 2R  behind 
Maraud  (Leicester  71  teg  gd) 

shjc  ST  JOHta  Held  op.  im  over  31  mi  unto  over  u out.  one  peso.  2nd  oM7. « DeNM  Mercdese  Cop 
(Ungllatd  71  hcpgl). 

WILD  Nan  LB  Always  ptonlnBW.  every  chance  II  oul  not  quicken.  *0i  oi  11  li  behind  Snare  Quasi 
KiupanrtnoyhcpHQ. 

1 *20  DODD  WOOD  GQMMTI0M  STAKES  210  M C4489 

1 B0  CARLTON  (B1)G  Lewis  9-11 * C—i >8 

a DO  E-HJUL(1B) J EudaceB-11 JITaUMtS 

3 FALCON  RHKdl  J Fo*  6-11 EWttwortbS 

4 16  KEY  UMO(11)M  Tomddns  0-11  — ■ Henry  (3)1 

8 3100  SALTY  BOtAVIOUR  (3)  R Harmon  (HI _D— >OM4 

a 3*3056  SOUS  LEWZ  (3)  (D)RO«#  8-11 .P  Moo-Held  3 

7 05  DABfTREE  (38)  H CoHHifftdgc  0-6 J Raid  6 

a L004MLEA(31)  N Mimed  6-6 DRHeC—eT 

TOP  POM  TIPSi  Ray  I— 8,  S— y Behnlonr  7,  Se— U H— a. 

BsOlnei  9-2  Key  Large.  lMSoueLeNaz.5-1  Selly  Behaviour,  T-2(Mntre«,B-1  Lngontaa.  M-1  Carton  a 

POM  GOT*  - KEY  LARGO:  Prandnan.  dm—  along  a ouL  Deane  H 0*  601  d 9,  a behind  Restless 
Spelt  (Honngmm  S «te  q»l 

SOUS  LI  HZI  Raced  mends1  suk,  etai  hallway,  never  troubled  leaden.  e*  ot  U a behind  Myrmidon 
(Done— tar  61  hep  alt),  SALTY  IMAVKXIR:  Raced  elands'  aUa.  eVort  halfway.  min—  llthfbCnW. 
DAMTltSBi  Pi  end  note.  every  chance  no  it  out,  one  pace,  5Bi  d 13. 3*  neMnd  Bint  AOMaotya  fljnqUeU  61 

CARLTOMi  Behind  Itael  a.  last  d 24. 30  Hbud  Speedball  {Newbuy  61  mde  atte  gt). 

1 *50  HP  KATHY  TANNER  (OMULS)  MEDIAN  AUCTION  MAI  DSN  STAKES  (E6V  I)  3YO  61 
0.125 

1 00003  ALWAYS  AUQHT  (13)  K Broke  8-0 S Drown*  4* 

2 LMHTX  OP  HOMI R Hannon  9-0 Xtm nOMB 

3 0000  UK8MVAR(9)JUMrQM) DBMoC— *3 

4 062  MR  PMWDISH  (13)T  Nauflhtoe  04  D He— nd  3 

a MUMA  BAY  Mtsa  flay  Keteway  M .__T0sira,3 

a 0 PMX0HCUn0NT|34)aL— HM  AC— kt 

7 0005  VttJjmnlD(13)KCUinlngUni-BnMn0-0 JRoM  7*  I 

a 0 AMUTTXA  (IB)  U BaU  0-0 ■ r—on  B ! 

» 2 TENDS  (52)  C WON  8-9 _D  DntfMd  O 

TOP  FD«  TtPa,  TeMe  8,  Mr  Patadhe  T, «— ■ P—  8. 

Bataev  M TeWi,  5-1  Mr  ftrnflsa.  6-1  Lhpde  0(  Home,  viiage  Rub.  7-1  Muera  Bay,  A— nxa,  8-1 
Prta  (to  CtainuiiL  8 n— . 

POM  QUmH- mud:  Led  nr  dhpided  to  How,  na  exlra.  2nd ol  S.  39  behind  LmMy  Men  (San  Sira  9 efts 
Ndg) 

IKPAJUDIStan—enL  Lepton  Meank  Brten.  2nd  oMi  DO  behind  Refuse  To  Lose  (L**»—rS  afti 
— Mha—L 

VUMH  PUB:  lAMMshn.  eHon  21  out  kept  on  one  pace.  Stn  of  10.  H behind  Uaioo  Grand  IDeatnOle  H 
dm  gdl 

HUimcta  MlMiiteioiL  Mien  ow  a oa  one  pace,  8tn  of  23.  ill  belarid  Za-taf  {KeMwy  81  radn  Oa  sq 
P«X  DR  CLBHtMTO  Cush  leaders  into  outpaced  we*  over  ll  ml  9th  of  w.  H behind  Cnmi  Hearted 
(Wanrtck  n nh  eeo  hi)- 

2.20  aaPUD  KMKV  TANMH  (CORALS)  HHDUN  AUCTION  BABHN  STAKES  (OH  H)  am 
4f  £3,128 

1 HAVANA  R6HHHVE  R Hannon  <H) D— effMS 

5 3«J2  JBETMCXUSIHMuIrM JM17 

S KUPH.I  SPBHET  R Hannon  9-0 RPerfc—a 

4 00  UK  REAL  MCCOY (13)  UCM rai  9-0  HHBpMZ 

5 0 HARDIPRMCHSSri0}Htell8-<  NP*n1an4 

■ KHADtUN MUAA M PnlglaBa (H9 — TBNoLw. U— >B 

7 0 mVBDIE (14) G Leele S-8 JH4»l|3)1 

8 0*0  SNALSTAYnOLY (IS) G L Moore 8-0 SMI— AS 

TOP  POM  nPSi  Jnl  ndk  10, —db^Mly  a. 

SMtaM  5-4  A—  Mck,  5-1  Hama  Reserve.  Honey  Spinney.  6-1  51—naytnly.  7-1  Hardtprlnce— . 10-1 
niwtafl.  0 mn 

POM  QDtMl  - JUST  mcKi  mid  up.  ryn  on  beide  Onel  iwtano.  Bid  ol  O.  3 behind  Tonne  George 
(NoMbuiyOl  hepsh). 

SHALSTAYHOLTi  BeMnd  wad  ran  on  Huai  a.  Hh  ot  17.  is  behni  Happy  vaeaha  rrermtan  71  man  ®a 
OdL 

HAlBMPIDHeiSSi  HBNpwed  end  if—lt  atari  «**-  btNnL  lOBi  ol  11.  tB  behind  Kumad  (NeamarMI  H 
ui  ids  gdl 

HmuNB  Stated  «o—».  ataeya  bttoiri,  laaol  a.  171  behind  JameM  (UnglMd  H Hta  pa). 


552030  PATS  SPU3O01HI  (IS)  (C)  H CoWngrttlfle  5-9-2 Jo  Hm* n>  (7)  18 

030RK  YET  AOADi  (128)  (D)  MISS  Off  KeOcmy  *-8-1  TOUMoT 

eo-on  ranooNjinaaBrT(ioi)WMiasoo  3-»-i drn«c«6*  » 

2500  WITH  THE  1EM0  (17)  IB  JScargi*  3-3-13 DHotahdlT 

6*80M  MaH»OrSI6USK(1S)UMBd|Hdi*-8-I3 K¥ert«y{3)13 


1 2.40  iHamvMiON  UWIM  STARRS  PNVD71  ca,im 

101  QtnOIH  NOWSYWPATNBI(a)(O)HH0dgin»-9-3 


13  00-2350  0X71(1  SO) TCtemen 4-8-11 JSttek4 

13  00-40*0  TABLETS  OP STONt (4)  J Bosley  3-3-1 B _DHMott(3)10 

14  623410  MOTHNCO  DOING (21) (D)(8F) y/Miasan  7-9-8 *S— *14 

15  000*00  MOVMO UP (40) TftMMI34K7 —lta4*(7)a 

10  545M0*  UWY TUFTY (12)  JPmn» 5-8-6 PHrntmO 

17  tUO-O  ETOfLEDU  HORD(9S)H  CdlPgrldge  4-fHi _HHemy{3)11 

IB  G05205- PBISIAN HUD (437)(D)J Bosley B-8-3 HPmtaBlS 

TOP  FOM  TM*  Pmnikto  B.  Yet  Again  8,  KeUtag  Datog  T. 

BeHhM  4-1  Peteiun.  6-1  T«  Again.  8-1  Tables  Ol  Sera.  12-1  0 Bon«jr,  Lucy  Tub?.  Pert 
Splendour.  IBranwrm. 

Km  DUBE  - PETDSKDfa  PnartnenL  led  owr  U ouL  ndoen  *0,  mm  Yanmum  inOllOly  sed  tap  gl. 
beating  Rock  The  Burney  a.  20  rat  PATS  SftENDOUR:  Always  promhenJ,  every  cha=«  R ouL  soon 
weakened.  7tb  (Mi  13):  B.BAROAOOR-  Newer  dangerous.  9th  (bbi  171) 

VET  AUAHli  Dmhi  soon  dose  up.  led  « » 3 out  ladea.  (esi  in  «.  S bebnd  Sir  Antv  Hobbe  IHeraan 

ImlOBy  am  gdl.  

TAOLETS  OF  STQMi  Npyer  nearw.  Hh  mil  33  behind  Penan  Conquest  (UngWd  Inn  ccn  (AWT)  so) 
LUCY  TUFTYi  Held  up.  rriden  a nd.  kept  an  SnaJ  turtong,  4m  ot  11.  a betoiH  Crass  Taft  {VmnHth 
1ni6f17y  dmstfcs  gdl 

3.50  DBHSE HACKLHI HAHDRSAP  IM  « C3yB44 

1 430811  HUNT  IQOOiir (13) (D)R  HaiBlOll  4-W-1 HHa*ea1S 

a 230S63  NORTH  KEEP  (21)  J PBaiCT  5-10-0 Q DuflMd  13 

3 0201101  TYPHOON  HOHT  (X4)(D)B  Hills  4-1IWI DHeMM17 

4 039022  ALMUHTAiUM (14) G Lews 4-9-12 AWbetal(3)T* 

E 3Z3610  TE  AMD  (10)  (D]MBeh  4-9-7 .M  Fenton  8* 

0 130030  HARVEY  WHITE  (18)  J Pearce  4-4-fl 

7 03-3002  KAUHI(ia}(D)W  Bear  54-4 DWrtMt(311B 

8 050004  EVBIomiR)  (10)  (C)NLiiinaden  4-9-« 14* 

O 123642  SB5QePSWlJOUS(11UCO) SWTruimo 3-4-4 talOMS 

10  5030-00  SURREY DANCSH (IS]  1*6 MRefNey 8-9-1 I0epp(8)1 

11  3000B3  DALWWm«(10)JHlUi  3-9-1 HHeB»(3)11 

12  30*0*0  BATRAK  (81 ) (D)  GL  Haora  6-9-0 SWlHwarttlO 

18  6-550D  BROTHER  ROY  (10)  T IPIIS  3-9-0 80*4*118 

14  2360-30  TOSHA (40) P Uarin 4-6-12 DllMiliieBll 

18  088  SKOSHOTIH(14)J  Gosdan 8-8-10 JRMIO  _ 

18  DIH1M  COMPASS POBTTB (11) 4 EuSBCfl 3-8-9  MIMtodBB 

17  Hn-MMUNMIE  (203)  (D)  R AWhUTO  6-8-8  

18  640003  OOUMIIADEBIf7)(GD)M Ryan 6-7-10  Mta*8(3)3 

TOP  RHW  TIPS,  Rjry  IWgta  8,  Hepe  Peril  7,  DieMawi  B. 

BaHfrw  5-1  Typhoon  BghL  6-1  Fairy  KWghL  Siege  Perilous,  6-1  DaMdnnie.  AlmMran, .North  Reel 
KM  Ooldan  Hedeer.  16MNW. 

R»M  oume* TYPHOON  ENH(n  Traeiad  leaders,  led  ovwrM  out  |ust  held  or,  wai  Caaertck  Inm  hq>  gL 
baadng  ALMUH7AHAMa  iA,  Ursa  M 

flOLDHN  HADBn  - HeU  up.  headway  naltwey.  stayed  on  eeroa  pace  Bnel  two  hFleegt,  3rd  (Wn  to 

Onetouseven  ISouOwelL  ire  « B*wt  h'cap  (ANT)  etaiwnrd).  

PAHTY  KHKHTTr54>  lav.  beH  up.  headway  over  It  md.  M mNda  Usd,  wn  Leieanx  ima  hep  gd.  neeong 

SBBDEPEHIUWSc  Heedway  31  oul  stayed  on  nefi  instde  WN. 2nd  rt  17,  00  beMnd SueMnesi Henell 

(NdUngMin  imGf  hep  Ml 

OALWHMMC  Hmway  S ou.  awry  cnance  » out  ran  on  anal  ftrions.  3W  el  17.  D beblno  SSwatte 

nAmM»  winner  over  2f  «d,  iwn  on  wed  ItoN  furlong.  2nd  el  K ih  M Mhiiid  MaoM 

ningflHd  linOhcp  |AHT)  Bri).  _ ^ 

NORTH  REBR  Close  up.  led  3 out  headed  Iraida  last  kept  on,  3rd  ol ».  9)  behtod  UMadob  [Pentetad 


Carlisle  National  Hunt  card 


10 

102  *10523  AUATAflS  ROCKET  (10)  T Houghton  3-0-2 TlprotoS 

108  633E10  LOCH STYLE(10)(MP)RHaaiftsnoi»d 3-8-2 Plyi»cfc(3)1 

104  ntnotc  PRWBrTYicOIMicrdwawjCBogCi  4-8-2 lOfwieekT 

105  0-36303  HAV8  A NMMTCAP(B4)  N UStmodwiWM] 8MM*(D>* 

HM  400000  LBOHCNOPTBt  (7)  (C)(D)P  Canoes  7-9-d J Waver  4* 

107  4BH0*  STAUSnCIAH  (IK)  JoM  BtoryVW) — TWUm  »* 

108  080004  SUE  ME  (14) II  Molr  4-9-0 4Wretaina(7)i 

100  006«nTHK*ASTHHIvra(4a)RMiald'n»ili|ieoo4+4) -_..JMal 

110  000520  MET  OF  ALL  (4)  (BP)  4 Berry  4-6-11 _ 

111  2303-00  OAIACU (8) W Dimer 4^-lt DMo6MIM(7]a 

112  0-0*001  DAPFOCU-EXywm (74)  M Ryan 3-8-10  DMw*12 

TOP  FOM  TUMt  MM  Redud  8,  Hatrt  YerFMher  7,  U*  Slyta  8. 

1889:  La  Palta  Rue*  4 B 1 R Hogtae  1-«  (R  J tySMwm)  ia  n 

BeUng:  3-1  ABsarx  RodceL  7-8  How's  Yer  FMher.  7-1  Loch  S^rte.  Stattabtiin.  Best  Of  All.  6-1  Sue  Me. 
0-1  present  N Comet  

1 . 1 O WOBPEY  HOMES  HANDICAP  (DN  0 1*  « TOyda  faj»48 

201  050033  BAXTER MULHV) (4) (G)PEwns 4-9-10 JFEpNill 

202  039-002  P0PCTS  (10)  K Bufa  3-9-6 6Mtaffll 

808  J32010SHAHDI  (83)  D Haydn  Jonas  64W DHeKaamiT 

204  D253W  THKATRKMAON;  (17)6  Bowrlng  3-9-7. -DMUCaewa13 

20G  141065  MWR  HUH  (11 1)R  HoUnshaMl  4-9-3 P4rarii(3)8 

200  S-0*OT  CRYSTAL WAHRIOH (120) PNfchBta 3-8-11 CBUUarS 

207  005000  HARD  OP  STRAW  (9)  (C)  P Miophy  4-6-8 TWWwaB* 

208  000031  6IODY(7)(Staa*)JNe*ai1liil3-W  NtarndflO 

202  Q00200  ECCBirae DANCER (11) M BMV S-8-4 _J0M*4* 

210  QKMHO  COMHONUP (18)  J BraHay  5-8-8 RHMaah(7)« 

£11  S55G00  OREK  000X120)  DBMfeer  7-7-12  ISmH(7]  2 

212  000D0Q  SI2BE  SIH0LLER  (130)  (CD)  R Peacock  6-7-W PPn**Y(6)8 

213  400000  HOHTHBUI CLAN (14) A QMlltoartahl 3-7-10 — NC*Me1+ 

TOP  P0HM  TOPS  flUdy  8,  Maatar  HBHaM  7,  ShaHh  8. 

18831  Ctowliww  rwi ne  O 2 1 1 J T*.  1 0-l  (A  P 4»wl«)  12ra» 

MlLv  11-4  Qddy.  3-1  FWpw,  7-8  MasMr  MOflteitL  19-1  Theatre  Magic.  Shehft,  U-i  Crystal  Warrior. 

1.40  MOUnHHAHFKHICHAMWI  WHHH2Y  HAWMCAP  2YD  InlOOydg  13^74 

Ml  D12014  MBPS RBOH (43) («P Hasten  VT CCMWrB 

302  ORIO«an™HnCHPOHEna)TUIIle«-4 JQntanll 

308  090851  AMC30NADOC9)(D)H  tahneofl  HtwgWonM — SBowdanB 

304  106906  OUR KEWH (23) (C) K McAUMa M JFHgae9* 

300  05003  KBBQKS(6)C  EgertOHB-12 8apHa  MM  (3) 

Ito 

300  442303  HELLO  DOLLY  (IT)  KBnrfta  B-12 NPtmeh{7]2 

307  851  ■ONWKVtLLE(W)(CU)BPMIngB-l1  — .TSprahn  E 

308  03*0  NIHN3N! (20)  M Johnson 8-11 JMM) 

30*  HnmO  SKELTON  S0YHWH(31)HHiXlinshMd  8-9 P Lynch  (3)  4 

310  263400  SUAW STAN (14) C Dwyer  8-3 H6Men{7)  IB 

311  0806  DANCE  MOODY  (43)  GOIdroyd  7-11 HKamadylO 

312  0000  PHIOHYOABDaMl  (20)  JBnder  7-10 N Atom  8 

TOP  RMW  DPS:  Afldewade  8,  Bonne  Vto  7,  BaW  RUga  *• 

1«9to  WeiMMda  Ehda  8 7 A RMbm  »-4(R  ItanSH  0 ton 

Bat&ag:  7-2  AOdonada.  6-1  Ben's  mage.  Hoggin,  6-1  HtfJo  Doty,  r-i  Borne  VIBe.  8-r  MuNere.  0-1 
GraenwUiFOra. 


I Copp  (0)1 
6 Henry  (3)11 
IWhRwmttTO 
IDmhMia 
SHarrieea  18 


* D guana  I Ribera.  DiwvwNe  a—taage.  HeMp  ItantoH 

HM**  *■*■«**■  ■<*■>**—*  i—*  awieNN«ya*»w«l^totto*g 

2*1 0 TAYLOR  K COl  ACCOUNTANT*  AUCTKM  BAHMM  ST  AIMS  8Y0 1*  lOOyto  CS^MB 

401  3*0502  JUMNT(11)JEyreB-0  — .DBoKawwwi 

402  5 CASNAPLBITY(212)NUaiaadan  9-0  A Redone  13 

403  fl  BANATOtm(8)PE*8ia9-9 , .„4FHgep4 

404  Q DUNSTON RAH (38) P Sevan 9-0 — HCwtoNO 

408  sa  HMMTY KMM (81)11  Johnattn 9-0 JWweawrT 

408  2B300  ■CHOQLMV(7)TMUBMon9-0  _.T8p*ato11 

407  0reanCHiiramABaiy94) •HaOcM2 

400  0*6*00  SURF  CITY  (39)  N Heigh  9-0  — JMwiB 

400  OMWKJO  BIANCA CAPP21LO (44) P FWflrin B-8 HAMmI* 

410  S3  CANHHAM1A  C)  J Eyre  6-9  JUapphS 

411  anomo  p»TAiw*A(oorTEmflfingwi8-8  iopbwh 

412  B ROHYAlMd. (130) H Candy 3-8 .CMW10 

413  nTHBLYrara (21)0 Dwyer 6-9 S3— dm  % 

13 1 —n 

TUP  FOM  YHHh  Cana— iln  8,  WgUy  Ka—  7,  A*— 1 0L 
1 0Bft  Catowi* « Lady  8 8 0 R L— pta  8hB  ( J L lyn)  1 3 r— 

g.rrbin  6-2  Ctrma.  4-1  Agent.  5-1  Ughty  Keea  7-1  School  Boy.  6-1  Ruby  AngaL  KM  5*rattvng 


KYmONUHTraD  STARRS  (DIV  1)7(22,189 

801  560033  DHAaaMonrm(C)nqN LMmoden  MM .UCMHUnOW 

902  00)013  SIS  DAHDBI  (81)  (CD)  (BP)  J CtMnan  3-0-2  J*Ph—cIt(7)1* 

■03  12*0-00  CADaVSPHHT (73) (C3>) 8 Mellar 4-9-0  .J Ontario* 

804  2C210  KMHJKKY(12)(C)(D}AMlHwlUlfld4-94)  ....  L Newton  (8)134 

809  065300  RAOAZ» (7) (D) J WOHMOgt* 6-9-0  . DMcKtewll 

808  505000  EUTI  HOP*  (13)  (D)NTii*Jer  4-8-11 .. . L Chernoek  9 

807  030600  PDOnrSWBWMfl40ICSmlBl4^-rT CRunera 

805  0*0*47-  RHBISEMR (772)5 KlMBM 44-11  V Slattery 0 

302  IM1000  MM CAnmM{21)M  Ryttn  98-ID . D Mesa  7 

BIO  3t-32SQ  MM  PICKPOCKET  (34)  Idee  Gay  KM—Sy  1-9-10 9Sandere4 

311  *353-60  SKB.T0N  COUNTESS  (102)  RHonnaheM  3-8-10  ...  . P Lynch  (3)  3 

912  060000  VOODOO  ROCKET  (10)  J Qosdin  3-9- N) AMaDta—  8 

12  iw— ere 

TOP  POM  TH>»  Sla  Oantan  8,  Kantoefcy  7,  Dragoaley  a. 
lOOBi  U Padta  F—  4 8 1 R MM— 1-2  (R  J Old— ) 12  ■— 

BatOn*  3-1  Dragwlay.  *-l  Sis  Oerdan.  6-1  Skelton  Countess,  7-1  Voodoo  RactaL  EBte  Huoe.  10-1 


.DDIHUelt 

.J*Phwndt(7}1* 

JOntanlOW 

LNawkni(9)1Z* 

DMcKawwa  11 

LChamoek  9 

CRuttarO 

VSWtaryS 

Dligaa  7 

SB— dare  4 

. . M|» Cl>(3)2 


■atdn*  3-1  Dragontoy.  ■ 
KonKucty.  Caddy's  Rm. 


IjOQ  PalXbla  Hawaii 
1.30  Cotobaor  Hoaw  (Wb) 


2-30  PARSONS  HOY  (nap) 


ROuaat 

M Stony 


2.50  ILMIH8I  PACXAOMn  LTD.  CLAHIWC  HANDICAP  2*  03ydi  £2^88 

1 104V/-0  MASTER POOUNDOnUt ( 1 e) (D)  N Mman 8- 10-0 DHMaCtoaS 

2 SBB-00  HMNAIA |4) E IMiaata’ 4-6-11 : J DSaddi(3)  IW 

8 300052  DOM1T9DRBAM  (12)  MTonpIdns  4-6-9 N Henry  (3)  3 

5 HOSEOPCiaiMWBPiWag 6-9-8 DHadnl 

■ DS-fflaF*IH08  PflHX  (34)  U Button  3-8-1 PBtaenfMdA 

a 05000  PMVATHPmCIVAL(l4)  Jm  Poae—  J-7-13  S Draw— 11 

7 0833*0  MHKA (18) J MuBW  5-7-W KVMay{8)10 

B OIMOO*  CONTRANHI (4) M Ryfla 3-1-1D MDaM(8}7 

.5  M0^  ??  HAML1(73)  Urs  M Heveiey  ______DWHgld(3)B 

If  nSS  ■*  "«*“  « 

DCPQ  WBgQW  j ldoo  m-id 1 uni  lorn  H 

12  0900  PHOBY BS(114) AJMM97-10  WW-to(7]« 

TOP  FUM  IM  taw-.  8,  He  Hat  Hatall  7,  Ok*.  4. 

MMeu  5-2  Ml  Mora  Haute.  7-2  Bobhy'e  Diem  6-1  dntaL  8-1  Pwna  Pride.  10-1  Ron  Ot  Qana 

tawaia  tZnaBMrs. 

S' d“*i IW' hrtan°‘  01 1V 31 

flMCtaAta^ptirtiim  WB»£*  K *0  Sahrer  Bjwegar  Court  (Newbury  Zin  hq>  ett 

arssj^:sr,i5ga_. 

raraAMC  ProndneN.  linden  a m.  stayed  on.  «ti  e>  U,  9 baheid  Peep  0 Day  (Mueedbwgn  na*aiy 


_' J D 8—01(3)  1* 

-HHamy(3)3 

DH—tsou2 

PaeemMd4 

___8Draw— 11 

KVariay(3)10 

■ Baird  (8)7 

_D  Wright  (3)8 

F Hart— 12 

Lae— long  » 

Iona  W— to  (7)  8 


* D— Ota*  bBnfcera.  Beta*  Deed  (gaad  la  *dt  ta  ptaa — ) 

Pta« a la  hrart—a  el—  — ^ aw—  da— la  to—  ataca  tataat  ML  — One 

1.00  'AKZIor  HOWCel1  KURD18 3*  liOyto  22,282 

1 D38f-ra  PEBBLE  BEACH  (10)  (HP)  fl  Moore  6-1 1-6 JC— agliwi 

2 15*41-  MAHKIdl  0*1)  L Lungo  6-11-6 M FeaMr. 

3 0561-4F  YOWnXEMY (18) PBeanaont 6-11-6 RS—pia 

4 2M2/9-  BBS  CRUAC«AM  (208)  J Jtotraoa  6-10-12 M Dwyar 

9 ED-3  CHU  FACTOR  (18)  Hts'li  Re— ay  6-10-12 P Mm 

d 0- KMU MONSTAR (23d L Lungo 6-10-1Z FPanad 

7 V-  MILITARY  ACADEMY  (560)  G RlchertB  7-KM? — RDuuwMdy 

8 PM60S-P  Rum  (131)  R Thomson  9-19-13 » Stony 

8 9V-  SOUTH  COAST  STAR  (7BS)  J Howard  Johnson  6-10-13  __MHre*aMon 

BNttap  n-4S— aHster.  7-2  Youtr  Kenny.  9-2  Peobie  Bench,  5-1  Ben  Cruecnen,  6-1  ChHFKSar.Migaiy 
Academy.  9—awm. 

1.30  UP.  TAT1BtSALLS{2IEUUffi)HAIM' ONLY  NOVKHP  CHASE  (tRMUPnmani  41 

1lOydeC3jUM 

1 O/6-eW  CAMHHY  ROSE (121) POaMn 6-11-5 HD— woody 

2 P1W-S  COVBDALELAIHi(1t}Mr«5  6a4m9-11-2 hFtatn 

3 ar*3aj-3  HAHBKRSHBmaH (BIN TaMon-Oedsi 9-10-12 WBI.il 

4 MMCOUrn  lira  DUmnaon  8-19-12 1,0’Hwi 

8 AJOP/S-  HSS TWO (178)  JDoddt 8-10-12 AYbond— 

8 K7IOPO-  QWBIS  QUEST  (188)  T BherMon  6-19-12 RR— t 

7 802911-  RICH  DESHH!(a8S)F  Murphy  7-19-12 f ir*Udn 

•rtHagi  7-4  Rich  Destra,  11-4  Merinen  Hirer,  5-1  Catnerynoee,  Owm  QweL  7-1  Coveram  Lem,  31-1 
Uoa  Cofcnte.  2S-1  UtoTInu  7n— —a. 

2.00  BROWHCM  ATCOCKHRMUTH  KWICEK,CAPHURDLHSb24l110ydlC2^U 

1 (E3)-  raUE  RAMUB  (Mi)  Rjphneon  6-11-10 K Jotesoo 

2 025H0-2  BAKER  (16)  Mrs  A Standard  7-1V-9 'T  |.1i 

3 OWP  COHSIOI  J0*QBU201) LURigo  6-11-8 HFMHr 

4 0BEH-  HENSUAH  (121)  L Lungo  4-1 W H Dwyar 

9 S5S-P3S  COURT  jam  (3D)  H Maarria  4-n-a  PHtaai 

5 3/5R6BI-  BROADWATER  ROY  (MS)  Hhbnaond  8-1 1-0 ROanhty 

7 054E33  LEAP  M US  DARK  (7)  UrtlLSdton  7-19-15 

8 05*0-05  UP*BUOY(16)J  Turner  TRaad 

■ 044BWI  HNVffOnMnLLUr (18) WMeKeom 6-10-8 G Cans (I) 

18  00-50a  HAOOHTOH  LAD  (31)  F Muiagn  7-KW A Raahe 

11  W-FPB3  RAPS  RBI (1»JJa8araon6-1IH) MHawWKT) 

Bette  7-2  Leap  In  The  Dark,  e-1  Bihar.  Fertoe  Rambler.  9-1  Haugnioa  Lad.  9-1  Mansftas.  RajXCFrt. 
18-1  tiroedwaler  Boy. llnaawrfc 

2.30  SCOISOUARDS  U9CIO&1  CHAUEHOE  CUP  HANDKAP  CHASE  8M  BSS38 

1 7/13146-  UBU  VAL(M8)  (D)  W Settiek  16-11-10 A SUM 

1 IHH1F-  9HWN  TOWBRS  (398)  (C)  Mn  M Rerater  T-lt-7  

3 51 11 »-  PARSONS  BOY  (201)  (D)  G Rknerds  7-11-6 BKandeg 

4 2121P-4  STOP  -nBWAUNRmmFMiniRy  7-11-6  -KWtnha 


9 0211(6-1 

8 421114- 

7 3-310S4 

8 F41-03U 

S P3Q2B1— 

10  33WE32- 

HatfnM  Holy  Sung.  M Step  The  Water.  8-1  PWam  Boy.  Savin  Towers.  7-1  Howdeubh,  8-1 
BasIRcut.  Pennine  Pride.  lOnaom*. 

3.00  HYHDIUM  BHHKSATCLAYTON  LB  ■OORSUAMDICAPBBHamga*  HOyda  C2JH8 

1 201U5-  PHRS1AM HOUSE (408)  JJefleraonfr-13-0 RDwyar 

2 1119)1-  HAUDOMMB  (172)  NTta»»n-Oavte8  6-11-5 CUmrt|B 

3 PV3FP-1  TROODOS  (11)  Mrs  A Swtebark  10-10-13  J lupP, 

4 K1K5-  SHAJJLQ11  HIVn (182) R Cttihna  5-10-13 ATterrtea 

9 20(1111-  HAYKaraUDY  (888)  W Cumlnoheas  7-10-12  Ltahtop] 

8 33BB2-P  DOCKMABTER  (16)  Mha  M tHHgen  5-10-12 AWyer 

7 3230-44  PIMKCPMAYf10}CFeli1turat5-l9-Tl JCtopM* 

8 3H1 123- STORMY  CORAL  (201)  C POrtor  fi-UMd JStwwy 

9 0*034/2-  PLUMBOB (402) L Lungo 7-W-9 MPeater 

10  12BPF8-  QUIET IRSITtSSS (23d  W Hette8  0-10-0 _jLSSMRi 

•atte  5-2  Hate  Derring.  3-1  StomyCend.  4-1  Troodos.  8-1  Pride  01  UiMO-l  Maybe  ffQrady.  Persian 
Houaa.  13-1  ShaRiw  Rher.  10 

3.30  OREYHOUW  AT HALTOR HANDICAP CHASH 3b  CS^SR 

1 21113*- 

2 P2U2-31 

8 01515-8 

4 8P0Z11— 

9 F22F22- 

8 66*339- 


Bl  8-11-10  — - JKtaata 

Mi-0 II  Matey 

•o acaui(3) 

6-10-13 HOanhty 

-19-3  DPatar 


3.1 0 WRIPCY  HOMS  HANDICAP  (DN  R)  Im  II  70yd*  C2L848 

801  1535*0  CHADLEKJH  LAME  (11 2)  (C)  RHoNnsheed  4-9-HI J>0r«mk*(S)S 

802  osaxn  CLASSIC  ROHANCK  (49)  R Ham*  3-8-10 IUMH12 

803  560000  OUR  TOM  (37](C)J  Wnanon  4-9-8 MCarflala  13* 

804  056000  OOUCN  TOUCH  (13)  (C)  (D)  D Cosgniw  4-9-8  .0  Carter  B 

805  0*-0000  ROU8M (7)  DMchdla 4-9-7  C Barter  8 

808  300000  SAMMIOOn  DRHIM  (7)  (CD)  3 Bawnrg  6-9-0 J>  RuKeiiwa  8 

807  8-4000  ROTE  OP  CAUDOH  (21)  NGfahm  3-8-12 JtHaOte4 

808  0006*3  SOnHOBVY (91) (C) Mrs N Uacautey 6-9-10 CTwpw(3)3 

EOS  400000  TRUK  CLASH  (1R)  B PMUng  3-9-9 TSpraha2 

810  253000  naMC SYMBOL (40) MBteraturd 5-W -ICtateal 

811  400000  OREAT  BRAN  (IS)  DCNVnNUl  4-6-2 LChamaehlO 

812  0005  SUCY2MA1ION  (23)  j Banka  9-6-0  ...JI*WMa(7)11 

813  300000  BAD MMS (7)  J Bredey 4-7-13 Rftr*n*h(7)T 

TOP  POM  TVS:  Samnanhy  8,  Chadtalgh  Uaai  7,  Oehtae  Teach  8. 

18M>  (Man  Chatae  8 8 11 J Tate  10-1  (A  P dank)  12  rwi 

SeHkiQ"  5-i  Chedleigh  Lane.  TVS  Golden  Touch,  8-1  Somamoy,  Classic  Romance.  6-1  SJInvennman. 
19-1  Samtnoar  Denttn,  RaussL 

3.40  YWNIIM  AMITOR  FOURS*  2reLJH0  STAK2S  2YODte  81 22^19 

1 143403  OHNYWOSSMIMAn  (7)  W Turner  M D 9— away  (71 2 

2 0Q2204  PNNHWSOPHRMtTSmBUeenanO-O S Sander*  B 

> 403*13  ROSKCGOH.(23)(C)J Berry JJ) PPaaaay(S>0 

4 058100  SCYIR811IYHR  (23)  Ronald  Thompson  9-0 JOutaaT 

9 0 B»BDHEI.(S)Pe*silBB-8 JPEgaaS 

a 28000  CHNUHa  (9)  P Murphy  8-8  TWOan  S 

7 0£0  LIOinNDM HOLT (Z7) MJehneon 6-0 JWawaarlB 

8 e teomoNauite  (37)  r myoma  6-g ..dhobia 

9 50400  RIBOOPALQML (18) BPlffiag 5-6 TSpraha3 

19  0660  PltdTTY  SALLY  (21)  D Murray  Snath  90 P I ew+1  [3)  1 

11  00  SAJKWATOON  (18)  J Moore  D-S Jl  Adams  10 

12  020000  HUNT VALLRY (24) B Main* 8-« CUMterllW 

TOP  POM  TM  Iten  Urt  H,  Otauy  Oteanama  7,  Pitanaa  W Haarta  9. 

1998c  Fitenaa  Mary  2 8 9 JTate  M (C  W FaMant)  13  na 

HilHngB-g  Princess  QIHaam.  7-2Rc«iaefflr1(8-1  Glcny  Waetarnnme.a-1  Ughtnlne  Bob.  Chflung.  12-1 
Skyers  Tryer,  Morolsg  Line 


9 700-000 

8 131050 

7 30*848 

8 0*058* 

8 0P44QS 

10  0-40120 

11  540630 

12  001104* 
Unmet 


•AC8MHT  DKSON  APPMWnci  HANDICAP  la  4>  C2^43 

STATE  APPROVAL  (3S)  (CD)  A Jervtt  VIO-O CCar—  (0)3 

M THE  MONEY  (7)  (CO)  RHMUnteaal  7-6-13  DQriHRha  1 

WLLmaRDANCm(9)(CO)WBrtabairrw5-9-11 RMdta(3)9 

AHANOYHU.(7]  J Neride  5-9-IQ Jisatolatonl* 

PMiraiOOCflAN  137)  DChajrnn  6-9-a _D  9-avnay  (3)  1 0 

CQLOS»{I4)(t9JEira4-fr8  8Hwaklay(8)8 

CHAHUHBMTMn{37]  (CO)  R HaiTle  6-9-4 CAdwnS.uT 

SHARP  COMMAND  (7)  P Ecctea  99-i  JIRrwnak  (3)  12 

■M  FRAVDA  (81)  B Ltewattyn  1-9-1 JftmmMdtB)B 

PHAM  HUM  (33)  (CD)  S Bearing  4-9.Q M Saaltaiwt  2* 

IRBrsmSID  (1 43)  CcplJ  IMbcst  6-6-1 Q Jtegata  HMtay  (7) 

11 

PQNTYNYStlEM (22S) (CO) 0 Burchett  8-9-9 XH*t(3)4S 


ib-4  RegN  Rawper.3-1  SoBm.  5-1  WaarorGecroe.  Pam  Han.  6-1  PhQtecoe.  16-1  Super  Sandy 


4aOO  ■TOMBUDOWir  STAMUnOFM  MH  PLAT  Bn  IICIJBTO 

1 '1  BHURIEfl  SHADE  (11)  Wn  M Rawley  8-11-11  CMcOnuek(7] 

2 S2-  BOLD  STATBIMn' (21  D)G  Moore  4>1V-4 NBawItay 

3 lOYZOSTOOWA  R CoBia  «-1V-l _AThanttai 

4 2-  CHHATEH (179)4 HowaraJohnaon 5-11-4 nWTteinia 

B CDUHIR  CODE  lha  A fitanfaonk  4-11-4 Jteda 

. 8 CBMAL  PARIUR  |8ei  H MOOgaA  6-1V-* 

7 2 GOOD  VinS(1S)T  Eartetoy  4-1 1-* ifnr 

8 JERHnnPflOSPHCrj  O’Neil  5-11-4 MkOaBd) 

8 Mn/ABDCG  Wduna  6-1 1-4 HDmwnody 

10  KARBU«mMCEUnS3aMtl4-11-4 JR  ten 

11  0 LAflXSMLL (10)  J FfaGcrttt  5-1 V-4 ... JIW 

12  MACP*EMBOBYL  Lungo  6-11-* H Faster 

13  2 HATURAL  TALENT  (18)  C Parian  4-11-4  D Parfcar 

14  09- NAKTIUBB THE THRB (248) M Heionaid 9*11-4  ROarrtU 

13  SWmHSLaadMhrG-IM H Leech 

18  J-  TTM  CROCKED  0411(329)  N TtasmrvttavtM  4-1V4 JUMghtafW 

IT  30-ARB9BNA(an«)Fllun*y6-lD-U AMsmdns 

18  BROOK  HOUSE  SBbdNMdVK^n OUa(3) 

12  JOBKAOHEMriH  RovNey  5-19-Q PUm 

20  WI80U8  a Ftenl*  4-tO-S BHartote 

Bette  5^1  The  Croaked  Oak.  6-1  BrioNer  ®*Je.  4-J  Good  vdnl  6-1  JWvnuix.  9-t  JeesoBe.  19-1  Bold 
ClNuiiss*.  Cheear.  SH  nun  its 


19991  Open  Btaf  4 8 1 A Whatan  M (Mbs  Day  KaHeany)  12  ran 

BatteS-iatarp&>n*nan<Lt-1  Charlie  BoUte.  HR  Arm  Dana*,  8-1  AraboybU,  5ute  Aponwai.  191 
ta  The  Money.  tem/Ste  Drams  Ktag 

• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  FOLKESTONE:  1.50 
Village  Pub;  2^0  Emnala;  3^0  Te  Omo.  WOLVERHAMPTON: 
1.10  Northern  Clan;  1.40  Heggies;  2.10  Bianca  Cappello;  2.40 
Caddy’s  First;  4.10  Pontynswen. 


O’Sullevan  retamg 

PKETTER  O'SULLEVAN,  who 
k started  commentating  on 
racing  for  the  BBC  in  2947 
and  has  covered  the  Grand 
National  49  times,  is  to  retire 
after  the  Glorious  Goodwood 
meeting  next  July. 


'S, 

*S 

hep| 
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SPORTS  NEWS  13 


at 


Winners  and  losers  . . . Saeed  bln  Saroor,  with  FraiUde  Dettori,  makes  snre  of  the  Trainers  Championship  at  Doncaster;  Christy  Martin  beats  her  fellow  American  Bethany  Payne  in  Las  Vegas;  the  Springboks  Door  Argentina  In  Buenos  Aires 

Weekend  results 


Soccer 

WOULD  CUP  QUALIFYING 
European  Croup  One 

Slovenia  1.  Boanta-Harzagovir*  2. 


a 1 

Oo»  H«n«r«*»»  3 

Wnwnli 3 

■Na  HlOMBng  Jala  Dam 


F A I 

e 2 

4 1 


Group  Two 


Sharinghsm  ia 
Feral  nand  37 


«»*y- 


p w 

3 3 


'MMMakeMoaUL 


Group  Three 


AzerbaJ|an  0,  Hungary  3:  Switzerland  0. 
Norway  1. 

P W 

3 3 

I 3 1 

IT 3 


Group  Five 


Cyprus  2,  Israel  0:  Luxembourg  a Russia  4. 

P W D L F A Pta 

Wiieela 3 2 1 0 9 1 T 

Imi 3 1113-44 

\ | Duly  la 2 1 D 1 a 3 a 

Cypres 2 1 0 1 2 4 S 

I.—.  2 0 0 2 1 6 O 


Group  Six 

Yugoslavia  1.  Czech  Reptririlc  0. 


BerpsmpZ2.12. 

R On  Boer  31 
Jcv*3« 

F Do  Boer  45 
CDCUSl 


Turkey  7.  San  Marina  a 


P W 

D 

L F A Pis 

t-J* 

ftotbartandi 

2 2 

0 

0 10  2 8 

Botakea 

2 2 

0 

0 6 16 

Writ* 

4 2 

a 

2 13  10  9 

Turfcoy  

2 1 

a 

1 B 2 3 

■ 

SanKartno 

4 D 

a 

4 0 21  O 

Group  Eight 

:-PJO 


IN 

Att  33-8* 


•mo 


Liechtenstein  1.  FYR  Macedonia  11. 


■"  4 l 


Albania  1.  Armenia  1;  Portugal  1.  Ukraine  a 
PWD  L F A Pie 
4 2 11 
3 2 0 1 
2 110 


6 2 
3 2 
B 2 
3 7 
2 3 


1 1 4 


CONCACJM  United  SUM  2.  TrtnMad  0. 
AFRICAN  ZONE]  droop  TWre  Tunisia  1. 
Liberia  0.  Orare  Hwaa»  Congo  1.  Zambia 
0.  Cbm*  Four]  Cameroon  4.  Togo  2. 
OnKp  Urn  Gabon  1.  Ghana  1. 


FACARUNO  PREMIERSHIP 


P 

W 

NenaOt 

12 

9 

Areaa*) 

12 

7 

WbrtHottm.^. 

Liverpool _ 

11 

7 

CtieWoo 

12 

8 

4 

2 

21 

17 

2* 

Mm  UU 

12 

6 

4 

Aston  lib 

12 

5 

3 

Tettadrei. 

12 

6 

2 

5 

12 

11 

IT 

IT 

4 

4 

3 

Shell  Watt 

12 

4 

4 

Darby 

12 

a 

6 

4 

12 

Wert  Haen 

12 

4 

tohraetor 

12 

4 

2 

Snetamptm 

12 

3 

4 

6 

71 

17 

IS 

12 

S 

4 

8 

17 

21 

Srertretand' 

12 

a 

4 

5 

9 

14 

Lnetta 

12 

4 

1 

7 

11 

18 

rtiwnhy 

12 

1 

e 

5 

S 

15 

Nottm  Forest 

12 

1 

5 

Btackborn. 

12 

1 

4 

7 

ID 

16 

7 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 


Day.  edwortfty.  Muscat 
Roberts,  ruffle.  Hopfcm.  ora™  (Oeraon  rat. 

cnD“**  90»-  ^ 

ora.  Sommer,  Graham.  BreretL  Barker, 
MoDonaU,  Ready,  tmpoy.  Murray..  Die  Mo. 
Slade  (Chartes  08).  Sinclair.  Subs  (not  osad). 
MaddULBreSsr. 

htowS  MaiMason  (Stockport). 

P W D L F A 

Belton  16  11  4 1 37  2D  37 

_.  17  9 

16  9 

Bamilay IS 

Wohrartrereton  17 


2 39  13  33 

3 2S  14  31 

2 27  18  87 

5 22  17  ZB 

3 29  16  SB 

6 26  20  *8 
T 24  IB  S3 

4 22  26  M 
6 17  20  23 
6 20  13  22 
6 20  24  22 
6 20  24  20 
B 20  24  20 
4 IB  23  20 
6 IB  28  20 
6 21  24  10 
fl  IB  21  10 

8 19  27  18 

6 16  17  17 

7 14  21  17 

9 IS  23  IB 
5 10  14  32  14 
4 10  18  38  13 


RarnmaN* 


.(0)1 


8wckwgii7 
Alt  10.146 

IIP -Mi  Town  Wrtffd.  HoctoMHI  fUftlon  4SL 
terfcco,  Cundy.  Sedglay.  WlUtams.  UWsnbesk. 
Tanner,  craanay.  Noyior.  Hewn.  Bubs  (not 
' Forrest  Gregory. 


Southend  United  Royce.  Harris.  Dubln. 
Mentally.  tapper.  Ntotean.  OridateL  Hatto. 
Rammed,  WUltema.  Ttoon.  Subs  (not  need): 

5% 


TSyior  (CheshunL  Hentortsti). 

900  Furtar  nth (0)0 

Alt  7 JOB 

OMbora  AtoleNo  KaBy.  naming.  8«nm. 
Kerry.  Graham.  Redmond.  Ortygncn  (Banger 
77),  RKWl  Ormoooroyd,  Barlow.  BerMtord. 


Fltttwn.  Ifthtfflread.  Thomson. 
MOW.  Paired,  Awhnd.  Carter  (PMMck  96). 
Igno.  Bradbury  [BunDna&Dumln.  Turner.  Son 


(nolused^Dobeon. 


B Frankland  (MhUtoatumigti). 

P 


-(1)1 


ttwi7 


-fi)i 


Taylor  36 
Alt  13,975 

Taut  Rraeatah  addon  GrtMon.  Bogota. 
Nknotaon.  Sneakaa.  Agnmr  (Hofcnea  89. 
Raven.  Donovan.  Oflbsrt  (CoMkod  60).  Taylor 
(►bod  671  PeaeluaolMo.  Orwea. 
PuitVrtaMuaaotatUte.  MI.  Tankard,  Jaiaaeo, 
OrfflUha.  Glover.  McCarthy.  Porter.  Talhot 
Naylor  (Foyle  61).  Guppy-  Subo  (not  reed): 
Mills.  Wadar. 

UD  Ramie  (SMflekf). 


Second  Division 

I — (1)1  Be 


Ouhnia 
Att  3.744 

J P Rfflrtreon  (Hun) 


.(0)1 


CenhemGS 


**«»*•'* — (OTfl 
AngeilS 
CevecoM 

AIZ&076 

■rortftri  Oeerden.  Hurdle,  Andereon, 
McGhee.  Bates.  Cerhem.  Ortgfcj.  ftath. 
Forster.  Bent.  Teyior.  Subr  Hervey. 

Fernandee.  McPneraon. 

Etaatopart  Cowoty  Jones,  Connelly.  Todd. 
Beonea.  Fiyiwi.  DMnko. 

MvravQR  Pooiey  (BtehCpeStorTtorrl). 


Crawford  77 


■ 0)1 


AK1UM 

*Mai  City  Keytar.  Owen.  Barnard.  Edwards. 
Taylor,  Black  more.  Ooodriage,  Carey. 
Agoattno.  Sower.  Tlmriee.  Sims,  rmnoe. 
ParrridgeiSeel. 

■Mw  Ml  Carter.  Mwwnen.  Harle.  Eavaga. 
Wl«W.  FhzgeraU.  Bowry.  HekL  Cnroterd,  Da*. 
Hartley.  Site  Lavki.  Van  Bterfc.  Webber. 
Retenm  B Bakiae  (CuaNerflaiffl. 


.(1)2  CM 


AK8i49B 


Nogen  31 

UemewM 

Burnley  Bereelord.  Parkinson,  Eyres. 
Harrison.  Swan.  Brass.  Matthew.  Smith. 
Mogan.  Bemea,  GieghorTL  subr  HoyHnd. 
Crewe  Kaarton.  Barr,  Smith.  Westwood. 
Kecauley.  WhsUey.  Rtvers.  Savage.  Adetmle. 
Morphy.  Tierney.  Subs:  Garvey,  Billing. 


BCoddington  (Shafflekt) 
(2)4 


York. 


Hlmswenh21 

ABS4B21 


■ mi 


west  18.20 

Pugh 60 
crxanete 

Buy  KWy.  test  Pugb.  Daws.  Lucfcaffl. 
Jetfceon.  Butler.  Carter.  Matthews.  Johnroee. 
Johneon.  Subs:  0*Kjm.  R&y.  Stare. 

York  Chy  ctarto.  McMUon.  Hall,  Pvpar. 
TUtM.  Bara.  Merry.  BusheO,  supheneon. 
BuU.  HtoaworaLSuos:  ASOft.  Raodeo.  Pouun. 
Reteaa  QCaln  (Bootle) 


. .(0» 
Lamer  7s  (pan) 
WHBamaai 


1 31 

A24.7SB 
K Lynch  (Knaraaborough). 


i —(1)1 


• (1)2 


A*  5.094  Connolly  74 

aim  ng  haw  Gould.  Smith,  Butlers, 
Haaaantoeter.  oreea  Bryant  Butter.  RatetlBa. 
Onuora,  Bate.  Armatrong.  Subs:  Thomas. 
Piper.  O'Connor. 

Wrexham  Cartwright,  Brace.  Marty.  Hughes. 
Humes.  Carey.  cnaSc,  Owen.  CormoUy.  Uorrts, 
VtenL  Subae  Jones.  Wadto.  RusselL 
FGStrattn  (Nottingham) 


Motto  Co. 
AS:  5.604 


■ mo 


F A PIS 
3 30  2D  3S 
3 30  71  33 

3 28  10  33 
1 26  18  32 

4 28  16  31 
7 28  17  31 

3 2D  IS  31 

6 17  IS  30 

5 33  2D  38 

7 25  21  27 

5 23  22  27 

4 16  13  15 
a 22  77  22 
7 22  25  21 
7 18  23  20 

6 17  19  20 
B 10  23  10 
a 18  24  ie 

5 .3  10  14  22  IS 
3 8 7 25  34  17 
5 B 13  20  17 

4 10  18  22  IS 

5 10  16  2S  14 
5 10  18  30  14 


-urn 
177  (pan) 
Ate  1.933 


Harper  35 


-(1)1 


Rum.  Smith.  Hobson  (Andrews  41) 
. Slorar.  Parris. 
Sob  (not  used): 


Mundee.  Mon*,  MoOerriQle.  Slorar.  Pants. 
IL  MoOonakL  T 


Mbiton, 

AJtaaJehnean. 
emifliM  Bnrno.  Fora.  I toper.  KUcilne. 
Bsscei  wesdu.  8e*enwre,  Wosmr,  Wood 
(Be*  79)  Hadley.  Doolan.  SUf  (not  used): 
Clark*.  Sherlock. 

Referee  RPouiain  (HuudeisIMd) 


kUftC 


-(V* 


Raynor  31 

Mtrtle*h4S  As  3,176 

CtoMNO—  IM  Sanaa  (preeee  «S)  Joseph. 
Grenville.  Warrteei.  Craddock.  Raynor,  Hayae, 
Hyde.  Mcqie*\  Bernweb,  BealL  Scb  (not 
used)  Hay.  Thoeapeon. 

Betow—  Freeamna,  Brawn.  CM*  WSBer 
(Pnatpe  IB).  O'Leary . Jones.  Jenkins.  Pamey. 
Torpey.  King,  Coates.  PhUBps  (Hsggs  77)  8ub 
loot  uead)  MoOooald. 

R D FumsndU:  (Dancasto) 

P W D L F A Pto 
18  13  1 4 30  14  40 
Utd_  18  11 
16  1 
16 
18 
18 

17 

18 


4 a 21  30 

5 33  21  38 

4 23  17 

3 29  23  20 

6 22.18  38 

5 21  18  SS 

4 19  13 

7 25  24  27 

6 19  IB 

4 16  19  24 
7*24  IB  23 

5 21  22  33 

6 23  22  23 

8 a 23  31 
8 20  26  *1 

9 a 25  31 

a ia  a so 

a 18  24  30 


2 io  ii  a 20 
5 8 13  17  20 

3 io  a a is 

4 10  22  XI  18 

4 ii  is  a is 


-pvt 


White  8B  Conroy  1 

AfflS.144  BlefcB  34  (pan) 

CwdV  Efflon.  Ftoutog.  Gartner  (Barmen  46). 
EckhartL  Petty.  DsdBilsy.  Middleton.  Fowto. 
White,  Date.  PMMNiHl  Sub  (not  need)  Uoytf. 
Young. 

Mteu  Lange,  Watson.  Herrera.  Cusack. 
Cut  I Ip.  Bisks.  Carpenter.  CocfcarflL  Corny 


te^n  (Angra  76).  Scob  (Smoker  66)  Sub  fnol 


c Freemen. 

■TLimt  (Ashton  In  Makarfleid) 


■m 


■mo 


AC<J)B5 

Sinclair.  Devtdun.  Jankine.  Woods, 

ladraon.  AWort,  FtacroR.  Shehon  (FWiar  41). 
HelPweB  (MBnar  B3).  Rbnrner.  Noteman.  Sim 
(notueab):  Whetan 

Hue  Carrot.  Glfflea  Rkx*.  Brian.  DewtiurM 
Wrt^n.  Joyce.  Turner  (Brown  24)  Darby. 
Quigley,  Paerrri  Eiffl  (not  used):  Greaves, 


.10)0 


UeMidFarraly.  BredUnjftaecoa. 
Dobbin.  Hnnlnginn.  Gayle.  Bandeman. 
Creudurt.  Draco,  Glover,  McQteehan.  Subs: 
Smith.  Goodwin.  Berry. 

VMfera  UMer,  abbs.  Johnson.  Psnrtoe. 
Milton,  Page,  Ba relay.  Connolly.  Most- 
Will  tenae.  Palmer.  Mooney,  ate  Wbfta, 
RoWnaon,  Andrews. 

R Pearson  (Petotoa.  Durtite) 


-P  Bristol  R. 


AST  2971 


■mo 


12)4 

LigMbourne2S,S7 
waeon46(pen) 

VteaB  Waikm.  Ntanofc.  Daniel.  Vtveeen, 
Thomas.  Mounttleld.  Bisks.  Donows, 
Uttemarae.  Wtlaan.  Marsh.  Sobr  Evans. 
KeWer,  Wjboil 

* Iteto  Tyler.  Heaid.  Ctetfc. 
Beahatn,  Forma  Bod  ley.  IWa.  O'Connor. 
Oesver.  Oisrtery.  Houvaon-  Site  Rowe. 

Csrer-BUdon. 

N 8 Bony  (Scurtborpe) 


Brown  23  WUer** 

t*tevin74  AS  5.456 

tefaraeS  Bemad  (RadhO) 


.(1)1 


Third  Division 

(1>» 


• 76  (pen)  Att2A0S 
1 5»ror.  Geu.  Kartyman.  TomSmon, 


GmoML  Brazil 
Itoon.  Devine.  Pardew 

(McDonald 

Dray,  remonte  (Deary  ) Farrell. 
Johnson.  Hill,  Gouek.  RueeelL  Painter. 
Leonora.  WWohuL  Stuart.  Sim  (not  used): 
Thompson.  Men. 

a P OMreo  (BSIartaoy) 


A Bates  (SRke  on  Trent) 

nn 


leytewINtewt (1)« 

GrttShe* 

AyortndeSJ 
Att  3.171 


Bayes,  j.  Hfcrerteon.  Kugnae.  Myere. 


Blake.  N.  Richardson.  Rowbodum.  Hi 
Flack  (BraJ remits  79)  Bailey, 
(Steele  Sffl.  Sub  (not  oeed)  Sharpe. 


Chapman  (Garland  88)  Mortn  (Ayortnde  35) 


Amoa.  Warrea  Ling.  Srtmths.  Chambig. 
3ub  (not  used)  RHodee. 


Worn 


Whimsy  7. 70  AC&2S9 

Lkioote  Rtehartaon.  Bemaa.  Whitney.  Hone. 
G.  Brown.  Aueffli.  AtnewortL  Fleming.  Alclde. 
Martin  (S.  Brown*)  Sterling  (Den* 89)  Sub 

(not  need)  Mins*. 

tleedwelea  Newell.  Bnimwell.  Barnard. 
Twynttoh  (Faulkner  SO),  Crosby.  Brydcn. 
Shew.  OOrer  (Key  46).  Naylor,  Cone  (100*40) 
Kofly. 

M R Halsey  (Welwyn  Oerdan  City) 


Conway* 


Parrish  52 
AC4.SE 

Mn  Mellon  Wnni1iTien.Ctertmon.Mai>dUon. 
Sampeon.  Warpunon.  Raonte  (Hureer  W) 
Parttou  Rush,  Conger,  Qrayson  (Whtto  78) 
Q*9hea.  Bab  plot  reed)  Lee. 

CartWe  CaJg,  Hopper.  Arrhrteennn.  WeMng. 
Shlrtlllt,  Pounewataby.  Peacock,  Conway. 
Smart  Uaneen  SB)  Heyward.  Aspires.  Bub  (not 


used)  Currie.  Bass. 

XTRnch  (Bury  SI  Edom*) 


(2)2  HmBapaui (IM 

Howard  36 
Clegg* 
HaBktey8B.72 

_ konaide.  Key.  Lncaa  (Bochenaki 
75).  Bennett.  Hkte  Tkgmpetsne  (Hanby  SI) 
McElhatlon,  Brooks.  Mitchell,  Rllcblo. 
Wllllame.  Site  pot  used)  Worrafl. 
HeedepanlOT^Bmor.  Loo.  UcAuMy.  Beach. 
Barron.  MoGacvln.  Ctegg.  Cooper.  HowertL 
Hafflday.  Hie  lop  Sub  (not  reed)  Alton.  TalL 


CrarobB.7Dgien) 


41)2 


Ctarkson6i 
A*  3270 

Bwdiiin  Bamwaw.  Hope  (Walsh  77) 
Wilson.  Sonort.  Kittt.  Pstereon.  “ ' 

(CatreKteicte  7BL  ITAurte.  Bala 
Ctartaon.  Sub  (not  oood):  McF«r*na 


Eyre. 


■ O'Connor,  kivrphy.  1 

a)  ScMONd. 


(Ryan  53)  Gore,  irotand. 

□Ikon.  Cramb.  Birch.  Sub  (not  used) 
CoiconbA,LMMf. 

Rethrew  EWOJetanhotme  (Btoddwrn) 


. . Barrow,  McCal. 

WrtgM.  Vtataon.  Detoey  Nattcn.  1 alert 
Hathaway  (Haocox  7E).  Stamps.  Sob  (not  read): 


'EnbaraoiL  Gregory,  GBte  Locke. 
Oreeno.  Cawtey.  Fry.  WIMna.  Rainaa.  Taylor. 
Abrahama.  Sub  (not  reed):  Adcock.  Haydon. 


Preedy* 


MarttnazU 
Jones  43 
GraanallSB 

SavtH*7S  AttSAM 

wiean  L Baser,  j.  Butter  (Carregher  80). 
Johnette.  Graenall.  Pender.  MvSnez.  Diaz 
(KktDrt  33)  Jonas.  SavMe.  Mggma  (Lowe  8S) 
Sbsrp 

HareOard  Da  Bort.  Nonan.  Mefflu—on.  Gwinh. 
Law.  FOrayffl.  Cook  (Preedy  W)  Biotor.  Foeter. 
it*  gi  as  res.  Brough  (KMUa  7B)  Sub  (not 
used)' Hibbard. 

O Law*  (Vitrisay  Bay) 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 


ii) 


*d1?m"“  10,1  AS  3JI66 

Itefaraa  T M MbCmry  (Gtoogow) 
P W 0 L 


■mo 


MBKW34 
Sherry  65.08 
RbchJe84 

J Fleming  (Glragow). 


F A Pto 

2 27  14  29 

1 23  9 23 

2 25  9 27 
6 20  23  13 

4 17  B 17 

5 11  16  17 
S 17  18  IS 
5 11  13  11 

4 B 12  29  7 

2 10  15  * 8 


Adame  46. 60 
Rose  57 
(Troon). 


.(1)3 


- - --- 

Scott  BO 

tngrenM 

Alt  teS 

Cooper  78 

Forfar [T)3 

rwuh. 

■mo 

Morgen  44  (pen) 
MePMoTS 

LmSS 

Alt  339 

QuoenaPk — (1)1 

Ceertabtb tOW 

-mataaB 

Att: 60S 

8tewurt74 
Att  8,734 

Referee  JR  UnderMR  ^dMOargh) 


p 

W 

D 

L 

F 

A 

Pta 

13 

7 

2 

4 

20 

13 

SS 

13 

6 

5 

2 

10 

12 

It 

ia 

7 

2 

4 

22 

17 

*3 

13 

7 

1 

5 

21 

18 

SX 

13 

5 

5 

3 

19 

17 

90 

13 

3 

3 

6 

22 

22 

TS 

13 

5 

3 

6 

18 

18 

IS 

13 

3 

4 

e 

16 

24 

13 

13 

2 

4 

7 

8 

16 

IO 

13 

2 

3 

B 

11 

21 

9 

Premier  Division 

PWD  L F A Pta 
Casio 11  8 2 1 29  10  29 

P W D L F A Pts 

— netartlrtd 19  10  6 3 28  12  SS 

Aberdeen 11  5 3 3 21  11  IS 

n earls 11  4 3 4 14  17  IS 

HSrarrtmii 11  4 2 6 11  20  14 

null  ■ in. 11  3 4 4 14  22  19 

nwretss  IW 11  3 3 5 10  11  IS 

Stourt> 16  9 3 8 37  23  30 

Hertfawldk 18  8 3 6 19  22  SO 

TTr  i Til 16  9 2 5 26  22  *9 

Mni’ins  hr 16  6 4 3 29  18  *8 

^■rtnimsgb 19  9 3 4 21  IS  ST 

KBmrenocfc 11  3 2 9 15  22  11 

Rrttti 11  1 2 9 10  24  9 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 

First  DMsIoh 

Heitaertnnl 15  7 S 3 22  13  *• 

llEilBiilreio IB  6 7 6 22  26  *9 

Trtfom  . -20  7 4 9 19  28  *5 

■euUipert IS  7 3 5 16  15  *4 

Ksttortare.-. 17  5 4 8 2*  26  1 9 

Dover  . 17  3 9 5 21  25  IB 

EtPMiiHBS  — — 16  6 3 6 18  S 19 

A92.T73 

Rttxw  J Mbctisksy  (Etewarton). 

Mktt (0)9  Wti  |A (1)2 

M0cha957  Taggart  4 

McOrawBI  IteCormk*  74 

OnyM  A*2*te 

EMM  97 

■renrpow 16  5 2 11  21  31  17 

Out  eg  hood 15  4 4 7 24  27  19 

R AlPena  mil 17  3 5 9 19  31  14 

Helen 18  3 4 9 19  33  IS 

UNIBOND  LEAGUE 
Premier  DMstoa 

A1 

S2I 


P w 
IB  11 

■reek  Teem 18  10 

HyteUtd 18  8 

BoNoelM 16 

Myth  tpartowe_  17 

Mwtop. 17 

■ Snnkload^--  18 

lit  17 

IB 

IB 

IB 

WkefeniUtdi — 17 


.1 

L F APto 
« 32  18  38 
2 2B  13  34 

2 37  23  33 

3 20  14  31 
5 21  15  30 
3 20  20  28 

3 28  10  27 

4 30  22  27 

5 22  25  23 
0 23  21  24 

6 2B  30  24 
0 32  SO  23 

8 21  10  23 
6 28  29  23 

30  2B  21 

6 21  2D  21 

9 20  28  20 

4 21  20  10 

5 16  IB  IS 
8 15  28  13 

7 IS  28  13 

3 10  11  37  O 
3 12  B 34  3 


Ftoat  Dtvteionr  Aahton  lAd  1.  RoddHfe  Bor 
2 Atherton  LR  a,  Warrington  Tn  l;  Gretna 
1.  Lrtgft  % Notherfleid  5.  MaBock  Tn  1. 


EUROPEAN  U-21  CHAMPIONSHIP 
■ Onto  three  Slovenia  2. 
la  0:  Croatia  0,  Greece  1.  Oraap 
i Poland  1,  Modlova  3 (bop  Poor 
Scotland  1,  Sweden  4;  Austria  0.  Latvia  a 
Qrawp  R*w  Luxembourg  l.  Russia  7. 
6tx>  Yugoslavia  3.  Czech  Republic 

0.  threap  *#4i  Rep  of  Irotend  a Iceland 

1.  Group  Mboc  Portugal  1.  Ukraine  0. 
AVON  DtSURANCK  CONBCMATIOW: 

Chartton  2,  Tottenham  2. 

FA  WOMEN’S  PREMIER  LEAQUEj 
DMotatos  Everwt  Lodlee  3,  Liv- 
erpool FC  Lafflee  1;  Southampton  Saints  2. 
Ilkeston  Tn  Ladles  3.  P*e«pumih  Croydon 
Ladles  v Arsenal  Ladles:  Tranmare 
Rovers  Ladies  v MUhvall 


ICIS  LEAGUE 
PremhrDIvhion 

Wood.  2 


Abingdon  Tn  J.  Worthing  i . 
Barton  Rvrs  D.  Croydon  V Uxbridge  1 
Convey  Island  l.  Whyieieato  2.  Thome  Uui 
O Ewe— d Ot slalom  Cheshuni  1.  Wlnosoi 
A Eton  z Eogware  Tn  1.  Collier  Row  6 
Rondortl  1:  Eqham  Tn  2.  Dorking  1.  Homd 
Hempstead  1.  Biel  Prates  A Horsham  a 
Wivenhoe  Tn  2.  HungertordTn  1.  Barateod 
Ath  3:  Laatherheed  0.  Batkina  1:  Tilbury  2 
Chatfont  St  Peter  2 Wltnam  Tn  a Wembley 
3.  TMfd  DMeimu  Bralntroo  Tn  0.  Trlng  Tn 
1:  Clapton  1 Northwcoa  Rea  1:  Epsom  6 
Ewell  1.  Harlow  Tn  3.  Horn  church  0. 
Wealdstone  3.  Kingsbury  Tn  l.  Combertoy 
Tn  2:  Lowes  6.  Aveley  Z Southall  1.  Horttord 
Tn  5;  Wingate  6 Finchley  2.  E Thutrod  Utd 
0. 


DR  MARTENS  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

CEy.Z 


L F A Pto 

0 27  8 36 
5 33  21  31 
5 32  21  29 
J 24  16  28 
4 » 16  27 

4 28  IS  24 

5 29  21  23 

6 20  18  23 
5 16  24 
S 22  22  19 
B 21  23  19 
5 IS  18  19 
5 26  23  18 
B 18  24  18 
8 23  28  18 

7 20  27  1 5 

5 17  S IS 

8 18  28  14 
7 15  25  14 

6 20  S3  13 
B 18  31  11 

9 19  32  9 


DMte  RC  Warwick  5.  Hinck- 
ley Tn  Z RotfiweH  Tn  1.  Dudley  Tn  0.  Sut- 


ton Coldfield  Tn  1.  Corby  Tn  a 
mham  Tn 


Buckingham  Tn  a Fleet  Tn  ft 
Fereham  Tn  3.  Cindertord  Tn  a Newport 
(loW)  4.  Trowbridge  Tn  3:  Tonbridge  An- 
gabs  3,  Or  ancestor  Tn  1. 

FA  VASEi  rkral  inawil  rwptoy:  Oadby  Tn 
4.  Long  Bucfcby  0. 

M-W  COUNTIES  IEACUW  Hrat  Dte 
la  low:  Atherton  Coll  7.  St  Helens  Tn  4: 
Blackpool  Rvrs  2.  Eastwood  Hanley  i; 
Bootle  4.  Chaddetlon  1;  Burscough  3. 
KldsgrovB  Ath  O CIHheroe  Z Penrith  0: 
Gtoeeop  PC  D.  R—sendale  Utd  l;  Nnntwich 
Tn  5.  Maine  Road  0:  Newcastle  Tn  a tor- 
wen  1;  Proscot  Catom  l Moseley  Z Sal- 
lord  C a TraDord  1;  Vauxnall  Git  1.  HoDcer 
OB  4. 

RDBtATION  BREWERY  NORTH  BIN 

mt  Crook  Tn  2.  W 
Auckland  Z Guteborough  Tn  3,  Chester  Le 
Street  3;  Morpeth  Tn  1.  Duniton  Fed  1; 
Murton  0.  Tow  Law  Tn  SS  RTM  NewcsBOe 
2.  Whitby  Tn  4:  SNldon  2.  Durham  C 1: 
Stodoon  3.  BodUngton  Ter  5.  Vttilckham  0. 
Billing  ham  Syn  1. 

NORTNBUi  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAOUM 
Dtvtotoae  Armtnorpe  Wall  1.  Os- 
set! Att  1;  Ashfiold  UfeJ  2.  Huchnall  Tn  3. 
Arnold  Tn  1.  N Forriby  U«  1;  Srlgg  Tn  3. 
Thackley  0:  HaJtam  2.  Selby  Tn  1;  (Jvcf- 
eedge  3.  HaHteld  Main  ft  Ossutt  Tnl.Den- 
oby  Utd  5:  Pickering  Tn  Z GteMhoughton 
Won  z Pontefract  Cols  a Belper  Tn  2. 


Liverpool  4.  Shed  Wed  ft  Nottm  Forest  o. 
Man  Utd  4. 


POOLS  CHECXllMee 


koBM 


I total  9).  1.  7 19.  19.  24.  38. 
40.42.45  No  aaora draws  1171  4, 5.6.9. 
10  15  23  26.  79  31.  33.  34.  37.  39  41  re. 
46  Pirn  item  9— IS  eiwo  nil  a.7.8.9. 
ID.  20.  28.  J2.  38.  42.  40  M 
|7I  4.  S.  15.  23.  31  37.  41 

SCRBWPDC  DIRECT  LSAOUM  , 

RMaloni  BrelnveU  utd  I.  Bristol  ur  l. 
Bomstnpte  Tn  1.  MongotsIrMO  uto  2.  Brat- 

mglon  0.  Odd  Down  Ath  ft  Paul  ton  Rvrs  4. 

Chare  Tn  ;.  Toirlngton  a.  cnipgonham  Tn 
3.  Woubuiy  Utd  1 Briogwuim  Tn  r 

S-E  COUNTIES  — - ' 

Cambridge  Utd  0,  Fulham  J.  Chariton  Alh 
5 Ipswich  ft.  Chelsea  l.  OPR  ft.  auingnom 
l.  Toflonmitn  1. 1 Orton!  2.  Watford  1.  Mm- 
■rich  C 3.  Portsmouth  2 Southend  uto  2 
Anenoi  1.  Wost  Ham 3.  Uiiiwoil  0 Tinind 
DMaiora  Ductal  Rvre  3.  Biwtal  C 4.  Cot- 
chootor  lbd  1.  Brighton  1.  Luton  Tn  2.  Bar- 
net  1.  Reading  1 Bienttord  2.  Southamp- 
ton 3 Dou  me  mouth  1.  Swlraton  1 C 
Palace  ?.  Ton cn ham  3.  Wycombe  l 
LAAOUE  OP  WALES*  Ebbw  Vote  4. 
Welshpool  D Huor  Cabte-Tel  6.  Caernarfon 
Tn  1 Batlirrtayi  Aberystwyth  3,  Briton 
Ferry  1.  Caerewa  2.  Port—UHtog  2.  Can- 
nons Quay  3.  Carmarthen  Tn  1.  Holywell 
0 Bangor  C 4.  LlenaanMieM  2 Flint  Tn  2. 
Newtown  0,  Barry  Tn  3'  Rhyl  □,  Cwmbran 
ft  Ton  Ppntto  1,  Ceraatw  Bay  2 
FAI  NATIONAL  LSAOUEl  Rtedw  Db- 
tatoa*  Stay  Wndre  2.  Derry  C 3.  Cork  C ft 
Snarraock  Rvrs  l:  Finn  Harp*  1.  Sligo  flvra 
1;  UCD  0.  Bonemiem  2. 

IRISH  LAAOUEl  Prrenter  Dtetelem  OIL 
tonvilie  0.  Atds  1.  Coiorelna  1.  Crueedws 
ft  Giennran  1.  Linlteld  1.  PM  ffrttln  ia 
Beilyclote  1.  Car  rick  ft  Bangor  2.  Nowry  ft. 
Dteiiiierv  1.  Lor  no  3:  Omagh  Tn  ft  Bally- 
mena 1. 

SPANISH  LBAOUM  Real  Madrid  a Lo- 
gionea  0.  Exlromodura  ft  Sevilla  1.  Root 
Bom.  3.  Real  Soctcdnd  l:  Cette  vigo  l. 
Compoouta  2:  Hemdne  1.  Zatagora  1. 
Royo  Vallocano  ft  Racing  Sa/nandor  ft 
Oviedo  3.  Eapanyol  1:  Athletic  Bilbao  2. 
Valencia  0 Satur  day]  Barcelona  3.  Atte- 
Uco  Madrid  3 g nri  iRiiuai  I.  Bar- 

celona (Pt2  P*28).  2.  Real  Mound 


(12-261:  3.  Doportivo  Coruna  (11-251. 


LEAD! NO  QOALSCORERS  ftotUI  PA 
Carling  P r era  I nr  ah  Ip  r 13  Wright 
■Arsenal).  Rnvanolli  iMkMteobreugh).  11 
FerdmanO  iNrnrcasUe).  10  Lo  T tester 
(Soulhamplon).  S Angeu  (Surwrerteno;  6 
lor  Stockport  | : Shoaror  (Newc ostia). 
Fowkw  (Urarpooi).  8 EJtoku  (Wimbledon): 
Vlalli  (Chebaa).  Armstrong  ITotwnhaml. 
Gayte  (Wimbledon);  Yorke  (Asian  VUte): 
Beckham  (Man  Utd):  Berger  (Liverpool)  8 
Booth  | Shelf  Wed). 

13 


McGintay  (Bohonf.  13  Sharon  iStokol-  11 
Aldridge  (Tr 


Aldridge  (Trenmero).  Blake  (Bolton).  Hop- 
kin  (Crystal  Palace):  Jeimon  (Oalord  Utd). 
10  Bull  (Wolverhampton)  9 Freedman 
(Crystal  Palace)'.  Naylor  (Pori  Vale):  Stew- 
on  (Huddersfield);  Ualhto  (Ipswich)  9 


Dyer  (Crystal  Palace):  Adams  (Norwich) 


falkar  (Shed  Utd).  7 Moriey  (Roadtngt- 
vannwrt  Dtstakurr  11  Attoba  (Brentford). 
Nogan  (Burnley):  Thorpe  (Luton).  10 
Gooter  (Bristol  C)  9 Onuora  (Gillingham); 
Pepper  (York):  Tobon  (York)  8 Stevens 
(Sltrowabury);  Carter  (Bury);  QUnn  (Black- 
pool). 7 Evans  (Plymouth):  Mooney  (WM- 
tord);  Kogan  (MtllvraH).  UghtaouTne  (Wal- 
aall):  Reavea  (Pteston;  4 lor  CarUda). 
Thbd  Dtetotora  IS  Conroy  (Fuihain).  14 
Jones  (Wigan)  11  Rltchla  (Scarborough). 
ID  Ainsworth  (Lincoln);  Davtna  (Barron); 
Lancashire  (Wigan),  g Roberts  (Darling- 
ion):  Baker  (Scunthorpe:  7 tor  Torquay).  8 
White  (Cardrtt)  Whitehall  (Rochdale)  7 
Footer  (Horetert)  Hyde  (Cambridge  utd): 
McGlelsh  (Cambridge  Uid);  Clarkson 
(Scunthorpe):  Cramb  (Doncoatar). 


Wok  17  Dodds  I Aberdeen)  11  Van 
Hooydonk  (Celtic):  Gaecolgne  (Rongets). 
lO  McCotst  (Rangers):  Van  Vossan 
(Rangers);  Cadate  iCaiflc)  Wlndess  (Aber- 
deen). 9 Thom  (Celtic).  7 Button  (Dim- 
termllns).  Loudrup  (Rangers).  • Cameron 
IHoarn).  5 Wright  (Kilmarnock);  McSwe- 
gnn  (Dundee  Utd):  Robertson  (Hearts) 


• Sunderland's  manager  Peter  Raid  hoi 
bough*  2000  shares  in  the  dub.  at  a com 
ot  OOP, npft  with  only  chairman  BoD  Mur- 
rey. chief  enacultve  John  Fielding  and  Uto 
termer  chairman  John  Feaihersiono  hav- 
ing a bigger  stake.  Reid  has  been  prom- 
ised substantial  funds  (allowing  me  lose  of 
tea  goalkeeper  Tony  Coton  and  record 
signing  Nlall  Quinn  lor  the  rest  gl  me  sea- 
son. 'This  Is  now  non  ay  Into  the  dub 
towards  Uto  transfer  kitty."  sold  Murray. 


• Real  Madrid  squandered  a golden  op- 
portunity u drew  level  wttn  me  leaden 
Barcelona  when  they  were  held  to  a goal- 
less home  drew  by  struggling  Logrones  in 
the  Spanish  league  today.  H wee  Reel's 
second  consecutive  0-0  tfraw  in  the  Santi- 
ago Bemabeu  startum.  and  Shinned  tons 
hoping  to  see  a goal  avalanche  against  a 
aide  who  lost  8-0  to  Barcelona  and  80  to 
Athletic  Bilbao  In  recent  weeks. 


Sport  in  brief 


Sailing 


The  former  Royal  Marine 
Pete  Goss  is  a well-placed 
seventh  after  the  first  week  of 
the  Vendee  Globe,  the  non- 
stop single-handed  race 
around  the  world,  writes  Bob 
Fisher.  As  Goss’s  boat,  the  50- 
root  Aqua  Quorum,  the  small- 
est in  the  race,  approached 
the  Canaries  it  was  only  100 
mugs  behind  the  leader  Yves 
Parlier,  an  excellent  position 
at  this  stage. 


Sailing 

Leander’s  quadruple  scullers, 
with  the  Olympic  double 
scullers  Bob  Thatcher  and 
James  CrackneU  aboard,  won 
the  Pullers  Head  of  River 
fours  in  17min  53sec,  beating 
a strong  challenge  from  a Mo- 
lesey  boat  dub  crew  made  up 
of  Greg  and  Jonny  Searie 
with  two  men  from  toe  Olym- 
nir  fifth t.  Jim  Walker  and 
Graham  Smith,  writes  Chris- 
topher Dodd. 

Memorial  Service 

A service  to  celebrate  toe  We 

of  Peter  Doberemer 
eolf  correspondent  of  The 
fSJrdSn  and  The  Observer; 
will  be  held  at  St  Bnde  & Fleet 
Street  tomorrow  at  noon. 

Rugby  Union 

Nick  Popplewell.  Newcastles 
loose-head  prop.  jil^^ 
land’s  game  with  Western 
Samoa  at  Lansdowne  Roan 
tomorrow  because  of  a^- 

string  strain  and  is  repjaceo 
byWtaseley's  Henry  Hurley. 

Table  Tennis 


Engiana  s ± 

SsuSeaten  as  Stov^b^ 

England  5-2  in  a me^ly ^ 


Gareth  Herbert  lost  bWP® 

ftjnued  With  promlseagainst 

world-ranked  opponents- 


Rugby  Union 


ROYAL  BAMK  OF  SCOTLAND  NT9L 
NATMNlALt  Scotland  19.  Austrteto  29. 
TOUR  MATCH:  Munster  25.  W Samoa  88. 
COURAGE  CLUBS  CHAMFKMKNtPt 
Leagteo  Oteee  Northampton  9,  880)6;  Sale 
37,  Or  i ell  11:  W Harttopool  14.  Gtoucoeter 
23.  BN*owe9  Bristol  v Letcrratert  Harie- 
qufna  v Saracens. 

P W D 
7 8 0 


L F A Pta 

1 33B  12B  13 
3 3*8  107  lO 

2 IBS  122  lO 

3 214  144  10 

3 234  180  lO 

1 100  150  10 

2 186  162  lO 

4 162  229  O 
6 138  246  4 
6 164  278  3 

6 127  280  3 

7 88  334  O 


■ revue  TWO  Ldn  Scottteh  2ft  Bedford  zr: 
Moseley  IB.  Coventry  35:  Rugby  20,  Mcj- 
dnghom  12:  Wakefield  7.  Richmond  Zft 
Watertoo  18.  Blacfchaath  10. 


P W 

D 

L 

F 

A Pta 

10 

8 

2 

0 

4TB 

188  19 

10 

8 

1 

1 

417 

147  IT 

0 

7 

1 

1 

530 

124  IB 

10 

7 

0 

3 

301 

228  14 

10 

5 

0 

5 

257 

242  IO 

10 

5 

0 

6 

201 

212  IO 

10 

6 

0 

5 

269 

202  IO 

9 

5 

0 

4 

372 

209  IO 

10 

3 

0 

7 

146 

407  9 

10 

2 

0 

8 

174 

332  « 

10 

1 

d 

8 

191 

422  * 

10 

1 

0 

8 

151 

433  * 

10 

I sanirr  ntw  Ekator  71.  Clifton  10c  Kb^ 
rogtee  16.  Mod  ay  22;  Loeda  8*, 

^Ldn  Welah  37.  Ljjftw 

Walsall  ift  Reefflng  B6>  Ltrerpooi  « Het- 

WO  2B:  RDBBijm  Pk  22.  HavanM7;  wnarte- 

dtee  ift  Fylde  Tft 

P W D L F A Pto 

v-jj-  10  8 1 0 StO  143  w 

7 : 10  8 0 2 323  132  ie 

10  8 0 2 344  200  18 

10  6 0 2 260  151  19 

IgtMt  - 10  8 0 4 255  260  1* 


10  5 0 s 173  2fi7  10 

io  4 1 5 281  340  B 

j::™  «□•§§§[  | 

“•“jriio  4 0 5 217  282  S 

•;r TO  « 0 6 IBB  Ml  2 

10  3 0 7 217  2S8  • 

J! 10  2 D e W0  376  4 

Liw  st  Helens  _ 10  1 0 8 138  270  3 
Uwte  Rrert  Wortfte  anTil"Bf*FUStet- 

S3Swaa*agg 

Drfdoo  2ft  ShelfMid  26;  Wtxccowr  84,  San- 

Waiabam  22.  

ift  Treorehy  «. Portwrtdd  46’ 


: Abort  rimy  14. 1 
sadgynttes  2ft 


9:  Bonyttuten  24.  Yhtn 
Keys  2ft  Aboravon  22:  Uandoraty  96, 
Blaekwood  0;  Poraypool  24,  s Wetee  Police 
0;  UWK  85.  Abercyiton  14. 
cUffl  MATCHi  Gordanteos  35.  West  ot 

Scotland  8. 

NEPRE3EMTAT1VE  MATCHi  MuRSler 
U-21  21,  New  Zealand  News  U-21 14. 


Rugby  League 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAHUMi 
Prwter  ttetene  Bovertoy  1ft  Heworth 
8;  Mayfield  ii.  Egroreora  Z Baddlewortti 
21,  Duffley  HU  HR  W Hull  13.  Lock  Lane  2. 
Pai1|iua»iA  Wigan  8t  Patricks  v Ofrffiam 
St  Anrae.  PM  DbMmr  Bteckbrortt  1ft 
Oulnn  15;  E Loads  8ft  Leigh  E ID  Eaat- 
moor  2ft  Thornfilll  SR  Mlllom  4,  Askam  18; 
Moklgreeri  TO.  Wigan  St  Judes  10l  Seaoate 
BfcW  Eccies  34.  New  Earswtek  8: 
Orendao  IS.  Htol  Dockare  11;  RnJWH  2ft 
Mlitord  1%  Shaw  cross  23.  Feaftwraara 
Amateur  14;  SUrteugh  23.  Notmanton  ~Z 
York  Acorn  a.  Dawatesy  Moor  2ft 


Golf 


HA99AN  9 TROPHY  (RaDOL  Mor):  Ffeiol 
rosnefa  *79  I Garrtda  (Sp)  68,  8ft  72.  7ft 
981  N Price  (Zlm)  6ft  71.  67.  74;  W 
Wostnw  (SA)  71.  7L  69,  69-  883  A Fany 
£r)  ra.  72. 71.8ft  998  L CteraanM  (US)  72. 
TS.  73.  68(  M Roe  (QB)  72.  6ft  74,  7ft  C 
Stotflv  (US)  71.  71.  8ft  7ft  C Sunassan 
(8p)  72. 70, 72. 72.  *BT  M Grortierg  (Swo) 
71. 88.  79.  71;  ft  Chapman  (GB)  71, 7ft  8ft 
75.  X89  S Torrance  (Scot)  7&  89, 7ft  7ft  J 


Pamavik  (Swe)  74. 74, 7ft  OB.  291  J Kayo 
»(US)Tft 


(U8)  7ft  71, 71. 71.  *89  J Thorpe  . . 

7ft  7ft  7ft  999  M MeCumbar  (US)  71.  76, 
7ft  77.  **T  P Harrington  (Ira)  78.  74.  73. 

76.  *99  M Campbell  (KZ)  74, 7*.  71.  80;  B 
Caspar  (US)  7ft  75i  72. 7T.  SOI  A Langen- 
oaken  (Bel)  TO.  7ft  74,  7ft  80S  C Blarv 
cnard  (Csn)  8ft  7ft  77. 75:  M Mataoune  7ft 

77,  7ft  77.  910  R Meforiane  (OTO  77, 80. 
77.  7ft  911  J MaftaSey  (US)  77. 77. 0ft  77. 
319  F Uoussa  (Mor)  77.  75. 81. 80.  318  N 
Taudentiaupt  (Bel)  87.  8ft  77.  74.  92*  I 

Bandtob  (Uor)  8ft  81. 81.  U. 

SUMITOMO  TAB1YO  MALI  MIS  (Qg- 
tomba,  Uapa np  Ftate  reearoe  (Joparwoe 
unless  stated):  *00  L Westwood  (08)  8ft 
70.  88  (winner  at  a throe  way  ptoyreO);  J 
{Oilman  (US)  69.0.68:0  Rocca  (U)  0ft  8ft 
6ft  SOT  H SasaM  87.  6&  72.  208  Y Kan- 
ako  71.  70.  87;  H $ate  88,  7ft  70;  L Ufeee 


) 71, 67. 7ft  *08  P Mlnaza  (Ptill)  8ft  73, 
IP  Senior  (Aut) 


0;  N Ozakl  74. 87. 6ft  *10 
7ft  73. 67)  Y MtZUmsM  OB. 72.  89;  M Mnaira 
73,  86.  71.  *11  B Jobe  (US)  73.  7ft  8B:  S 


Okuda  7ft  87. 68;  8 BsDesteroo  (8rf  72. 7ft 
77:  H Kose  7ft  7ft 


80;  9 Mortryama  6ft  72. 

71.  91*  K Tomort  72.  77.  89.  K Murett  77. 
SB,  72.  *13  K Kuwaure  n.  75,  87;  P 
McWhltmey  (Am)  8ft  77.  ST.  C Parry  (Aoa) 
8ft  73. 72:  K Idokl  7ft  07,  73. 


Stipn  TOUR  (Bangkok): 

w.  71^71. 65;  i Wooenem 


*74  E £!•  (3A)  

(Wteeo)  6ft  7ft  73.  S3  (Eto  woo  at  Bite 
off  hols}.  900  C Montgomerie  (Sco 


7ft  71. 89.  *89  P Nam-ten  (8  Kor)  67.  7ft 
75, 68.  *85  L Keng<W  (Tal)  87. 7ft  7ft  73. 
*89  V Singh  (Ft HI  7ft  71.  7ft  68.  *98  F 
Casas  (PWI)  77.  7ft  7ft  73.  *89  C PTapftol 
(Thai)  76.  71. 77.  78. 

KAPAUJA  MTBMATIONAL  (Hawaii): 
TIM  rwd  soorare  (US  uMw  stated): 


*01  P StankowaJd  86. 6ft  67.  *02  B Gilder 
64,  8ft  8B;  8 Jones  84.  89.  89.  203  F Cou- 
ples 83. 71. 6A  *04  S Lyle  (G8)  6ft  8ft  8ft 
P Jacobsen  oe.  BB.  69:  B Maytter  88. 05.  7D. 
*09  8 MeConon  97.  8ft  70;  D Love  III  60. 
8ft  71.  *09  G Day  87. 70. 80.  Ateei  *1T  0 
78.  ro.  71. 


i B Lone  (GB) 


(Choste,  Japan): 
Uaoanese  untess  Stetedl: 
188  L Davies  (GB)6ft  6ft  88.  STIl 
Herada  Tft  7ft  70;  A FiAusMma  71.  71.  7ft 
*18  N Nora  73,  77.  71;  K Hgo  73,  69,  73. 
*18  M Koowra  7ft  77.  Bft  M Hatton  7ft  Tft 
7ft  M Mural  80.  7ft  74.  21T  K Ok-hee.|S 
Kor)  73,  71. 73!  F KWO  60. 74. 74;  A OofWro 
7ft  TO,  73.  *18  K ieoda  74.  73.  71;  L 
Yotinshtnee  <S  Kor)  7ft  73. 73;  M Htrasa  7ft 
7ft  73:  Y Matoyama  60,  78.  74. 
wnMOT  AUSTRALIAN  OPEN  (Mel- 
bourne): Flute  euiwesi  *83  C Matthew 
(G9)  Tft  74.  6ft  60.  *80  K Watte  (AuS)  7ft 
7ft  7ft  70.  *87  L Neumann  (Swe)  7ft  Tft 
71.  7ft  *90  C Wawh  (Are)  6ft  71.  71.  80. 
*91  D Itoyama  (Japan)  71.  7ft  Tft  74:  It 
Marshall  (08)  71,  7ft  70. 77.  *9*  K WoteS 
(US)  74.  Tft  74.  72;  ARaed  (US)  72.  6ft  7ft 
74;  C Koch  (Swe)  77,  72.  7ft  TT.  W Doolan 
(AuS)  7ft  71. 73, 70.  *93  U Lonn  (Aw)  BB, 
\ 77\  K Graded  (US)  71. 74.  8ft  70 


(Sana  Rosa.  Ptet): 
488  South  Korea.  440 
Italy.  444  Untied  Siana.  448 Spain;  Grata 


Britain.  481  Germany;  Swadaft:  Taiwan 
48*  Cototnbto;  FWand. 


4sa  south  Africa. 
484  AwtrsCB;  France.  488  Now  Zealand. 

~8  PI4I- 


lpphtoft-459  Japan.  480  Austria:  Den- 
mark. 481  Brazil.  444  Maalco.  488  Swit- 


zerland. 487  Belgium.  489  Indonesia. 
470  Argentina.  478  Thailand.  477  Czech 
RopubBe. 


Tennis 


REBMJN  CUP  (Moscow}:  Maarii  9 hanl- 
•wfr  (Crs)  ttt  Y Kaftenlkov  (Hus)  3-8. 8-1. 

SnxXHOLM  OPENi  M T Mi— Ite 
(Swe)  H T Marfln  (US)  T-fi,  6-4. 7-6. 
HUEMflfl  CUP  (Santiago,  Chile); 
TIM  rerewA  H Bte8  (Chfla)  M F UdfigenJ 
(Br)  8-ft  8-ft  F MMMb  (Sp)  bt  O Graea 
(Serj  S-3.  6-4:  A Bara— touri  (Sp)  H M 
nilpplnl  (Uni)  3-8. 8-4. 6-3;  H Omqr  (Arg) 
bt  E Alvarez  (Sp)  7-6. 7-6. 

MDMT8  CLASSIC  (OaUend.  Caflf.) 

« — H Betas  (US)  bt  I Bplrtea 

i)  6-3.  6-3;  H Htagta  (Ewttz)  U B 
— (Nstti)  7-6.  8-3. 


Badminton 


fttNaKOMOMOfc 

orate  (Til)  bt  SteM  (Indo)  15-12.  16-10. 
Wemesr  C MeiH  (Den)  U M AutOm 
(indo)  11-ft  11-&  • 


Basketball 


ilngnom 

rare,  s 


SltoL 


NewcaeBa  83:  Hamol  6 Wattord 
Dted  101. 

MOTS  NATIONAL  MM  Mral  DfvWera 
Bury  6 B 86,  Mid  SuOSta  71;  Gulldtontse, 
Liverpool  64:  PfytnoUh  104.  Oxford  Bft- 
Wbrv  B2.  Brtaoon  7ft  Wasimlnrar  108.  So- 
lent 5R  Oxford  84.  CardW  01:  Stockton  109. 
NoUngltom  7?)  Were  8ft  Plymouth  89. 


ietare  Boridng  87.  Bintenghara  64;  Ipswich 
BB,  Nottingham  BB:  London  53,  Bptethorae 
104;  Rhondda  87,  Northampton  47:  Tharrws 
Volley  5ft  Hariesden  50. 

7-UP  TROPHYi  Lek ester  fift  Derby  9ft- 
Thamas  Valley  itn,  Crystal  Palace  at 
worthing  8ft  Leopards  107. 


Edinburgh  82.  Uvbipatoii  50.  Wo 
fcerth  77.  Mummtburgn  64. 


: DbL 


Boroughmuir  Sft  Pondand  33;  Pol  on  la  104. 
Ptealey  43. 

MBJki  Charlotte  9ft  Milwaukee  100:  tort- 
one  103,  Washington  100  lot):  Philadelphia 
112.  Phoenix  95:  Chicago  104.  Bceton  eft 
Dallas  8«,  Miami  91;  Houston  Bl.  Utah  85; 
Sacramento  103.  Portland  102. 


Boxing 


(MC)  I 


■wen*  (Von.  hlrt)  bt  Eddie  Fi 
6.  WOC  atienwelteit  BSn  l— Mo  Lo- 
pes (Max.  nldr)  M Morgan  Nduma  (SA)  rat 
ft  WBO  heavyweight  tfttac  Henry  AOta- 
■rantta  (London.  Mdr)  h Alexandra  ZolMn 
(Rua)  ref  10.  BP  kwqwiipt  tEtai 
MUkasI  Moorer  (US.  Ndr)  M Franco* 
Botha  (SA)  rst  ift  WBA  tasrpteia 
SStar  E.ider  Hteyllted  (US)  b»  Mlku  Ty- 
son (US.  hkfr)  rat  11. 


I (Snefbeld.  hldr)  H Retni- 


glo  uonnrta  (Arg)  ref  2.  WBO  Uileriri- 

— _ 1 (St  Po- 

Btogham 


toreburg.  Boride)  bt  Ensley 
(Menehaatari  p*.  WBO  eeyer  wwa» 
wteght  UHes  Stem  CaEtos  (DuWln.  hidr) 
M Mgef  Bonn  (Ilford)  rid  ft 


Cricket 


(IMrddayV 
Vtotorla  181  and  100-5  (U  BBatt  63no). 
New  South  Welee  284  end  353-6  dec  <M 
Beven  IfiOna.  M Stater  6ft  WIIHwre  4-63). 
CHAMPtOSUV  TROPHYi  ShtejBtB  New 
Zealand  1ST.  Pakistan  188-6  (Saeed 

1D4no).  Ptedson  won  by  (our  wtckon. 


(drvt  d|£  of  three):  South  Africa 


243.  Jtamteaka  87-4. 


fie  mart  day):  Eng- 
r 7ft  W K Hogg  6B. 
C wnue  8i;  Harriiy  4-si)  and  151  (Mdrayre 


tand  A 2»4  (m  A Butcher 


4—0).  South  Australia  276  (J  D Slddena 
101;  Hoedtey  6-W)  and  5-0. 

THRB-BAY  TOUR  MATCHi  Putt  (Aral 
day):  Weatorn  Australia  283-6  oec  and  170. 
West  Indies  441-6  dec  and  2B-1.  West 
todiaa  won  by  trine  wickets. 


Cross  Country 


SOUTH  OF  naLAMD  EnWEATHSIAL 

(Margate):  Maw  Store  1.  N Caddy  (SWJ 
2327:  ft  C Stephenson  (Wales)  ZL2K  3.  S 
Power  (ire)  212: 4.  D DonneDy  <Mra)2ft7; 
6.  C Warren  (Eng)  23ft  ft  D Taylor  (Eng) 
23.5.  Taaresi  1.  England  24;  2.  (retond  »: 
ft  9 rt  England  & 4.  EW  SR  5.  SeoUond 
81:  ft  Wales  7ft  worn  Stoic  i.ldw 
quaanoy  (Fr)  UL0;  ft  T Dutty  (Ira)  16.1;  ft  B 
Spies  (US)  Iftft  4.  M O'Reilly  (hv)  Iftft  5. 
E ToSwl  (Eng)  1ft3;  ft  A Torek  (Ira)  ISA 
Teearei  1.  Ireland  1ft  Z England  2ft  ft 
Frtriee  4tt 


Equestrianism 


BRUSSELS  P4TERHATKHUUJ  Vetaw 
Vote  Cite  isaWlir  1.  For  PleaBure  ft 
Metiers.  Gar)  dev  38 DOsecs;  ft  Callao  W 
(G  nod.  IQ  doer,  *398:  3.  Dun  ft 
Mefriaught-Mandll.  fiwttz)  dear  47 JO;  4,  El- 


doredo  (V  Whitaker.  GB)  dear  49-93.  A 
ft  TWo  Step  (U  WMtaknr)  4 (amts 
40.42s eca;  11.  Abbarvtet  Dream  (D  Lam- 
pard)  8 fauna  43.11. 

■■51  EUROPEAN  IVAGUT  (after  five  Ot 
IS  comped  done):  1.  P Raymakora  (Nath) 
SSpiK  ft  C-O  Naete  (Ger)  3ft  3,  L Maberg 
(G er)  31.  Bate  Brtttato  7.  D Lampard 
Z7pOK  ft  M Whitaker  23. 


Hockey 


Cannock  ft  Reading  3:  Canterbury  8.  Ted- 
dlngton  4:  E Grlnstaad  3.  Bartord  T ft  Hav- 
ant 0,  Guildford  ft  Hounslow  1. 5wHton  1: 
Sotteigste  ft  O Loughtontara  1. 

P W D L F 
Rssdtaa 9 T 0 2 33 

O Lnateiia — 9 6 12 


9 6 1 2 82 


9 5 3 1 

0 4 1 4 31 

BwrPord  Tig 0 4 0 5 IB 

Ctal—rtiry 9 3 2 4 24 

Ttetatei  S 3 1 5 27 

tterentaw <mZTTm  _9_  _2_  2_  5 

States' V V 2*  fl”  ”l3_ ~38" ""9 

Htreil BOOB  T 27  O 


A Pis 

19  *1 

20  19 
14  19 
10  19 
10  18 
3713 
29  1* 
2T  11 
39  IO 

19  27  S 


Edgbaston  ft  Hull  4:  Rre- 
branes  ft  Doncaster  ft  Gtos  C «.  Crarayx  3: 
Hsrlesion  «.  Portsmouth  4;  Oxford  Hawks 
ft  Lewes  1:  Oxtord  Untv  0,  tea  a Short  eld 
1.  Indian  Gym  Z St  Albans  3.  Bluenans  1: 
Btourport  1.  BournWlle  1;  Troians  1.  Brom- 
ley l:  Warrington  ft  Brook! ends  5. 

P w D L F A Pis 
7 7 0 0 32  7*1 

7 6 1 0 35  10  19 

Vs  

8 S 
7 4 


1 1 


22  10  18 
12  23  17 16 
1 2 10  11  13 


ittyx 


8 4 13  » 2213 
8 4 1 3 24  IS  IS 


1 2 
1 3 
1 3 


20  18  13 
IS  18  19 
26  IS 


8 3 3 3 17  10  1* 
8 3 3 2 13  IS  12 


8 4 0 4 16  32  1* 

B 3 3 3 17  19  9 

0 S 9 £ 18  31  8 

8 3 0 6 13  19 


8 14  3 
8 2 0 6 


19 


12  4 10'  18 
12  5 11  21 


7 1 2 4 13  28 


8 

7 
6 
S 
S 

8 

V Vi’s" a’  4 

Crostyz 7 1 1 5 11  24  4 

HA  cun  TIM  ramus  Btadtheath  0, 
Hampton  1 (art);  Btueharts  8.  Worcester 
Norton  1:  Bromley  0.  Ipowtch  S;  Cantos  C 
4.  Isca  ft  Cannock  13.  Crostyx  ft  Cheims- 
tord  3.  Lions  1:  Cm  Chester  1.  QuikSord  ft 
Erigtun  ft  Doncaster  T.  Foranam  *. 
Yon  2:  Firebrands  B.  City  of  Partetaoum  ft 
C3o*  C 2,  Ancnorfans  3,  Gore  Court  3, 
Nottingham  ft  Hampstead  5.  Jersey  1;  Har- 
lecton  M ft  Peterborough  T 1;  High 
Wycombe  ft  Harrogate  1;  Hull  4.  Btanrich 
ft  Indian  Gym  4.  Trotonsft  Northampton  S 
ft  WSM  ft  Norton  3,  Canterbury  61  OM 
Watooufilans  1,  Lewne  11;  Oxforfl  Hawks 
0.  Hounslow  ft  sneaMd  4.  East  Orinswad 
r.  Sim  Bankers  ft  Bourrodna  1:  BoumgaU 
ft  Bartord  T 2:  Siourport  ft  8outhport  0 
(eel};  Srabten  1.  W&nbtadOn  1(aeL  4- 
3pene);  Tadrtngton  8,  Havant  3;  Tlmeariey 
6. 61  Albans  7;  Warrinyon  1.  Broektonds  7: 
Yaovfl  ft  Dobs! on  1ft 


bonk  1.  Inverlailh  9;  Ed  Umv  ft  Harris  1; 
Goroonlans  5.  Stapps  ft  Ketourae  10.  SUr 
ling  0:  Menzfesnm  13.  Wavertey  ft  Torbrex 
W *.  HWiwad  0. 

SOOTTBH  LEAGUE]  KrthumB  wta  Edin 
Unho  MIM  1.  Grange  3:  Torbrex  ft  Inver- 
le (tn  ft  wateonlans  3.  MenzleshrU  Z 
RBGIONAL  LKAOIJEBi  fixate  B &torta»d 
4.  CracheMer  ft  Cantos  C 4.  Peterboro  ft 
Combs  Untv  i.  Ipswich  3;  Darenam  1. 
Chelmsford  10:  Sudbury  ft  Redbridge  4. 
mendbi—r  1.  Combs  C 18:  2.  Ipswich  16. 
3.  CheURSfcrd  IS.  MliVanifai  Btoxwicti  1. 
Hampton  ft  Coventry  5.  Btossonfflato  ft 
Khatsa  ft  Nottingham  3;  Lxxrghboro  S ft 
Harbame  3;  N Notts  3.  Otton  ft  Kunming  0. 
Crimson  R 3.  N Stalls  1.  Pickwick  1. 
Itn  nrWi  m 1 1 1.  Crimson  R 7-13: 2.  Aldridge 
7-1TJ  3,  Hampton  6-1A  Netiht  Chester  4, 


Nsston  ft  Formby  5.  Sprmgfirtds  0 : Norton 
1;  S Bankers  1.  Ben  Rhyttding 


3,  Swsiwell  . 

1:  Southport  ft  Harrogate  5:  Tltnperloy  3, 
Ramgartka  2 EtawMsgst  1.  Norton  21:  2. 
Formby  15,  3.  Tlmperley  15.  VouUa  Ash- 
lord  1.  Beckenham  ft  Bournemouth  0. 
Hampstead  4;  Chichester  3.  Ancnorlans  5. 
Mon  Wycombe  6.  O Kings  0:  Romgamia  ft 
Fereham  ft  T Wells  3.  Richmond  ft  Wim- 
bledon ft  Gore  C!  ft  VAnch ester  1.  Maiden- 
head V WbMng  3.  Spencer  ft  Wokingham 
3.  O Whttgdtians  6 traniW  gti  I.  Hamp- 
stead 16.  ft  Ancnorlans  is  3,  Wimbledon 
13.  Wastr  Plymouth  7.  Uan  A Lion  1: 
Swansea  3.  Both  Buccs  0:  T Vole  ft  Cteve- 
don  5:  Whitchurch  S.  Bristol  Untv  3 Stand- 
ings: 1.  Robinsons  5-15;  ft  Whitchurch 
6-13:  & Bath  Buccs  13. 


. Clifton  0.  Doncaster  ft 

Htflhtown  ft  Trojans  ft  Leicester  3.  Siritoh 
4;  Slough  ft  Ipswich  3 TtewdlxBre  1. 
Slough  13;  2,  Ipswich  13:  a.  Clifton  ii. 

P W D L F APIs 


I 8 4 11 


7 IS 

8 13 
7 11 

18  IO 

io  a 

14  6 

18  * 


6 0 1 a 9 21  1 

Bluenans  0,  CMImstord  J; 
Battens  3.  Canterbury  0. 


Bradford  Z 

Bracknell  ft  Otton  7.  Wimbledon  2. 

PWD  L F APIs 
OBonWW  6 6 D 0 28  6 IS 


4 0 


2 12  14  IS 

2 11  5 IO 

2 12  11  IO 

2 7 7 IO 

a 10  14  9 
5 5 14  • 


6 0 15  S 10  1 
Ealing  4.  st  Albans  1; 
Lougnboro  Stud  2.  O Lotuprtoniens  i; 
Sherwood  3.  Exmoinn  ft  Woking  5,  W Wit- 
ney 0 


Bury  i.  Combe  C CL  HarfsEttm  1.  Ashford  Z 
Ipswich  3.  WOC  ft  Sevenoaks  1.  Bexlvy 
hesih  Z TTHi.iflnin  1.  Bury  Bt  Ed  13:  ft 
Aahtord  1ft  ft  Harham  1ft  Mfctlreiter  AH 
dndge  ft  W Bromwcn  3.  Bedford  ft  Hamp- 


ton 5:  Crimson  R ft  PtokwKkl.  Kettering  ft 


ft  3tan dbips:  1.  Aldridge 
Hampton  18:  ft  Crimson  R 15  NreOa  Car- 
Hale  l.  Liverpool  ft  Chester  0.  York  1; 
Sheffield  1,  Pcynton  4;  Welton  ft  Blackburn 
A ManiBunai  <-  ftytaon  Ift  ft  Btedtbtan 
15.  3.  Shetaraa  & SoothrC  « Ponsittoulh 
ft  Southampton  3.  Hampstead  4.  Worthing 


ft  Reading  1.  Dulwich  ft  Tutee  hw  ft  Hor- 
sham 0:  Winchester  1.  Wlnclmora  HUI  1. 
Staartngra  1-  Tulsa  Hill  18:  ft  Dulwich  13: 
3.  Southampton  11.  WosB  Cotwoli  1.  Yats 
ft  Leominster  1.  Redland  4.  St  Airatell  i. 
Ciraltonlum  1.  Wlmbome  ft  Exator  2. 
mre.ritagxi  1.  CotwaP  1ft  ft  Redland  1ft  3. 
Bournemouth  1ft 


Ice  Hockey 


SUPSPkt  EAQUEl  Basingstoke  0.  Cardill  4; 
Bracknell  2.  ShsflleM  4.  Newcastle  ft  Ayr 
5. 

PREMIER  LSAOUEl  Skrugh  7.  Kingston  5. 
Swindon  12.  Medway  4;  Tattoo!  ft  Solihull 


4. 


NORTH OJM  PRBMIER  LMAOURr  Castle- 
roagh  ft  MurrayheM  9;  Dumfries  ft  Whrtey 
7 |ot|.  FUe  11.  Potsluy  ft 
NHLi  PhitadetpMa  1.  Chicago  4.  Horttord 
4.  Buffalo  3 (ot):  Colorado  ft  Montreal  ft 
Florida  4.  Pittsburgh  ft  New  Jersey  4.  NY 
Islanders  ft  Ottawa  ft  Boston  4;  Toronto  7. 
Edmonton  3.  Washington  ft  NY  Rangers  ft 
Calgary  2.  Si  Louis  3 


Rowing 

PUL 


{Monlake  to  Pumey):  I 
sr  V irmli 


Loanoer  V iTmln  Msec. ! 

Imperial  Coilega/  Queen's  Tower  18.16 
Jimlersr  Lsander  VO  19JXL  Crxliai 
fours  epwnr  Iota  n 1937.  Settlor  Ii  Impe- 
rial Coilega  I 1906.  Bewlor  Br  bnparlal 
College  11  1B.17.  Coxed  fore-s  opore  Gol- 
die 1 19.W  Sartor  ii  Untv  of  London  II 
19.13.  Tartar  & tots  V 19.47.  Sealer  3 
(academic),  lets  Vh  2001  Sorter  3 (dub): 
AurlolrKonslngnn  V 2038 
Womens  Cteab  opera  Thamea  I Iflmln 
IBeoc.  Porte  ae  fOrere  opera  Thames  II 
20.10.  Ooxod  foora  opore  Marlow  VI 
21.1ft  Sartor  at  Cambridge  Unlv  22,07. 
Tinier 3 (academic):  Southampton  Unlv  V 
22.15.  Sartor  3 (dub):  Sons  of  ilw  Thames 
V 22.0ft 


Snooker 


WORLD  CUP  (Bangkok):  I 
M Republic  of  Ireland  10-7. 


Squash 


(Nunigan):  Mare 
(Can)  bt  M Che- 
loner  (Eng)  15-9.  16-6.  16-13;  * Par  ho 
(Eng)  bt  R Eytos  (Aim)  10-17, 15-lft  15-0. 
15-lft  Hn*b  Ro-ar  M PrakS  15-lft 
IB-12.  15-7. 

Warn* rt  Sirrt  Dei*  H Marita  (AUB)  K 


C Owens  (AUS)  9-6, 4-6. 9-4. 0-1:  s i 
rtd  (Aus)  bt  S Scnone  (Ger)  9-2.  9-1. 
9-3.  Ffawrit  PttzCterrtd  M Marwi  0-0  A-ft 
9-4. 9-3 


Fixtures 


Soccer 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUM  Praador  Dtatatow 

Motherwell  v Hearts  (7.45). 


Emlny  v Bosun  Utd  (730). 
ms  LSAOUEl  Pra wrier  uMatare  Pur- 
hmri  v Bishop's  3UM1tord  (7.4$). 

POMTBtt  LEAGUE  (7  0):  Prewrier  ENv- 
■staru  Blackburn  v Bottom  SBka  v Tren- 
tnero  Wrrt  Wvtaino  Letoeatar  v Notts  Co. 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
Ftaas  CMtoM  v Bournempulh  (7.0);  OPR  v 
Ipswich  (7.0):  Bwfrldan  v C Palace  (ftO); 
Tobunfiam  v Oxford  UU  (7  JO). 


i 


% 


* rslfc 
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WORLD  CUP  SOCCER 


Group  Two:  Georgia  0,  England  2 


Th*  Guardian  Monday  November  II 1996 


Group  Nine  ; 

Germany  1 

Northern  Ireland!  4 


Hoddle  plays  smother  superior  Hit< 

'finds  the 


David  Lacey 


Tps  talents’  of  Glenn 
Hoddle  seent  bound- 
less. Asap&Wlie 
was  an  acknowl- 
edged master  of  the 
footballing  arts,  although  few 
would  have  given  him  a 
degree  in  applied  physics.  As 
England  coabh,  having  already 
established  himself  as  psycho- 
logist and  confessor,  he  is  now 

a qniptiffPri  ttnapfithpHst 

The  surgery  in  Tbilisi  on 
Saturday  was  brief  Goals 
from  Teddy  Sheringham. 
after  14  minutes,  and  Les  Fer- 
dinand, after  36,  put  Eng- 
land’s third  World  Cup  Quali- 
fier under  Hoddle  beyond 
Georgia's  reach  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a victory  — 
accomplished  without 
Shearer  — which  has  left 
them  top  of  Group  Two  with 
pirn*  points,  three  more  than 
Italy,  who  visit  Wembley  on 
February  12. 

Yet  the  win  owed  less  to  the 
scalpel  than  the  ether.  Having 
gone  two  up,  England- sent  the 
rnatnh,  the  opposition,  the 
crowd  — almost  everyone,  in 
fact,  except  the  army-  band 
that  had  been  thoughtfully 
placed  in  front  of  the  press 
box  — to  sleep  for  the  best 
part  of  an  hour.  , * 4. 

As  entertainment  $ com- 
pared unfavourably  with  a 
post-office  queue,  but  In  the 
context  of  wbat  was  required, 
especially  after  the  flawed  2-1 
win  over  Poland  at  Wembley  a 
month  earlier,  it  was  exactly 
right  Qualifying  competitions 
impose  their  own  disciplines 
and  no  points  are  awarded  for 
artistic  impression. 

Hoddle  knew  that,  given 
half  a chance,  Georgia  would 
have  run  his  defenders  rag- 
ged, much  as  they  had  done 
against  Italy  after  half-time  in 
Perugia,  when  only  the  goal- 
keeping of  Toldo  preserved 
the  Italians'  1-0  lead.  So  he  set 
out  to  deny  England’s  oppo- 
nents possession  in  midfield, 
and  time  and  space  near  goal 
when  they  did  have  the  baZL 
That  this  mission,  was  ac- 
complished so  successfully 
was  due  principally  to  the 
efforts  of  a player  whose  in- 
clusion In  the  squad,  let  alone 
the  team,  bad  been  the  subject 
for  serious  debate.  On  his  pre- 
vious international  appear- 
ance he  had  been  seen  to  aim 
a gratuitous  lack  at  an  oppo- 
nent, and  since  then  he  had 
been  involved  in  an  unseemly 
public  brawl  with  a partner. 

In  Tbilisi,  however,  David 
Batty  was  the  epitome  of  | 


right 

balance 


Wright  moment . . . the  Arsenal  striker,  given  a ran  ont  for  the  last  10  minutes  of  England's  win  In  THUd,  sees  Us effort 


restraint  and  good  judgment 
True,  Batty  did  offer  Kink- 
ladze  a late  reminder  that  his 
capacity  for  fofiicHng  pain 
was  undiminished.  Other- 
wise, both  he  and  luce  obeyed 
Hoddle’s  instructions  to  shep- 
herd foe  Manchester  City 
player  into  cul-de-sacs. 

The  paradox  of  Hoddle  pick- 
ing Batty,  akin  to  Rachman- 
inov asking  Les  Dawson  if  he 
did  requests,  was  put  to  foe 
England  coach.  '1  don’t  pick 
foe  team  in  my  own  image.” 
he  grinned.  “We’d  never  win 
the  ball  off  anyone." 

Batty  and  Ince  were  also 
there  to  provide  a platform 
for  whatever  inspiration  Gas- 


coigne could  provide  five 
days  after  a public  apology  for 
hitting  his  wife  and  amid 
growing  evidence  foal  be  no 
longer  the  stamina  for 
matrhftS  at  this  leveL 
On  Saturday  Gascoigne  fea- 
tured in  foe  build-ups  to  both 
goals  and  crafted  his  instincts 
as  an  individualist  to  foe 
needs  of  foe  team.  Hoddle  saw 
hopeful  signs  in  his  perfor- 
mance. “What  you  lose  when 
you  come  to  29, 30  and  31  you 
can  gain  in  another  way.”  foe 
England  coach  observed. 
“There  are  other  sides  to  the 
gamp  and  other  things  Paul 
can  put  into  foe  game.  He’s  at 
an  age  where  there  is  another 


set  of  curtains  to  be  opened 
for  him." 

Either  way  it  win  surely  be 
curtains  for  G**™*  soon.  His 
inability  to  take  on  opposing 
defenders  because  he  no 
longer  has  a change  of  pace 
was  still  in  evidence,  along 
with  foe  difficulty  he  has  get- 
ting up  and  back,  even  In  a 
forward  rote  At  times  In  Tbi- 
lisi he  was  following  the  play 
like  a man  trying  to  pick  up  a 
piece  of  paper  on  a breezy  day. 

Still,  Gascoigne’s  was  the 
ball  to  Sheringham  that  led  to 
England’s  opening  goal.  Sher- 
ingham  sidestepped  Shelia’s 
challenge  before  producing  a 
shot  that  looped  off  Tsha- 


dadze’s  hmging  leg  and  be- , 
yond  the  reach  of  Zoldze. 

For  the  other  goal  Sher- 
ingham  gathered  a pass  from 
Gascoigne  and  sent  Ferdi- 
nand past  a weak  challenge 
from  Lobjanidze.  With  Tskha- 
dadze  trailing  in  his  wake, 
and  to  universal  amazement, 
the  Newcastle  striker  drove 
the  ball  past  Zoldze  with  his 
left  foot.  Previously  it  had 
been  assumed  that  foe  sole 
purpose  of  Ferdinand’s  left 
foot  was  to  save  him  having 
to  hop  through  life. 

With  Campbell  impressive 
at  the  back  in  his  first  full 
international,  Beckham  in- 
dustrious and  perceptive  as  a 


right  wing-hack,  and  ACtemS’ 
authority  cm  the  ffidSfaSdl1 
minisbed  fry  his  - prgt£fcri&‘, 
with  alcohol  off  ft,  HoddSe  wife 
entitled  to  be  delighted. : - v , 
He  has  now  matchetf  Bobby 
Robson's  19B4  achievement  of 
winning  his  first  three  World- 
Cup  qualifiers.  Now  he  has' to 
waft  for  three  months  to  find 
out  whether  the  sound  defen- 
sive habits  acquired  in  Tbilisi 
Wft  still  be  there  against  Italy. 


'Saturday  was  a rare  day  In 
BngBsh  football,  not  least  be- 
cause; It  saw  Batty  praised  as 
he  has  never  been  praised  be- 
fore, While  Trevor  Brooking, 
for  foe  first  time  in  his  life. 


tWJTOSfWPH:  MARK  LEECH 

vwas  iaf&*ked~l^  the  media. 

Brooking  was 
hftby4>Ge<ir83an  opponent  at 
press 

; tofc.twtesft  M.  eye,  and 
flaw  home  looking  more  like  a 
participant,  to.Ftgfit  of  the 
Week  than  Match  Sfoe  Day. 

SC  OMRS*  S»  viands.  31)  •flnsbim 
(HmJn).  Fariinand  <98},.. 

naoomib  i a ■■  ■« 

ate,  Wwte-  Sad! IriW  (IMo- 

ifcauH,  07),  SimiiIh,  KWdate 

*■■■!■  Mill  Koatootwm.  Mans, 

fciiww  (nipWilwt  «i).  - - 

■lauimsai  cMnipCMopiMa 

(Tottanham).  Maa»  (Arcana)), 
t«aUiiat«  (Aston  VI 11  Si.  »MkhMi 
(Msnchostor  umtsd).  Ian  (Intsr- 

nszhmsls).  •■■■■!—>  (Hangar*)-  MR 

(Nawoaalla).  HbrahoUfta  (Evsrxon). 
Sharia  ghan*  fTotfanhsm).  Sardlnowd 
(NswcssM;  VMgM,  AmnH  BO). 
Rahvaat  J MonWro  (Portugsq. 


First  Division:  Crystal  Palace  3,  Queens  Park  Rangers  0 


Life  is  a beach  for  Bassett 


PaufMfeavor 


CRYSTAL  PALACE 
moved  into  second 
place  in  the  table,  be- 
hind Bolton,  with 
their  fourth  victory  in  a row. 
They  have  scored  13  goals  in 
their  last  four  matches  and 
with  39  this  season  are  the 
most  prolific  side  in  all  four 
divisions.  JLii 

With  goals  romtnjtiMni  so 
many  positions  thjff  Chal- 
lenge is  likely  tow  main- 
tained, although  they  face  a 
testing  fortnight  on  Saturday 


they  will  be  away  to  Bolton, 
tomorrow  week  they  meet 
their  manager  Dave  Bassett’s 
old  dub,  Sheffield  United,  and 
, the  following  weekend  they 
play  Wolves,  for  whom  any- 
thing less  than  automatic  pro- 
motion would  be  a major 
disappointment. 

•This  match  could  ha  ve  been 
I postponed  because  Palace's 
Day  and  Dyer  had  only  just 
returned  from  Georgia  after 
England  Under-2l  duty.  “I 
like  to  get  matches  out  of  foe 
way  as  soon  as  possible  before 
the  pitch  tarns  into  a beach,” 
said  Bassett 


West  Bromwich  Albion  1 , Port  Vale  1 

Rudge  happy  to  continue  a 
long-distance  love  affair 


—ark  Redding 

STEVE  COPPELL  bites  foe 
dust  at  Manchester  City. 
Ron  Atkinson  bites  the  sug- 
ared pill  after  being  kicked 
upstairs  by  Coventry,  and  all 
the  while  John  Rudge  keeps 
turning  up  at  Fort  Vale  quite 

happy  to  bite  the  bullet. 

Keeping  the  Potteries’  less 
femous  side  in  the  First  Div- 
ision is  a job  involving  much 
pain  and  tittle  gain.  As  an- 
other month  of  managerial 
carnage  unfolds,  a less  dogged 
man  might  have  been  tempted 
to  quit  under  foe  stress.  A 
less  resourceful  one  would 
have  been  fired  long  ago. 

But  after  12%  years,  foe 
League’s  second-longest  serv- 
ing manager  — behind  Dario 
Gradi  of  Crewe;  who  h*«  a 
year  longer —just  keeps  com- 
ing back  for  toora 
‘Tve  had  foe  chance  of  four 
or  five  dobs  logo  to  but  they 
have  always  been  sideways 
moves,”  he  said.  “I  have  a lot 
of  feeling  for  Port  Vale  and  it 
wpnld  have  to  be  a very 
special  offer  for  me  to  leave.” 

This  season,  though,  the  un- 
thinkable may  happen. 
Rudge’s  contract  expires  next 
year  and  the  dub  has  yet  to 
offer  him  a new  one.  Port 
Vale,  in  feet,  are  currently  on 
offer  themselves  but  few  seem 
willing  to  buy. 


Money  is  tight  Rudge  has 
not  been  able  to  purchase  a 
player  for  12  months,  but  he 
still  continues  to  fashion  silk 
purses  out  of  pigs'  bearing 
apparatus. 

Vale  were  much  the  better 
side  on  Saturday  and  worth 
more  than  foe  one  point  they 
had  to  settle  for  against  a side 
that  had  won  only  once  at 
home  in  the  League.  But  a 
draw  was  nevertheless  wel- 
come for  keeping  them  in  the 
, top  half  of  the  table,  Rudge 
having  led  them  there  from 
i foe  old  Fourth  Division. 

"We  were  very  disap- 
pointed at  only  getting  a point 
and  that  just  shows  the  mood 
in  the  camp."  said  the  right- 
winger Jon  McCarthy,  their 
record  signing  at  £450,000. 

Vale,  deploying  a compli- 
cated 4-5-1  formation,  took 
foe  lead  after  17  minutes 
when  McCarthy’s  low  cross 
was  knocked  In  off  the  post  by 
the  left-winger  Steve  Guppy. 

When  West  Brom’s  equalis- 
er arrived  in  foe  35th  minute 
it  was  due  to  good  fortune. 
The  visiting  goalkeeper  Mus- 
selwhite  collected  Donovan’s 
cross  confidently  but  then  col- 
lided with  his  centre-half 
Glover.  The  ball  spilled  in 
front  of  West  Brum's  striker 
Taylor,  returning  after  in- 
jury, and  he  tapped  in  his 
fourth  League  goal  of  the  sea- 
son. “They  all  count,"  he  said. 


Both  players  bad  important 
games  yesterday.  Day  was 
solid  in  goal  during  Queens 
Park  Rangers*  long  periods  of 
ascendancy  and  Dyer  scored 
foe  rather  fortunate  opener  in 
the  40th  minute. 

Sommer,  in  foe  Rangers 
goal,  appeared  to  have  Mus- 
cat’s shot  covered  but  then  it 
struck  Dyer  on  foe  chest  and 
took  a wicked  deflection. 

Rangers  looked  disap- 
pointed, and  for  good  reason. 
For  much  of  the  match  they 
dominated  possession  for 
long  spells  only  to  see  Palace 
i counter-attack  with  speed  and 


Atkinson  denies 
Manchester  City 
approach 

RON  ATKINSON.  Coven- 
try City’s  brand  new 
director  of  football,  bas 
denied  strong  rumours  that 
be  has  been  approached  by 

Manchester  City  to  replace 
Steve  Coppell  as  manager. 

"There  is  no  truth  in  it," 
said  Atkinson,  the  flamboy- 
ant 57-year-old  who  was 
moved  "upstairs"  at  High- 
field  Road  last  week.  “It’s 
just  a nzmoor.  I am  not  go- 
ing to  give  people  a story 
out  of  something  that  is 
nothing." 

Coppell  resigned  on.  Fri- 
day because  of  ill  health 
after  just  33  days  at  Maine 
Road. 

Jim  Flatt  has  been  sacked 
as  manager  of  Darlington 
just  five  months  after  he. 
guided’  the  Third  Division 
club  to  the  play-offs  at 
Wembley  and  two  months 
after  he  was  told  by  the 
<dab’$  board  that  be  had  a 
job  for  life  following  their 
surprise.  2-2  draw  with 
Leeds  in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup. 

Platt  took  charge  after 
David  Hodgson  departed 
last  December  bat  Darling- 
ton have  lost  five  of  their 
last  six  games  to  drop  Into 
the  division's  bottom  two. 

Bryan  Robson  has  moved 
to  stiffen  Middlesbrough’s 
leaky  defence  with  a S3JS- 
tnllllon  bid  for  the  28-year- 
old  Jnventns  central  de- 
fender Sergio  Porcini. 


power.  Halfway  through  the 
second  halt  Sommer  made 
outstanding  saves  to  deny 
Shipperley  and  Freedman  but 
from  the  second  rebound 
Shipperley  drove  the  ball 
home,  his  third  goal  in  four 
games  for  foe  dub. 

Shipperley  and  Freedman 
again  ifad  shots  blocked  In 
the  89th  minute  when  Hopkto 
scored  foe  third  goal,  beating 
Sommer  with  a low  shot  to 
the  keeper's  left 

Bassett  said  afterwards:  “I 
wasn't  totally  pleased  with 
our  performance.  We  were 
patchy  at  times,  but  even  then 


we  had  more  chances.  We  had 
our  best  spell  In  the  last  10 
minutes  of  foe  first  halt  when 
we  scored  the  first  goaL 

"The  season  is  only  a third 
over,  so  there  Is  stfll  a lot  to 
be  asked  from  the  players,  but 
I’m  delighted  with  them,  espe- 
cially when  you  remember 
that  this  is  such  a young  side. 
I think  their  youth  and  exu- 
berance are  big  factors.” 

The  QPR  manager  Stewart 
Houston  looked  dejected.  “I 
think  we  will  have  to  improve 
in  all  areas.  But  we  had  a 
number  of  chances  here,  par- 
ticularly in  foe  first  half.” 


Collymore  with 
fury  in  reserve 

Ian  Ross  finds  Liverpool's  sulking  striker 
in  unrepentant  mood  with  the  second  team 

THE  sky  was  grey  above  Lost  amid  the  shrieking 
Airfield  on  Saturday.  Jamie  Redknapp  teenage 
There  was  foe  promise  fen-dab  in  the  main  stand 


Second  Division:  Bristol  City  1 , Millwall  1 

Nicholl  takes  strange  line 
with  ‘interfering’  linesmen 


David  Foot 

JIMMY  NICHOLL  is  a wise 
tactician  and  his  Millwall 
side  look  sharp  enough  to 
make  a prompt  return  to  the 
First  Division,  but  he  Cakes  a 
distinctly  oddball  view  of  foe 
linesman’s  role  these  days. 

When  Bristol  City  equal- 
ised, direct  from  a free  kick 
by  Darren  Barnard  eight  min- 
utes from  time,  he  protested 
that  the  referee  Steve  Baines, 
well  positioned,  had  seen  no 
offence  and  had  stopped  play 
only  because  of  foe  lines- 
man's flag. 

‘T  don’t  think  he  should  be 
making  decisions  for  the  ref- 
eree like  this,”  said  Nicholl. 

"He’s  more  there  to  keep  up 
with  foe  play  and  give  off- 
sides.” That  ornament  will 
surprise  the  game’s  legisla- 
tors. If  true,  It  would  leave  the 
newly  titled  ‘‘referee's  assis- 
tants” painfully  underem- 
ployed for  their  90  minutes.” 

Nicholl  is  making  a highly 
favourable  stab  at  manage- 
ment; but  was  fortunate  that 
Tony  Whitter  received  no 
more  than  a yellow  card  tor. 
felling  the  City  substitute 
David  Seal  two  yards  outside 
foe  penalty  area-  The  referee, 
who  may  have  been  un- 
sighted and  had  difficulty  in 
Identifying  foe  Millwall  de- 
fender who  blocked  Seal’s 


solo  sprint  on  goal,  acted  sen- 
sibly with  his  compromise 
award. 

From  the  free-kick.  Bar- 
nard. once  of  Chelsea  and 
these  days  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Ashton  Gate 
defence,  spotted  a gap  in  the 
wall  and  floated  the  ball  in  off 
the  angle  of  foe  bar. 

. "Justice  was  done,  surely.  1 
don’t  like  to  see  any  player 
sent  off,”  said  the  home  man- 
ager Joe  Jordan,  who  is 
breathing  more  easily  after 
eight  games  without  defeat. 
His  West  Country  employ- 
ment was  In  acute  jeopardy 
earlier  in  foe  season 

His  leading  scorer  Shaun 
Goater  and  winger  Greg 
Goodrldge  were  below  par, 
but  some  of  City1®  build-up 
and  passing  against  MUlwall 
was  deservedly  applauded  by 
their  biggest  home  crowd  of 
the  season. 

Steve  Crawford  neatly  put 
MID  wall  ahead  after  77  min- 
utes when  the  ball  was 
worked  to  him  by  Jason  Dair, 
and  both  goalkeepers  made 
fine  saves  in  the  following 
two  minutes,  Tim  Carter  from 
Clayton  BLackmore,  Stuart 
Naylor  from  Micky  Harie. 

The  experienced  Black- 
more,  on  loan  from  Middles- 
brough, gave  City  an  added 
dimension  in  mid  Arid  ■ and 
often  looked  their  likeliest 
player  to  score. 


THE  sky  was  grey  above 
Aiifield  on  Saturday. 
There  was  foe  promise 
of  rain,  and  the  thought 
mast  have  crossed  Stair 
CoUymore’s  mind  that  his- 
pampered  feet  might  not 
have  to  go  the  fall  distance;  ; 

On  Wednesday,  those  feefe 
had  gone  awol  when  tte® 
should  have  been  toiling 
through  a Liverpool 
reserve-team  game  at  Tran-1 
mere  Rovers.  Collymore- 
didn’t  feel  foe  need  to  play: 

It  was  a gesture  that  pat 
him  In  a new  light  with  .his: 
manager.  For  foe  first  time 
since  his  arrival  from.  Not 
tfngham  Forest  15  months 
earlier,  he  was  perceived 
by  Roy  Evans  to  be  more, 
school-yard  bully  than 
classroom  prankster.  . • 

A fine  of  £20.000  was  duly 
administered  with  foe  tra- 
ditional wanting!' about  his 
future  conduct,  and  he  was 
notified  that  his  weekend 
would  be  Interrupted  by  a 
Ton  tins  League  fixture 
against  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day. This  time  CoDymore 
turned  up. 


On  the  spot  . . . Collymore 
scores  a second  mchaelste&e 


Lost  amid  foe  shrieking 
Jamie  Redknapp  teenage 
fen-dab  in  the  main  stand 
sat  Paul  Stretford,  who  has 
be&a  more  chaperone  than 
agent  to  Collymore  of  late. 
In  tbe  row  behind  him,  as  if 
to  remind  Stretford  and  bis 
eHentv  tint  Liverpool  de- 
•anands  'more  of  its  heroes 
i-thanmcnr^jifolettc  prowess, 
was  Kenny  Dalglish. 

Kenny,  the  very  epitome 
of  professionalism,  was 
there  to  watch  his  son. 
Pant.  Everyone  else  was 
either  studying  Colly- 
more’s  . ‘ demeanour  or 
young  Jamie’s  tanned  legs. 
Collymore  was  lucky, 
"really.  The  baying  fanatics 
most  critical  of  his  arro- 
gant treatment  of  a great 
club  are  not  often  seen  at 
reserve-team  games.  , 

Collymore  spends  much 
of  his  time  telling  people  he 
is  misunderstood  and  sim- 
ply wants  to  be  loved.  On 
Saturday  he  used  foe  pages 
of  the  Liverpool  Echo  in  an 
attempt  to  placate  those 
readers  suffering  from 
compassion  fatigue. 

‘T* laving,  in  the  reserves 
.would  be  a £8. S -million 
sideshow,"  he  told  th*>m 
“In  my  view,  Jr  couldn't  win 
by  playing  in  foe  reserves.” 
Perhaps  it  was  this,  view  he 
expressed  with  a curious 
demonstration  after  the 
first  of  his  two  goals  in  a 
4-0  win. 

As  he  ran  back  towards 
foe  halfway  line  he  gesticu- 
lated angrily  and  shouted 
at  foe  small  knot  of  jour- 
nalists sent  to  the  game  to 
verify  whether  or  not  he 
would  turn  up.  The  gist  of 
his  message  was  lost  in  An- 
field's  vastness,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  no  invitation 
down  to  his  Midlands  home 
for  tea  and  biscuits. 

How  childish  — and 
sadly,  how  typical.  This 
morning,  his  behaviour  at 
Anfield  will  be  discussed  by 
those  very  Liverpool  offi- 
cials who  just  five  days  ago 
warned  him  abont  his 
future  conduct.  He  will 
need  a good  explanation. 


IF  Darren  Andertotfs  shot 
had  not  come  back  off 
Andreas  K&pke’e  post  at 
Wembley  in  June  but  instead 
had  settled  to  the  bade  of  the 
net,  England  would  have  won 
Euro  96. 

Imagine  then  that  England 
bad  drawn  Northern  Ireland 
to  their  World  Cup  qualifying 
group  and  that  the  first  game 
back  at  Wembley  was  against 
Bryan  Hamilton’s  collection, 
of  reserve-team  journeymen 
and  diminutive  wingers. 

Given  that  scenario  and 
you  get  a sense  of  the  trium- 
phant expectation  that 

greeted  Germany  In  the  Fran- 

kenstadion  on  Saturday. 
They  even  played  Football's 
Coming  Home. 

But  then  Northern  Ireland, 
with  only  a home  defeat  and  a 
draw  to  their  name,  not  only 
held  out  tor  that  important 
first  half-hour  but  also  went 
on  to  score. 

Admittedly  Andreas  MflUer 
equalised  Immediately, 
thereby  averting  an  upset  of 
Mike  Tyson-like  proportions, 
but  foe  Irish  showed  unbend- 
ing resilience  to  register  a 
femous  draw.  The  English 
press  reaction  to  Glenn  nod- 
dle’s team  had  Northern  Ire- 
land done  as  much  at  Wem- 
bley would  surely  have  been 
stronger  than  one  German 
newspaper  headline:  "That's 
not  enough,  dear  BertT. 

Bad  lCwgiinnd  got  this  result 
in  Nuremberg,  moreover. 
think  of  foe  acdalm  Gas- 
coigne «nd  Co  would  get  In 
this  context  Northern  Ireland 
deserve  huge  admiration  tor 
'their  persistence  in  playing 
their  way  out  of  pressure 
situations. 

And  this  was  pressure.  At . 
times  the  Germans  may  have 
lacked  Ingenuity  but  six  on- 
target  strikes  In  the  opening 
20  minutes,  nine  comers  In 
the  final  quarter  of  an  hour, 
are  an  indication  of  their  pas- 
sages of  control. 

Yet  even  In  the  late  stages 
the  Irish  declined  to  hoof  the 
ball  away  gratefully  when  a 
better  option  was  to  find  Nell 
Lennon  or  Michael  Hughes 
foraging  away  beyond  the 
German  midfield,  or  Iain 
Dowle  striving  manfully  and 
successfully  alone  up  front. 

That  trio  and  lan  Nolan  of 
Sheffield  Wednesday  were  the 
only  ones  in  the  starting  line- 
up playing  regularly  in  the 
Premiership.  For  players  like 
Steve  Morrow  at  Arsenal  and 
Colin  Hill  at  Leicester,  first- 
team  football  is  a rarity, 
while  the  rest  are  not  even 
big  names  to  the  Nationwide 
League. 

But  as  a team,  as  a unit, 
they  get  the  balance  right 
Strangely  and  Infuriatingly, 
however.  Northern  Ireland 
seem  capable,  only  of  doing 
this  away  from  home.  Six 
times  now  In  2V4  years  of  com- 
petitive  fixtures  Northern  Ire- 
land have  been  to  difficult 
venues  and  remained 
undefeated. 

At  Windsor  Park,  though, 
there  have  been  four  defeats. 
It  hard  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  its  lack  of  atmo- 
sphere affects  performances. 
That  was  not  a problem  in 
this  Inspiring  stadium,  one 
eerily  quiet  by  the  half-hour 
mark  and  totally  silenced 
eight  minutes  later. 

Forty  thousand  Germans 
sat  stunned  as'  Thomas 
Stmnz’s  attempted  Clearance 
fell  at  the  left  toot  of  Gerry 
Taggart  whose  Instant  lash 
whipped  past  Kfipka.  It  was  a 
finish  of  power  and  precision, 
the  Bolton  captain's  . sixth 
goal  for  Northern  Ireland. 

The  euphoric  mood  lasted 
about  90  seconds.  Mfiller’s 
swift  one-two  with  Boblc 
ended  with  the  ball  whistling 
past  Tommy  Wright 
It  had  to  be  - some  shot  to 
beat  a goalkeeper  who  was 
having  one  of  those  nights  in 
what  was  his  first  interna- 
tional for  over  two  years. 
Wright  managed  to  get  fin- 
gers, fists  and  feet  to  every- 
thing and  on  the  one  occasion 
he  felled  Klinsmann’s  header 
hit  one  post,  bounced  along 
the  line,  bit  the  other  and 
landed  to  Wright* s grasp. 

"It  was  as  if  there  were 
planks  nailed  to  the  goaL” 
said  Klinsmann,  which  Is 
probably  the  only  time 
Wright  will  ever  take  being 
called  a plank  as  a compli- 
ment HUd  he  been  available 
for  those  first  two  games 
Northern  Ireland  might  have 
more  than  two  measly  points 
even  If  one  of  those  is  consid- 
ered “great”. 

gMMAWVi  KSpka,  ffrnft,  Yantai, 

HORTHIRN  IHIUNDi  Wright 
(BWtag);  Natal  (Shaft  W«J),  Mi 

SSSJr' <UllCWar  TMMt 

(Bolton  Lotus  (Man  GlM.  Morrow 
<A«nall.  Hortota  (Swindon).  Hughaa, 
(W«ot  Ham.  Ragan,  MRIwatL  &],  Liman 

nwrot  A Catar  PMrttay). 
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WORLD  CUP  SOCCER 


Group  Four  Scotland  1 , Sweden  0 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Scots  in  Group  Four  robbery 


Patrick  Glenn 

atlbrox  Park 


SCOTLAND  appear  to 
have  mastered  tire 
black  art  of  taking  a 
roasting  without 
being  burned.  The  2,000  or  so 
Swedes  who  formed  part  of  a 
46.738  capacity  crowd  left  with 
die  conviction  that  sorcery 
was  at  work  against  a visiting 
team  who  generally  outplayed 
the  Scots  and  missed  enough 
scaring  chances  to  have  won 
an  entire  series  of  World  Cup 
qualifiers. 

the  concept  of  luck  usually 
has  no  place  in  the  pragmatic 
business  of  soccer  but  those 
who  witnessed  a victory  that 
takes  Craig  Brown’s  side  to 
the  top  of  Group  Four  would 
be  entitled  to  argue  with  that 
observation. 

The  idea  that  the  Swedes 
bad  been  not  so  much  in 
decline  as  unfortunate  since 
finishing  third  in  the  1994 
World  Cup  finals  had  been 
circulating  freely  before 
yesterday's  game-  Brown 
himself  said  they  had  virtu- 
ally overrun  Austria  in  Stock- 
holm last  month  and  lost  1-0, 
including  among  their  woes  a 
missed  penalty  by  Kennet 
Andersson. 

The  towering  Bologna 
striker  replaced  the  injured 
Dahlin  after  only  16  minutes 
and  spent  the  remaining  74 
demonstrating  how  has  man- 
aged not  to  score  a single  goal 
for  his  club  this  season. 

By  way  of  contrast,  John 
McGinlay  scored  with  the 
only  genuine  chance  the  Scots 
created  in  the  entire  m«trh 
Only  nine  minutes  had  gone 
when  Boyd  played  the  ball  in 
from  the  left  and  Jackson’s 
dummy  allowed  it  to  run 
towards  the  penally  area. 

McGinlay,  whose  hot  streak 
at  Bolton  in  recent  months 
made  him  a good  choice  for 
his  country,  took  it  in  his 
stride,  held  off  BJorklund  as 
he  moved  to  the  right  and 
sent  a low  drive  from  12  yards 
to  the  right  of  Ra veil! 

The  Swedish  coach.  Tommy 
Svensson,  changed  his  nor- 
mal 4-4-2  formation  to  a 4-6-1 
to  ensure  that  the  Scots’  wide 
players  McNamara  and  Tosh 
McKinlay  would  be  dampwd. 
Them,  Zetterberg  and 
Schwarz  proceeded  to  domi- 
nate the  heart  of  the  midfield 
and  make  menacing  progress 
towards  Leighton. 


Once  is  the  vicinity,  how- 
ever, they  found  a veteran 
goalkeeper  in  the  form  of  a 
twentysomething,  leaping  to 
make  saves,  sprinting  to 
block  at  forwards’  feet  and 
springing  to  punch  or  hold 
the  crosses  and  corners  that 
Blomqvist  and  Alexandersdon 
hurled  towards  him  with 
alarming  regularity. 

After  the  game  the  38-year^ 
old  Leighton,  second  choice  to 
Andy  Goram  In  Euro  96, 
revealed  that  he  had  been  on 
the  point  of  giving  up  inter- 
national soccer  and  had  only 
changed  his  mind  after  a Gun- 
dy conference.  “I  didn’t  really 
want  to  chuck  it,"  he  added. 
“I  don’t  think  I’ve  enjoyed  my 
previous  74  games  as  much  as 
that.  Yet  for  the  first  hour  I 
was  nervous. 

"We  haven’t  played  as 
poorly  as  that  fin:  a long  time 
but  our  defenders  made  a tre- 
mendous contribution  and  we 
have  now  got  ourselves  in  a 
smashing  position  in  the 
group." 

If,  however,  Leighton  was 
brilliant  — and  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  twin  pillars, 
Hendry  and  Calderwood  — 
Andersson  must  have  left  the 
stadium  so  depressed  that  he 
might  have  gone  looking  for  a 
tall  building. 

There  would  have  been 
nothing  Leighton  could  have 
dime  in  the  37th  minute  when 
BJorklund  laid  a centre  from 
the  right  plumb  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  big  striker.  The 
ball,  from  10  yards,  hurtled 
away  to  the  goalkeeper’s  left, 
but  wide  of  the  post 

Blomqvist,  the  rFK  Gothen- 
burg winger  who  is  so  highly 
regarded  throughout  Europe 
that  he  Is  expected  to  join 
Milan  in  the  next  week  or  so, 
was  yet  again  a source  of 
anxiety  for  Svensson.  He  has 
now  played  18  internationals 
without  a goal  or  a memora- 
ble performance. 

The  Scots  will  surely  play 
better  when  some  injured 
players  return.  But  they  are 
unlikely  ever  to  match  such  a 
terrific  result  to  such  a poor 
performance. 

KOTUN0I  Laletitoa  (Hibernian): 
CaMacwootf  (Spurn),  Haadry  (BlacK- 
' • ~ 1 (Ctftto).  Mm  Hum—  (CatflC 

annaic  Dortmund,  h-fl,  —tar 

(Cholnaa).  W NcKIntay  (Blackburn), 
Co— aa  (Monaco).  T (Celtic). 

KoOMay  [SalKiii;  KcCetat.  D5).  Jhaoinoa 
(hObemiafi;  fl— aliar,  Blackburn,  7B), 
CWIDIN:  Ravalli;  Nllaaea,  T 
—N— —a.  Hurt-art  —ndgraa.  Um- 
■aHtroana  (jaraana,  68),  EUartbciB  (A 
Aadaraaoa,  76),  aakmn,  Thant. 
■—q*t  MM—  {K  — raaoa,  IQ. 
J O Aranda  (Spain). 


Group  Eight;  Rep  of  Ireland  0,  Iceland  0 

McCarthy 
learns  some 
home  truths 


Charfle  Stuart 
at  Lansdowne  Road 


THE  Republic  or  Ireland 
suffered  a serious  set- 
back to  their  hopes  erf1 
reaching  a third 
successive  World  Cup  finals 
when  they  were  held  to  a 
scoreless  draw  by  Iceland  in 
their  Group  Eight  qualifier  In 
Dublin  yesterday. 

The  two  dropped  points 
mean  that  the  Republic  now 
slip  to  second  place  behind 
Macedonia  on  goal  difference 
That  amazing  u_i  victory  by 
Macedonia  in  Liechtenstein 
on  Saturday  keeps  the  Balkan 
nation  in  top  position,  with 
Romania  looking  threatening 
in  third  place  with  a game  in 

hand. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  sheer 
frustration  for  the  Irish 
against  an  Icelandic  side  who 
had  picked  up  just  one  point 
from  their  three  previous 
qualifying  games. 

“Iceland  did  well  in  that 
they  prevented  us  from  play- 
ing our  normal  game.”  cfitri 
the  Republic  manager  Mick 
McCarthy.  “They  came  to  get 
a point  and  they  did  their  job 
extremely  weH  But  there  are 
still  plenty  of  games  to  come. 

Inevitably,  the  Irish  were 
dominant  in  the  early  stages 
when,  first.  Tony  Cascarino 
headed  a PhD  Babb  cross  just 
wide;  then  David  EeHy  went 
close  with  a low  cross  that  the 
goalkeeper  Birklr  Kristtnsson 
pawed  away  to  safety  after  it 
had  spun  wickedly  off  a 
defender. 

Roy  Keane,  back  in  an  Irish 
shirt  after  missing  nine  inter- 


nationals, received  a mixed 
reception  from  the  33,869 
crowd.  But  be  soon  silenced 
his  detractors  with  a com- 
manding performance  in  the 
centre  of  defence  and.  later, 
when  switching  to  an  ortho- 
dox midfield  role. 

Little  was  seen  of  Iceland  as 
an  attacking  force  and  the 
Irish  went  close  to  breaking 
the  deadlock  after  18  minutes 
when  Alan  McLoughlin 
struck  a shot  from  25  yards 
only  for  Krlstinsson  to  pull  off 
the  first  of  several  heroic 
feats. 

The  second  period  was  very 
much  a repeat  of  the  opening 
45  minutes  of  frustration,  and 
the  referee  Stettin  Orman  d- 
jlev  was  kept  busy  handing 
out  six  yellow  cards,  includ- 
ing one  each  to  Gary  Breen 
and  David  Kelly. 

McCarthy  decided  to 
change  his  tactics  on  64  min- 
utes. allowing  Keane  to  as- 
sume a midfield  role  in  a 4-4-2 
formation.  It  almost  paid  im- 
mediate divldents  with 
McLoughlin  going  just  inches 
wide  of  the  target  again.  But 
that  was  as  much  as  a muted 
Dublin  crowd  was  able  to  en- 
joy on  on  afternoon  that  could 
prove  difficult  to  repair  in  the 
coming  months. 

REPUBLIC  OP  IRELAND!  A Hally 

(Shelllala  Untied):  Kama  (Blackburn; 
Man— Mara.  Whnbiadoft.  Mmlnj,  — aaa 
(Birmingham).  Kaana  (MonthoBtor 
IMMdl.  Babb  (Liverpool).  Irxfcv  (Man- 
chester Untied;  Kart.  Leeds.  64). 
McLooghHa  (Ports mouth),  MeAlaar 
(Liverpool).  Tamaoad  (Aston  VlueL  D 
Rally  (Sunderland:  Moora.  Middles- 
brough. BO).  Tsi'iiaihn  f Marsel deo) 
ICELAND!  D KHaltiasoa,  tl— wtaaaa. 
Blrgiaaan,  Jaaaaan,  Adolfaaon,  E 
Kralallnaaon  (A  Qretarason,  71), 
Qylfaean,  H Oadlanaaon,  H 
Stguardaaon,  T Oadlaaaaan 
son  BA),  Svniaaan. 

Slat  an  Ormsndjlev  (Bulgaria). 


Leonhardsen  maintains 
Norway’s  perfect  record 


BtissoB  Thomas 


Very  happy  Wanderer . . . Bolton’s  John  McGinlay  celebrates  the  only  goal  at  Ibrox  Park  photograph:  stuart  macfarlane 


Group  Seven:  Holland  7,  Wales  1 


Naive  Wales  go  belly  up  as  Gould’s  well  runs  dry 


Martin  Thorpe 
In  Eindhoven 


THE  Wales  manager 
Bobby  Gould’s  post- 
match role  Is  to  wait  a 
day  before  fluting  the  press. 
That  way  reason  not  emo- 
tion does  the  talking. 

On  Saturday,  after  Wa- 
les’s biggest  defeat  to  a com- 
petitive game,  he  broke  that 
rule,  and  true  to  Ms  own 
fears  let  his  welling  emo- 
tions lead  him  into  a mean- 
der of  disjointed  explana- 
tion and  blame,  which 
included  attacking  the  press 
for  not  Improving  their  edu- 
cation by  watching  a Dutch 
schoolboys’  game  be  had 
seen  on  Friday. 

This  1b  Gould's  problem: 
passionate  and  idealistic  on 
the  one  band  but  on  the 
other  rambling  and,  at 
times,  illogical.  For 
instance,  he  rightly  drooled 


Brighton  plan 
Trafalgar  rally 


about  the  quality  of  the 
Dutch  coaching  system, 
and  rightly  criticised  the 
Welsh  set-up  for  lagging  be- 
hind. Bat  change  win  take 
years.  Gould’s  problem 
right  now  is  quaUfttog  for 
the  World  Cup  finals,  with 
the  players  he  has. 

Because  most  of  them  are 
not  international  class, 
that  means  husbanding 


fioiM . . . emotional  meander 


those  meagre  resources 
carefully.  Not  using, 
against  a side  as  formidable 
as  Holland,  Jason  Bowen,  a 
midfielder  who  is  not  even 
a regular  for  Birmingham 
(Sty.  Especially  when  Not- 
tingham Forest’s  David 
Phillips,  who  has  the  nous 
one  needs  at  this  level,  is 
not  even  to  the  squad. 

Ditto.  Wales's  all-time  top 
goalscorer  Ian  Rush,  who 
was  not  included  despite 
the  absence  through  injury 
and  suspension  of  Giggs 
and  Hughes.  Both  Phillips 
and  Rush  have  been  cold- 
shouldered,  allegedly  be- 
cause of  a clash  of  personal- 
itles  with  the  manager. 
Now  Gould  has  upset  one  of 
his  few  prospects,  John 
Hartson,  by  substituting 
hfon  during  an  impressive 
individual  performance  for 
kicking  Cocu  off  the  ball. 

He  deserved  dressing- 
room  punishment  yes,  but 


not  public  humiliation. 
Gould  cuts  off  Ms  nose  to 
spite  Ms  face,  ms  idealism 
outweighs  Ms  pragmatism. 

Tactically,  too,  questions 
need  asking.  Gould  knew 
what  Holland  were  capable 
of  after  their  3-1  win  to 
Cardiff  last  month,  yet  he 
tried  to  attack  them  here 
with  two  strikers,  instead 
of  embarking  on  a damage- 
limitation  exercise  by 
flooding  midfield  and  play- 
ing one  up. 

Such  was  Wales’s  chronic 
lack  of  organisation,  the 
players  were  left  chasing 
the  shadows  of  Dutchmen 
luxuriating  in  one-touch 
pass-and-move  football.  It 
brought  seven  goals,  in- 
cluding Bergkamp’s  first 
international  hat-trick,  and 
forced  Southall  into  13 
saves. 

• But  players  are  not 
stupid.  They  can  spot  if  a 
manager  knows  his  stuff. 


And  some  already  have 
doubts  about  Gould.  The 
test  of  his  management  will 

be  to  lift:  the  team  for  the 
four  remaining  qualifiers 
against  Belgium  and  Tur- 
key, beginning  with  Tur- 
key's visit  next  month.  De- 
feat then  and  Wales  can 
effectively  say  goodbye  to 
the  finals. 


HOLLAND:  Maa  dart 
f da  Boar,  Nmnaa,  Con,  dlntar,  Jodi 
[V—  teaaaldiBnM.  Banin).  ffnadorf  (Wan 
IftMgdOTfe, 

sm.  r 


69).  R 


lEvortont 

(Ww^Haw).  NaEnui  {South  amptqn). 


(Sunderland),  Byrnom  {Man- 
Chaelar  City).  Sfcaad  (Evarton).  4 town 
(Birmingham;  Rafahaon,  Charlton,  58). 
Jammm  (Wimbledon).  PaadaWga  [Shef- 
field Wad).  Saundara  (Ncttm  Forest). 
(Arsenal). 

V Pereira  (Portugal)- 


WIMBLEDON'S  Oyvind 
Leonhardsen  enjoyed  a 
much  happier  World  Cup  ex- 
cursion than  his  midfield 
dub-mate  Vlnnie  Jones  as  the 
Norwegian  struck  the  only 
goal  in  Switzerland  yesterday 
to  extend  his  country’s  100 
per  cent  record. 

Leonhardsen ’s  decisive 
strike  in  Berne  after  32  min- 
utes gave  Norway  their  third 
successive  win  in  Group 
Three  and  they  have  yet  to 
concede  a goal  In  this  qualify- 
ing campaign. 

The  Swiss,  now  six  points 
off  the  pace,  initially  con- 
tained a Norwegian  team 
packed  with  Premiership 
players  and  which  had 
amassed  eight  goals  in  the 
two  previous  games. 

Norway  broke  through 
when  Tore  Andre  Flo’s  drive 
from  just  inside  the  area  was 
parried  by  Marco  Fascolo. 


Leonhardsen  struck  home  the 

rebound. 

Hungary  are  three  points 
behind  the  Swiss  after  two 
goals,  one  a penalty,  from  the 
Ferencvaros  midfielder  Elek 
N vilas  and  a late  strike  by  the 
Belgium-based  Horian  Urban 
gave  them  a 3-0  win  in 
Azerbaijan. 

Bosnia  completed  a memo- 
rable week  by  claiming  their 
first  competitive  win,  tri- 
umphing 2-1  in  Slovenia  in 
Group  One. 

The  Fenerbahce  striker  Rl- 
vir  Bolic,  scourge  of  Italy  in 
midweek  and  Manchester 
United  previously,  struck 
again,  hitting  the  fifth-minute 
goal  that  was  followed  by  a 
superb  individual  effort  from 
Meho  Kodro  (32).  Zltako  Zaho- 
vic  replied  with  a penalty  (41). 

Everton’s  Andrei  Kanchel- 
skis  contributed  a 39th-min- 
ute  goal  as  Russia  strolled  to  a 
4-0  triumph  in  Luxembourg 
despite  having  Yuri  Nikiforov 
sent  off  (37)  in  Group  Five. 
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Wigan  resist  peer  pressure 


Paul  Fitzpatrick  on  the  rise  of  moneyed 
Athletic  which  has  left  the  famous  rugby 
league  club  as  the  town’s  poor  relations 


AS  THE  drought  in  the 
North-west  drew  to  an 
end  last  week,  the 
Wigan  Athletic  manager  John 
Deehan  had  the  problem  of 
finding  a piece  of  land  in  the 
town  dry  enough  fbrbis  play- 
ers to  train  on. 

Come  Saturday,  though,  an 
was  weJL  On  the  spacious  and 
perfect  surface  that  is  Spring- 
field  Park.  Athletic  kept  pace 
with  the  leaders,  Fulham  and 
ramhHdgw  United,  by  defeat- 
ing Hereford  4-L 
One  of  the  goals  was  scored 
by  the  experienced  Andy  Sa- 
ville.  Dechan’s  most  recent 

signing  for  £100,000  from 
Preston;  another  came  from 
Graeme  Jones,  who  cost 
£150,000  from  Doncaster. 

These  are  modest  sums,  but 
the  money  available  to  Dee- 
han has  given  him  a power 
not  available  to  all  Third  Div- 
ision managers.  Many  envi- 
ous eyes  have  been  turned  m 
his  direction,  the  world  s 
most  fomous  rugby  league 
dub,  who  can  barely  rub  two 
brass  Earthings  together  at 

attempt,  were  elected  to  the 
Football  League  in  lFTO  they 


have  once  gained  promotion 
(returning  whence  they  came) 
and  in  1985  won  the  Freight 
Royer  Trophy. 

Over  that  same  period 
Wigan  rugby  league  dub  has 
collected  silverware  on  a 
scale  for  beyond  Athletic’s 
comprehension:  Challenge 
Cups  and  championships, 
Premierahips  mid  World  Club 
Challenges  and  numerous 
other  pots  besides. 

It  has  not  simply  been  a 
case  that  Wigan  could  look 
down  their  noses  at  Athletic: 
they  could  afford  to  ignore 
them,  as  12x6/  did  during  the 
Eighties  when  the  Latics 
went  cap-ln-hand  asking 
Wigan  to  take  them  in. 

But  no  longer.  As  the  two 
clubs  grope  their  way 
towards  possible  ground  shar- 
ing, it  is  Athletic  who  are  call- 
ing many  Of  the  shots,  or  at 
least  their,  wealthy  owner 
Dave  Whelan  is. 

Whelan  was  the  unlucky 
Blackburn  Rovers  full-back: 
carried  off1  with  a broken  leg 
in  toe  1960  FA.  Cup  final 
against  Wolverhampton  Wan- 
derers. But  he  has  done 
rather  well  for  himself  since, 
to  a point  where  last  week  he 


could  bring  to  an  abrupt  end  a 
deal  that  would  have  seen  the 
two  dubs,  with  the  council  as 
part  of  the  partnership,  shar- 
ing a 20,000-seat  stadium  at 
. the  Robin  Park  complex  on 
the  edge  of  town. 

Whelan,  on  the  eve  of  a 
shareholders’  meeting  ex- 
pected to  press  the  merits  of 
the  Robin  Park  option,  lobbed 
in  a hand  grenade  by  offering 
to  buy  Wigan's  Central  Park 

for  £4  million  with  the 

promise  of  a further  £7  mil- 
lion to  turn  it  into  a stadium 
suitable  for  both  dubs.  Wigan 
are  as  much  as  £3  million  in 
debt  and  shareholders  have 
•asked  for  a month  to  consider 
the  offer. 

Whelan  was  once  honorary 
president  of  Wigan  and  a 
major  sponsor  of  the  dub. 
The  JJB  initials  of  his  sports 
empire,  now  on  his  football- 
ers’ shirts,  were  once  on  the 
jerseys  of  the  league  men. 

He  fen  out  with  Wigan  hi 
disgust  at  toe  way  toe  dub 
bundled  their  long-serving 
full-back  Steve  Hampson 
through  toe  exit  door  just  be- 
fore his  benefit  season  was 
due.  Whelan  then  flirted  with 
OrreH  rugby  union  dub  be- 
fore early  last  year  buying  the 
soccer  dub. 

The  story  has  considerable 
mileage  left:  yet,  but  for  the 
present  Whelan's  money  is 
giving  Athletic  one  of  their 
most  rewarding  seasons. 
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Tyson  takes  a Holy  beating 


pa* 

pci 


I didn’t  know 
where  I was  at. 
I don’t  even 
remember 
going  down. 

I don’t  even 
remember  the 
fight. 

I get  so 
much  money 
to  fight,  man, 
how  can  I not 
continue  to 
fight?  I look 
forward  to  a 
rematch 


Mike  Tyson 


I give  ail  my 
glory  to  God. 
With  God  on 
your  side  you 
can  do  the 
things  you 
choose  to  do. 

I was  washed 
up  with  ' 
everybody  but 
not  washed  up 
with  God 


Evander  f 
Holyfield 


On  the  receiving  end . . . Tyson,  down  in  round  six,  staggers  as  Holyfield  steps  op  the  attack  in  the  10th  photograph:  albbid 


The  bully  outbullied  in 


one  of  the  great  upsets 


Frank  Keating  in  Las  Vegas  sees  Holyfield  defy  15-1  odds 


AN  EERIE  bus  of  as- 
tonished disbelief  is 
still  swirling  round 
the 

Nevada  valleys  and  amid  the 
crowds  on  the  MGM  Grand's 
gaming  floors.  Here  was  an 
epic  tor  the  annals,  a turn-up 
and  a half,  a jackpot  with 
knobs  on. 

Evander  Holyfield  not  only 
beat  Mike  Tyson  in  Las  Vegas 
on  Saturday,  he  beat  him  up. 
It  was  an  outcome  that  will 
reverberate  around  the  world 
of  boxing.  It  will  sort  out  the 
monopoly  of  the  eccentric 
despot  Don  King.  Certainly  it 
sorted  out  Tyson.  When  a 
merciful  referee  cried  enough 
after  47  seconds  of  a climactic 
lith  round,  the  once  awesome 
champion  had  not  only  lost 
his  World  Boxing  Association 
heavyweight  title  but  clearly 
surrendered  his  aura  or  invin- 
cibility as  well. 

This  was  no  fluky  one- 
punch  aberration.  Tyson  was 
dismantled  piece  by  piece, 
brick  by  brick  and  tile  by  tile. 
The  three  judges,  two  Ameri- 
cans and  a Venezeulan,  all 
had  Holyfield  miles  In  front 
(96-92, 96-92, 100-83)  when  the 
end  came.  One  judge,  indeed, 
gave  him  every  round.  No 
future  opponent  will  ever  be 
intimidated  by  Tyson.  End  of 
an  aura. 

Holyfield  dedicated  his  vic- 
tory to  God,  and  In  sporting 
terms  it  was  a victory  blessed 
by  all  the  gods.  From  the  first 
bell  Holyfield  gave  as  good  as 
he  got.  The  bully  was  out-bul- 
lied, and  then  he  was  hit  some 
more. 

Tyson  was  still  on  his  feet 
at  the  end,  but  it  was  obvious 
his  feet  did  not  know  where 
they  were.  Even  to  the  throng 
in  the  distant  bleachers  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  a semi-con- 
scious Tighter  was  receiving 
the  sort  of  comeuppance  he 
had  inflicted  on  others  so 
Often  in  the  past.  Shock, 
horror. 

Holyfield  fought  with  a sav- 
age and  clinically  sadisHr 
concentration  that  made 
snarling  mock  of  the  15-1 
bookmakers’  odds  against 


him.  Long  before  the  end 
Tyson  was  fighting  on  in- 
stinct. and  in. fairness  to  his 
ultimately  deranged  nobility 
his  instinct  remained  full  of  a 
fighting  man's  gamecock 
courage.  He  was  out-fought, 
out-flanked,  and  painfully 
out-punched,  but  he  took  his 
medicine  as  a true  champion 
should.  Metaphorically,  he 
was  at  least  carried  out  on  his 
shield. 

Every  time  Tyson  planted 
his  feet  right  and  squared  up 
to  throw  one  of  his  concussive 
left  uppercuts  or  hooks.  Holy- 
field  simply  smashed  him  In 
the  face  with  a jackhammer 
right  hand  or  socked  him  in 
the  breadbasket  to  induce  a 
grunting  little  squeal  of  pain 
and  enforce  a temporary 
retreat. 

Tyson  had  no  plan  B.  Never 
before,  except  for  his  fiasco 
against  Buster  Douglas  In 
Tokyo,  had  he  needed  one.  In 
the  sixth  round  he  was 
knocked  down  and  his  right 
eyebrow  was  accidentally 
slashed  open,  not  a debilitat- 
ing injury  but  a painful  por- 
tent that  the  bully  boy  was  on 
to  a hiding.  As  the  claret 
trickled  down  his  cheek,  he 
seemed  physically  to  dimin- 
ish in  stature  before  our  very 
eyes. 

He  continued  to  throw  his 
hand-grenades,  but  they  they 
were  now  spluttering 
weapons  and  by  the  penulti- 
mate passage  of  a gruesomely 
one-sided  10th  round  it  was 
plain  that  the  end  was  near.  It 
came  In  the  next  session. 

He  was  a little  boy  lost  He 
was  smlthereened.  And  still 
Holyfield  kept  hitting  him 
with  crisp,  short,  measured, 
nasty  blows. 

Tyson  was  helped  away 
from  the  ring  by  two  compas- 
sionate members  of  his  surly 
entourage.  The  rest  of  them, 
in  their  cocklly  angled  black 
Homburgs,  seemed  as  itnwi 
as  their  meal  ticket  and  his 
previous  admirers.  The 
crowd  remained  silent  as  he 
left  Down  the  long  corridor 
to  the  locker-roam  Tyson  dis- 
tractedly sucked  at  a white 


bloodstained  towel,  like  a 
baby  awakened  in  the  night 
being  led  back  to  its  cot 

More  than  an  hour  after- 
wards the  former  champion 
was  befuddled  stflL  With  a 
touching  chivalry  he  mum- 
bled congratulations  to  Holy- 
field-  "I  take  my  hat  off  to 
you.  I did  my  best  You  did 
better.  It  was  a great  success 
for  you.” 

Even  though  15,000  people 
had  been  there  to  see  it,  he 
could  not  remember  being 
knocked  down  in  the  sixth 
round. 

“I  was  already  tired  by 
then,  that’s  all  I know.  I can- 
not remember  anything  from 
the  third  round  onwards.  In 
the  third  or  fourth  he  beat  me 
to  a punch  and  it  hurt  bad  and 
that  was  it,  I just  blanked 
out" 

Tyson  added  ^By  the  end  I 
didn’t  know  where  I was.  I 
didn't  know  anything.  People 
were  shouting  at  me,  but  I 
couldn’t  hear  what  they  were 
saying.” 

Holyfield  stood  alongside 
him,  wearing  a cap,  presum- 
ably unsponsored,  that  sim- 
ply read  JESUS.  No  one,  apart 
from  the  odd  cardiac  special- 
ist had  ever  doubted  his 
heart,  nor  Ms  gladiator’s 
strength  and  willpower.  We 
had  doubted  the  ability  of  his 
four-square  old  chin  to 
weather  Tyson’s  fusfllage  of 
bombshells  from  every  angle, 
but  it  did. 

Always  a devoted  student  of 
boxing  history.  Tyson  was 
generous  In  defeat  He  admit- 
ted that  his  one  previous  de- 
feat by  Douglas  in  1990,  had 
been  different-  “I  hadn’t 
trained,  I was  an  the  town.  I 
had  all  sorts  of  marriage 
problems." 

For  Tyson,  this  new  defeat 
was  an  “1  was  there”  job  story 
of  momentous  portent 

Now  Tyson  takes,  his  place 
In  a select  line  of  “unbeat- 
able” world-title  losers.  He 
joins  the  slugger  Jack  Demp- 
sey. so  carefully  taken  apart 
by  Gene  Tunney,  a thinker 
who  dared.  Then  Sugar  Ray, 
who  underestimated  Ran- 


dolph Turpin  at  Earls  Court 
and  that  fearsome  ogre  Sonny 
Liston,  humiliated  by  the 
young  Muhammad  All  over 
three  decades  ago. 

On  Sunday  morning  in  Las 
Vegas  Holyfield  made  a mock 
of  the  terrifying  totem  which 
had  been  Tyson.  Holyfield  cir- 
cled the  wagon,  dared  to  wing 
in  same  stinging  arrows,  then 
moved  in  without  mercy  with 
his  tomahawk.  In  so  doing,  he 
stopped  Don  King’s  crazy  car- 
avan In  its  tracks  too. 

Holyfield  now  plans  to  rest, 
see  his  children  and  study  his 
options. 

He  may  have  signed  a 
return-fight  contract,  hut  he 
can  now  call  all  the  shots  in 
his  attorney’s  office.  The 
greedy  show  is  over  in  which 
Tyson’s  $30  million  is  always 
three  times  as  much  as  his 
opponents. 

King’s  cartel  is  busted.  Ho- 
lyfield and  his  God  of  good- 
ness is  now  in  the  driving 
seat  Lennox  Lewis  might 
now  get  a look-in.  And  after 
him,  so  too  Henry  Akin- 
wande,  the  spindly  un-fazed 
London-horn  Nigerian  who  so 
capably  beat  off  the  sombre, 
strong-armed  challenge  of 
Alex  Zolkin,  halting  the  Rus- 
sian in  round  10  of  their 
World  Boxing  Organisation 
heavyweight  title  fight 

So  too  might  the  busy  and 
businesslike  southpaw 
Michael  Moorer,  who 
strapped  on  the  International 
Boxing  Federation's  vacant 


heavyweight  belt  after  stop* 

ping  the  top-heavy  round-arm 

slugger  Francois  Botha  in  the 
12th  round  and  sending  him 
packing  back  to  South  Africa. 

There  is  light  in  the  tunneL 
Against  all  expectations  a 
good  guy,  a nice  guy  and.  you 
have  to  believe  him,  a holy 
guy  — ”1  prayed  ana  prayed 
between  every  round’’  — 
reached  up  and  switched  off 
Tyson's  lights  on  Saturday 
night  At  the  same  time  he  Il- 
luminated a seedy  business 
with  his  up-front  bravery,  his 
gumption  and  his  cold-eyed 
skills.  This  was  anight  for  the 
annals  all  right 


Rugby  Union 

International:  Scotland  1 9,  Australia  29 


Aussies’  style  steps  back  in  time 
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Robert  Armstrong 
atMurrayfMd 


STONES  were  heard 
loudly  In  glass- 
houses when  the  Austra- 
lian coach  Greg  Smith  con- 
donned  the  mediocre  quality 
of  a- Test  in  which  the  Walla- 
bies ran  out  comfortable  win- 
ners because  they  focused  on 
ald&shioned  set-piece  rugby. 

Smith  took  the  referee  Pat- 
rick Thomas  to  task  for  alleg- 
edly destroying  the  momen- 
tum of  both  sides,  yet 
Australia  succeeded  precisely 
because  they  destroyed  the 
well-meaning  attempts  of  foe 
Soots  to  develop  continuity. 

No  doubt  Smith  was  seeking 
a scapegoat  on  which  to  cffload 


foe  strictly  limited  tactics  of 
his  own  streetwise  team. 

Little  wonder,  therefore,  that 

the  Scottish  coach  Ritchie 
Dixon  declared  afterwards  that 
foe  problems  his  players  foiled 
to  solve,  in  the  key  areas  of 
winning  and  keeping  posses- 
sion. were  similar  to  those  set 
by  England  every  time  they 
come  to  Murrayfield. 

Smith  may  have  had  a point 
when  he  complained  “it’s  very 
difficult  to  present  a market- 
able product  if  the  referee 
keeps  stopping  play.”  Never- 
theless foe  referee  merely  ap- 
plied the  laws,  evenly  distrib- 
uting 28  penalties  and  several 
fteefcda  In  response  to  acts  of 
indiscipline  by  both  sides. 

The  superbly  inventive 
Townsend  set  up  two  tries  and 


came  close  to  springing  foe 
Australian  trap  on  several  oc- 
casions but  his  unique  gifts 
were  not  so  d&ctive  in  mid- 
field as  they  might  have  been 
at  fly-half  where  Chalmers 
was  no  more  than  efficent 

“The  game  was  not  fast  be- 
cause the  bail  was  never  in 
play  long  enough  to  get  things 
going,”  reflected  Townsend, 
who  at  23  is  'his  country's 
youngest  captain  for  46  years. 
“We  had  a poor  first  half  [foil- 
ing behind  ISMS]  and  at  half- 
time  we  went  into  a huddle  to 
sort  tilings  out  We  fdt  we 
couMstinwin.” 

Scotland  were  trailing  22-9 
when  a long  miss-pass  by 
Townsend  sent  Logan  crashing 
over  at  the  left  comer-flag  and. 
In  injury  time,  it  was  Town- 


send’s deft  chip-kick  that 
brought  Stanger  a try  on  the 
right,  though  later  the  TV 
replay  showed  the  Hawick 
wing  never  grounded  foe  balL 
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Searwai  SooOaod*  Triad  Logan. 
Stangor.  MNha  StHtphard  X 
- - - ; TrtaM  waugh.  HMtoan 

Burfca  Z MIm  Burin  5. 
llwlirt  (Molroaa):  T 
(Newtek).  • Twawwl  (North- 
ampton. cape).  R Hrtkaaon  (London 
ScoBteh).  K lM"  (Stirling  Cnmiy);  C 
ClMlaan  (Malrosa),  a Armstrong 
(Nawcaatte):  D tawm  (&«*;.  K WaKanrta 
(Stlrtlna  County),  • Rut  (Edinburgh 
AcaOantKalsL  D Crawfci  (WaapaL  D Walr 
(Nswoarto).  It  Mhot  (QHKJ.  I Smith 
(Gtouoaatar).  ■ Mara  (Bath). 
AUSTRALIA!  M Bark*  (Now  South 
Wains);  T Hana  (OuMftsiand).  D Hartwrt 
(Ounansiand),  P Howard  (Australian 
Capital  Territory],  J Rod  (ACT);  D Kmc 
(ACT),  a Raima  (NSW);  R Many  (NSW),  » 
Fata*  (Queensland),  A Mm  (NSW).  W 
|k  (NSW).  J Ratee  (Queensland, 
capt).  O Fhiogan  (OCT),  D «Um» 
(Queensland].  D Mbrh  (NSW). 

P Thomas  (France). 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,807 


Set  by  Crispa 


Across 


1  Living  with  discord  • 
engulfing  the  party  (8} 

5 A cfeeterseenlr?  spring  maybe 
and  summer  certainly  (6) 

9  Read  Mediterranean  island 
material  (8) 

10  Condescend  to  accept 
second  scheme  (6) 

11  Organised  a revel  to  provide 
a lift  (8) 


14  For  the  climber  ookfiy 
cutting  in  (3-3) 

14  Cleans  up — assume  It's  the 
lottery  (TO) 

18  Gama  requiring  some  tops  (10) 

22  Impressive,  but  only  for  a 
few  weeks  (B) 

23  Give  voice  about  a carrier 
being  tost  (8) 

24  Shut  up  when  taking  better- 
half  into  hotel  (B) 


wmnvoFnniPUBuao^w 

Thte  week's  winners  of  a Coffins 
English  Dictionary  ore  Mrs.  B.  u 
Game  of  Hayfing  Island,  Hampshire, 
Mr.  L Hsffiwefl  of  Htffl,  HumbsreWe, 
Barbara  WHss  of  Catartiam,  Surrey, 
<3.  J.  Edwards  of  MachynDetn. 
Powys  and  Peter  Wedderbum  of 
Belfast,  N.  Intend. 


If  Stuck?  Than  cal  our  solutions  Ine 
OoOeei  338  238.  Cato  cost  50p  per 
ndnuta  Mon-Frt.  Bam-Opm,  and  <Sp 
per  minute  at  afl  other  times.  Sarvica 
suppled  by  AT8 


25  This  place  is  big,  and  no 
mistake}  (8) 

26  Get  around  a girt  or  getthe 
bird®) 

27  Lessened  catastrophically 
— quite  imcaHed  for  (8) 

Down 


1 Regrets  about  church 

decorations  (6) 

2 Quarter  a Parisian  with  the 
German  or  separate?  (6) 

3 Making  a note  of  towns  in 
Natal  (6) 

4 Do  it  ina  new  fashion 
throughout  the  land  (TO) 

. 8 Work  out  tax  for  carrying  the 
queen's  letters  (B) 

7 An  Oriental  feature  about  a 
fellow's  retirement  (8) 

8 Presented,  though 
plastered (8) 

13  A number  may  be  chosen, 
and  that’s  nice  fl  0) 


18  Skinhead  having  fun 
)out(8) 


spreading  out  ( 

18  Conservatives  getting 
bogged  down  panic!  (8) 

IT  Keep  making  small  change 
to  book  (6) 

19  A group  of  seamen  grabbed 
by  mate  and  put  on  guard® 

20  In  old  age  dress  up — a belt 

or* 


21  ‘They’re  constantly  involved 
in  other  folks’ affairs  (6) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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